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"TFiflt ia il ?" she cried to him, suddenly shaken. 
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RESURRECTION ROCK 

CHAPTER I 

THE SEGION OF THE BOCK 

ABOUT the clear, deep waters of Lake Superior, 
and bounding the northern sands of Michigan, 
lies a realm of forest and of heights, rugged, 
wild, alluring, — rich in copper and iron as are few 
other regions of the world. Kingdoms, which won wide 
influence, have owned far meaner materials of power; 
empire has warred with empire for stakes half as great. 
Were this domain of the old world, and so situated that 
nation might match demand with nation for it, innu- 
merable times it must have made armies march ; men by 
the thousand would have lain down their lives for these 
northern peninsulas. 

In fact, France and her Indian allies long ago gar- 
risoned forest stockades in war with England over this 
territory; but the blockhouses protected only Jesuit 
missions and fur-trading posts. England defended the 
region — with few men but bitterly — against the colo- 
nists ; yet after Pitt surrendered it, half a century was 
to pass before men began to take the timber for the 
cargoes of the lakes; and it was the generation of the 
sons of these lumbermen who sank the copper pits and 
began to scale away the mighty mountains of red iron 
which ladened deep the ships for Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, Erie and Buffalo^ whence cars iteV^^^^di ^)cNfc 
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metal to the furnaces of the Monongahela. By that 
time, there was no question what nation was to own this 
land; the strength of the United States guaranteed it 
against foreign aggression and confined the struggle 
for possession to personal and individual combat of 
man against man — by right, by strength, by wit, by 
trick or by violence, open and secret — for the winning 
of power and wealth. 

Of those who won, some departed for distant locali- 
ties ; others remained near-by and became " big " men 
of Duluth, Marquette, Minneapolis, Detroit and Chicago 
where they built their huge mansions and gave luxury 
to their children, while companies, whose shares sold 
daily upon the Boston and New York Stock exchanges, 
deepened and extended their mines, and while the Michi- 
gan hillsides, stripped to dead stumps of hemlock and 
pine, slowly reclothed with fluttering forests of second 
growth, — maple, beech, ironwood, glistening white birch 
and cedar. 

Under the boughs — light-green and bluish-black, 
many-tinted — Indians crept back to the woodlands. 
Chippewas and Ottawas raised rude shacks or roofed 
over and rechinked old walls abandoned by the lumber- 
jacks. Deer and fox, mink, porcupine, beaver and 
skunk increased ; the Indians hunted and trapped some- 
what as they used to do before the pine forest van- 
ished; they fished in stream and lake; they kept clear 
little garden patches and planted corn and beans and 
potatoes. The railroads through the forest remained; 
but they served chiefly the Sault or bore goods to St. 
Ignace for trans-shipment across the Straits. Other 
settlements on the shores at the point of the northern 
peninsula lapsed to fishing villages where ancient bells 
of Jesuit chapels tolled tolerantly, dreamily, and where 
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French and words of the Chippewa tongue were to be 
heard. In the growing forests, the old mill towns 
bleached and cracked under the summer sun, rotted in 
the melting snows, — deserted, gray and ghostlike. But 
here and there, where something had happened — for 
good or for evil — which a man might never forget, the 
ghosts drew back the living. 

At least, men thus explained the return of Lucas 
Cullen to St. Florentin — Lucas, the younger of the 
two Cullen brothers with whose names everything " suc- 
cessful " in that section was once associated. More 
than a generation ago they had gutted St. Florentin 
township; so when they went, almost every one else 
went with them. No one thought that Lucas would 
return; but in 1896 suddenly he appeared and, upon 
the site of the cabin where he and his wife lived when 
they founded St. Florentin and bossed the men build- 
ing the first sawmill, he caused a new, enormous dwell- 
ing to be erected. 

Lucas, who then was speaking of himself as " of Chi- 
cago," called this a summer cottage; and he made it 
famous immediately by bringing there for the summer 
the French nobleman, the Marquis de Chenal, " a friend 
of my daughter Cecilia." The Marquis so well liked 
Cecilia and liked the place — not to mention, as did 
many of the enviously minded, Lucas CuUen's millions 
— that he remained at St. Florentin all summer. 

He married Cecilia that winter and took her — to- 
gether with a million or so of Michigan forest money — 
to his chateau in Touraine; and neither of them ever 
returned to the peninsula. But Lucas and his wife and 
their younger daughter and their two sons came the 
next year; then Deborah married a westerner and 
moved to Wyoming. ^* Junior " Lucas and\v\a\iTO>i)ftKt 
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John also married; and their wives preferred the more 
fashionable resorts oiF the east for the next summers. 
So, at the turn of the century, old Lucas and his wife, 
.with their servants, were coming alone to the enormous 
frame house on the edge of the ruined old mill town 
above the shores of Lake Huron. 

Then, when Lucas' wealth and power and position 
seemed absolutely safe, the madness for assailing suc- 
cessful men broke out ; Lucas, more willful and obstinate 
with his advancing years, received his share of the 
assaults; and he met them so characteristically that 
politicians forgot others in their hue and cry to run 
him " out." When, the next year, Lucas gave over his 
affairs to his sons and retired to St. Florentin, the poli- 
ticians boasted that they had won; and Lucas, crafty 
and practical as always, let them say it, as that seemed 
to satisfy them and keep them from scrutinizing what 
his sons were doing. 

The real reason for Lucas' retreat from Chicago — 
as the family and a few others knew — was his break 
with his brother John. They had always quarreled; 
but now they ceased to speak, and the same streets could 
not hold both. So Lucas fitted up his cottage for an 
around-^ the-y ear home and, when he emerged and was 
interviewed by the press, he expounded upon the com- 
pleteness of his content in surroundings such as those 
in which his own hands had toiled. He was still strong 
and huge and hearty to roam the woods on snowshoes 
and with a gun under his arm. So his motives were 
comprehensible enough to his white and bronze-skinned 
neighbors of the new forest. 

The purpose of the builder of the other great house 

near St. Florentin was far more puzzling. In the first 

place, the site was not upon t\ve pemnsvxla. but upon a 
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tiny island in Lake Huron, half a mile from shore, a 
rocky, precipitous islet locally known as Resurrection 
Rock. The name, a couple of centuries ago, was 
French — Isle de la Resurrection — a designation won 
by some event long forgotten. No one had lived there 
within recent generations except an Indian fisherman 
who had found Resurrection Rock too lonely and had 
departed. When Mackinac and Bois Blanc and other 
islands near the Straits came into demand as sites for 
summer homes, no one took enough interest in Resurrec- 
tion Rock to inquire who might own it. But in 1905, 
some one bought the isle. The name of the purchaser, 
Marcellus Clarke of Chicago, meant nothing; and he 
never appeared. In his stead came a small, alert, ob- 
servant man of thirty, by name Halford, who built him- 
self a cabin upon the rock and abode there for several 
months, fishing a bit, gardening a little, but most of the 
time waiting, doing nothing. He welcomed any one 
who came to the island; he dined white man and red 
man; he encouraged conversation and confidences on 
the part of his callers ; but he, himself, confided nothing. 
Obviously he was there under orders; for regularly, 
at two-week intervals, he received at Quesnel, on the 
railroad, a letter from Marcellus Clarke, Chicago ; regu- 
larly he dispatched an answer. After three months an- 
other young man — taller, a bit slower in action but 
quite as alert and keen-eyed — relieved him, likewise 
generous and keeping open cabin Upon the island, wel- 
coming acquaintance, silent as to his own business. 
Then he disappeared and was not relieved, and the is- 
land was deserted until the next summer when Halford 
returned . for half a year alone. When he again de- 
parted, the cabin stood empty and the island abandoned 
vntjJj in the summer of 1912^ barges appeared axvd «av- 
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chored in the smooth water between Resurrection Rock 
and the shore ; masons, carpenters, plasterers and arti- 
sans of a dozen trades — all from Chicago — lived upon 
the barges or camped on the island while they erected a 
large, handsome house, chimneyed, wide of roof, grace- 
ful and pleasing. 

When furniture and china, rugs, hangings and dra- 
peries came — •• some new, some old — the neighborhood 
was certain that the purpose of the long watch upon 
the island was at last to be disclosed; but when the 
last draper followed the last carpenter away, np master 
of the mansion appeared. Instead, the newly completed 
house was closed; doors locked and barred, windows 
soundly shuttered. A white farmer, who lived a mile 
or so away upon the opposite mainland, was entrusted 
with the keys and was paid to inspectj:he premises peri- 
odically. He reported that the house was merely such 
a house as the rich city people had at Mackinac and 
Harbour Point, finished and furnished for occupancy; 
Marcellus Clarke of Chicago, who paid the taxes, paid 
him; that was all he knew. Yes; it was an ordinary 
enough house. 

But, after a few inspections alone, he always took 
some one with him. Speculation and wonder in the 
neighborhood soon took weird and fantastic forms ; the 
mansion had not been built for the living but for the 
dead ; the windows, as seen from the shore in the moon- 
light, seemed to show lights of their own. Poor, pious 
people ceased to approach. 

At first, old Lucas Cullen laughed at the stories ; but 

as time went on, they began to affect him. He offered 

himself, once, as escort for the farmer who had the 

Jiejs ; and after going through the empty house, Lucas 

journeyed to Chicago where he \is\led aud peremptorily 
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challenged Marcellus Clarke. But the interview only^ 
returned Lucas to St. Florentin without new informa- 
tion and more disturbed and uneasy than before. The 
house on the island fastened itself definitely upon Lucas 
Cullen as an ill omen. For months he would avoid 
mentioning it, avoid gazing toward it, avoid even the 
shores opposite; then he would speak of it in some 
manner every day — and at almost every hour of each 
day — to his wife or his servants. He would sit in his 
upper window, gazing from the hilltop over the trees to 
the Isle de la Resurrection; or he would wander down 
to the shore and stare and consider and stare. The 
thing obsessed him. 'He was an old man now, over 
seventy, but hardy and strong, clear of eye, steady of 
hand, vindictive and merciless yet to all who opposed 
him. In all his long, violent life, no one — and nothing 
— was known to have shaken him until some one, with- 
out reason, raised that house on the islet locally known 
as Resurrection Rock and left the house in Lucas Cul- 
len's sight, closed and untenanted. 



CHAPTER II 

A STRANGER ARRIVES 

THE Iron and Copper Country Express from 
Chicago for Lake Superior and Sault Sainte 
Marie — operated by the government upon this 
January day, 1919 — was nearing Escanaba almost on 
time in spite of the difficulty of making steam against 
a north wind and in a night temperature of twenty-two 
below zero. On time was four-forty in the morning; 
the hour made no difference to the passengers for the 
Keweenaw mines, as they could remain 'asleep while their 
Pullmans were switched to another engine which would 
speed them on to Marquette and Calumet; but the car 
which carried the passengers for the ** Soo " stopped 
at Escanaba. Those who were in no hurry could 
sleep in the car till seven o'clock ; but if one had urgent 
business in the north, it was necessary to rise and change 
cars in the frigid darkness to the train of day coaches 
which went on at ten minutes to five. 

There were three people in the Escanaba car who were 
in such a hurry upon this particular morning; accord- 
ingly the porter's alarm clock went off at quarter past 
four, and the old negro sat up from his doze upon the 
smoking-room seat, shivering ai^d feeling for the heat in 
the. steam pipes and scratching his gray poll while he 
recounted who were to be called. 

01' Crusty — lo'ar five," he muttered to himself. 
De captain — lo'ar nine; and M\ss ^'<)cv"^ — d^V% 
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right; she said shore to wake her," he assured himself, 
as though his memory in her respect was to be ques- 
tioned, " in lo'ar four."/ 

He arose and brushed up and, proceeding to lower 
five, he thrust in a hand and vigorously shook a fat, 
flabby thigh. The voice of a traveling man, who had 
catalogued himself with the porter as " old Crusty," 
put up the expected objection. 

"Heh! What's matter?" 

" Time to git up, suh ! " 

" Where are we? " 

" Near to Bark River, boss." 

" Huh! Why didn't you call me sooner? " 

The porter passed on, without argument, to lower 
nine, where his hand through the curtains grasped a 
lithe, firm, muscular leg. " De captain " — brevetted 
by the porter a full grade higher than the single silver 
bar on his coat claimed — had been sound asleep ; but 
he roused to the touch as to reveille. 

A dark, well-shaped head looked out, and a pleasant, 
rigorous voice, with that peculiar quality of maturity 
which comes to a young man who has been put in 
places of command, said: 

" Hello ! Oh ; I remember. Thanks." 

" Yo're very welcome, captain, suh ; yo've half an 
hour befo' Escanaba." 

" Just right," the young man said ; his gray eyes 
looked up at the porter as he spoke. The negro smiled ; 
the young man blinked a bit, drew back into his berth 
and began dressing. The porter, feeling better, re- 
turned to the other end of the car where was Miss 
Ethel's berth, and hesitated. 

Ethel Carew was the whole name of the girl hidden 
by the curtains of lower four. She was a yovm^ XsA:^ 
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of twenty-two now; but the porter, who had been on 
that " run " for many years, knew her when she was a 
child — a fair, violet-eyed, light-haired little girl from 
the west who traveled from Chicago with her uncles 
and aunts — Mr. and Mrs. John Cullen or Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucas Cullen — to visit her grandfather at St. 
Florentin. 

She had no mother, it developed; and her father, for 
some reason, never made the trip from Chicago to 
Escanaba but always was out home in Wyoming. Yet 
she seldom had passed a year without a journey north 
and south along the lake — accompanied always by one 
of the Cullens and always traveling in luxury, with a 
drawing-room and a section for every extra member of 
the party. 

This trip, however, was different. For Miss Ethel 
had appeared entirely unaccompanied upon the platform 
at Chicago last evening ; and she had been carrying her 
own handbag. The porter, greeting her and seizing 
the handbag, had made at once for the drawing-room, 
but only to find, as she followed him, that she had a 
ticket for lower four. 

'* Fix you up wid de drawing-room now. Miss Ethel," 
he whispered to her after the train had started, and the 
room at the end proved to be unsold. 

She thanked him but said that a lower would do very 
well. \ 

"Not even a section; jes' d^ lower," the old man 
ruminated as he moved reluctantly away; and he ob- 
served her during the evening with concerned interest. 
After her visit to the dining car — which was mighty 
brief for a young lady who looked so well and ought to 
have a good appetite — she asked for a tablp ; and she 
took a great sheaf of worrisome looking papers from 
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her traveling bag and bothered over them all evening, 
finally writing two letters which she gave him and told 
him to be sure to mail at Fond du Lac. Then she went 
to bed, leaving a call for ten minutes after four ! 

When he polished her stout, little tan boots in the 
night, he observed that they were sound only by grace of 
resoling and mending; and her overcoat, which he had 
hung up for her, was of common, heavy wool. Van- 
ished this year was the coat of soft fur which she had 
worn before in winter. 

The porter tapped gently and unwillingly upon the 
wood partition at the head of lower four. The girl 
within, who had been lying awake beside her black, un- 
curtained window, looking up at the bright, winter 
stars, replied and instantly stirred herself; she drew 
down the shade, closed the window which she had left 
open at her feet and turned on her light. Whatever 
were the reflections and speculations which had been 
holding her the moment before, she dismissed them ; and 
whereas she had scarcely been conscious of particularly 
observing the young man in section nine the evening 
before, this morning she noticed with interest that he 
also was getting up. 

He was on his way home from France, she had heard 
him say last night in answer to a question; they were 
in southern Wisconsin then ; so Ethel had not thought 
particularly about his destination. But this morning 
it was plain that his home must be in the sparsely set- 
tled land which she knew well, the region of lake and 
forest, bays and islands near the Straits ; and the more 
she noticed him this morning, the more she wondered to 
which of the little towns and villages he was going. 
Last night, when she casually considered him, she had 
classified him as much thf* same sort of yo\mg mwi ^^ 
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she usually met at her uncles' homes in Chicago, — 
young men who had possessed from birth assured places 
and definite advantages. But this morning, as the 
train neared Escanaba, and she and the ^^ captain '* 
stood together on the platform of the Pullman, she re- 
ceived quite a different impression; others had not in- 
sured advantage to this young man; he had had to do 
for himself, she was quite sure ; he had known hard work 
and meager living here in the north. 

She watched him as he rubbed the frost from the 
glass of the door and then, after looking about to see 
if she minded and receiving her shake of head in re- 
turn, he stooped and lifted the platform stop and 
opened the Pullman door. The keen, cold wind swept 
in, scented of the forests, and away to the east lay, 
vaguely, the sheen of the ice-sheet over Green Bay. 
The " captain " drew a deep breath of air and stepped 
back a little, his shoulders pulling up and his hands 
unconsciously clenching at his sides. The train was 
pulling into the station now, and the porter appeaiTed, 
carrying Ethel's handbag and the " captain's " suit 
case. The Soo train which was to continue the jour- 
ney north was standing upon another track; and the 
porter immediately took the hand baggage to it. But 
Ethel walked on the platform beside the cars. The 
dark-haired young man had started to get on board 
but, after a question to the brakeman, he got down 
from the step and came forward near Ethel in search 
of the conductor. 

** St. Florentin? " she heard the conductor repeat. 
" No ; never heard of it." 

" They hadn't in Chicago either," the young man 
said. ^^ But I told them it was near the Straits, and 
they said that some one here would know." 
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"Not me; but I'm new here. Better try in th^ 
station," the conductor suggested. 

"Tvctime?'' 

"Think so," the conductor said doubtfully. 

Ethel turned about quickly and moved nearer. The 
evident fact that the young man did not know the 
place where he was going upset her theory of him; 
but he was asking about St. Florentin. 

" I can tell you about St. Florentin," she offered. 
"It's the name of an old mill town which hasn't been 
on the map for twenty years, I reckon. It's near 
Quesnel; you take this train and get off there; then 
it's ten miles across country." 

The young man bared his head, and his pleasant 
gray eyes lighted a little with excitement. 

"You know it! Thank you!" he said. "That's 
just what I wanted to know." 

" If you're going to St. Florentin," Ethel continued 
to volunteer impulsively, ** you must be going to see 
my grandfather." 

"Why?" 

"Because he's the only man — except his servants 
— who lives there. It's a deserted village, except for 
his house." 

" His name is Bagley ? " 

" No ; Cullen — Lucas Cullen." 

"Then there's no one named Bagley.'^" 

" Not that I've ever heard of." 

"Or Carew?" 

Ethel started a little. " My name is Carew." 

" It is ! Then your father's there — or is going to- 
be there. Miss Carew? " 

" My father has not been in St. Florentin for more 
than twenty years/' Ethel said. " And no^ — m^ 
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father was with a regiment of engineers," she ex- 
plained, more fully than she meant to a moment before. 
Knowledge about St. Florentin and about some one 
of her name seemed to be extremely important to this 
stranger. " He was killed last June." 

The young man motioned quickly with a gesture of 
self -rebuke for his question. " I was stupid," he said, 
" thinking only about my affairs." 

" You did not know about my father," Ethel re- 
turned in his defense. 

" No ; I didn't know he was your father ; but his 
name — it was Philip Carew ? " 

" Yes." 

" It came to me in a way which should have let me 
know." 

She wanted to ask from whom it came, but he was 
inquiring further. 

" There will be som^ one else there named Carew? " 

" I am going there," Ethel said. 

" And there is a place called the Resurrection? Or 
some church called that, perhaps? You will excuse 
me, Miss Carew; but I've been trying a long time to 
^nd some one who knows about St. Florentin." 

" There's an island," Ethel said, " about half a 
mile off shore and not far from my grandfather's 
called Resurrection Rock." 

" There is, then ! " he cried, this information so 
amazingly stirring liim that Ethel volunteered: 

" It's rightly called Isle de la Resurrection. That's 
the old name from Jesuit and Indian times. But it's 
not much of an island; just a few acres, mostly rock." 

" What is on the island ; a town ? " 

"A bouse," Ethel replied. "Only one house." 
*^Do jou know who lives tiiexe? " 
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"No one lives there. No one has ever lived in the 
house; it's been empty since it was built," 

" That's strange ! " 

"It is — very." 

" But surely you can tell me something more about 
that." 

"Why, I would if I could; but that's all I know 
about the house on Resurrection Rock. Just that it's 
there and closed." 

"Let's see," he said, and he was breathing fast, 
she saw, as he gazed down at her; he opened his coat 
and was fumbling in an inner pocket when the bell of 
the engine and the call of the brakeman warned that 
the train was to start. They had wandered together 
half a car length from the step; and, as the train 
moved, he seized her arm to steady her while she ran; 
he half lifted her to the car step and swung on after 
her. She entered the coach and, proceeding up the 
aisle until she found where the porter from the Pull- 
man had left her bag, she sat down beside it. The 
dark-haired young man halted next her; he seemed, 
in the last few moments, to suddenly realize the strange- 
ness of his questions ; but she thought that he had, 
at first, an impulse to ask her something more. But 
he did not; he merely said formally, " Quite all right .'^ 
Have everything? " 

She answered aflSrmatively, and he went to the seat 
far forward where he found his suit case and where 
he dropped down and sat as though dazed by his dis- 
coveries of the last minutes. People were moving in 
the aisle, and they shut him from Ethel's view; when 
she glanced at him a little later, he seemed to be in- 
tently studying some document which he held before 
him, — a paper* from his pocket, the girl \)[vo\x^>l. 
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He interrupted this study, suddenly, to turn about 
and look back at Ethel ; and again she was sure that 
he wished to return to her. But he waited; and the 
next moment one of his neighbors seized the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a soldier just back from France; 
the man sat down beside him; and, as they talked, 
a group of others of the war-curious gathered. 

Ethel leaned back, still stirred a little from her share 
in the peculiar event which had so surprisingly agi- 
tated him. It was plain that the fact of there being a 
place in the peninsula called St. Florentin — and near 
it an island called Resurrection Rock — had been, at 
the same time, incredible and of overwhelming im- 
portance to him. Also he possessed her father's name 
in some connection with that place,— her father, whom 
he had supposed to be living but whose name, he recol- 
lected, had been mentioned in a way which should have 
made him guess that her father wks dead. His errand 
certainly was altogether unusual and suggestive of 
developments, of what sort she could not yet figure, 
but which might most powerfully affect the outcome of 
her own visit to St. Florentin this day. 

A difficult visit that was to be, even at its best, 
she knew; for she was bound to St. Florentin to ask 
her grandfather to do the thing which, of all con- 
ceivable acts, he was least likely to do : to forward her 
money to the amount of many hundred thousands of 
dollars without security and with little likelihood of 
receiving it back. Moreover, since her father's death, 
she realized that in a way she had become the inheritor 
of his quarrel with her grandfather. 

What was the cause of the quarrel, Ethel never 

inew; but she had known the fact of the trouble be- 

tween grandfather and his bxolVveT JoVov — and that 
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her own father was on the side against grandfather — 
as long as she had known anything. That was as 
long ago as when she and her father used to live in 
the old, rough, low-roofed ranch house near the north 
fork of the Powder River where, they told her, she 
had been born. 

She must have been about five when she realized that 
the picture of " mamma " which was always in her 
father's room represented some one who not only had 
loved papa and Ethel but who also had loved a papa 
and mamma of her own and a sister, a good deal like 
her, who was living far away in a meaningless place 
called France and two brothers who had big houses in 
a city called Chicago which was as much bigger than 
Cheyenne as Cheyenne was bigger than Buffalo. 
Ethel's interrogations as to when she might see that 
lady who was like mamma, and also mamma's papa 
and mamma, evoked only indefinite replies at first ; but 
at last her father took her on a train and traveled with 
her many days till they came to New York where Ethel 
had the unforgetable experience of living for a week 
aboard a huge boat while it carried her to a country 
not at all like Wyoming or New York, but which 
was called France and where she was told to call 
everything and every one by strange, interesting 
names. 

She lived in a most wonderful house, called a chateau, 
with her aunt Cecilia and uncle Hilaire. Her father 
did not stay there at all but returned at once to 
Wyoming. At the end of the year, aunt Cecilia — 
who had no child of her own — brought her to New 
York where her father met her. Ethel remembered 
that first visit to Prance better than the second one 
three jears later; aunt Cecilia, was very pxell-j wA 
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kind and interesting, but she had queer ideas, such 
as 'that a little girl might be afraid of big horses and 
that boys — not girls — climbed trees and that one 
should never go bare-headed into the sunlight. Ethel's 
later visit was memorable chiefly because it was at 
the chateau that she first met her uncle Lucas, of 
Chicago, and aunt Myra and her cousins, Julia and 
Bennet. They took Ethel back to. America with them 
and brought her to Chicago; thus she met her uncle 
John and aunt Margaret and her grandfather and 
grandmother. 

She was eight, then, and quite able to understand 
that such a delay in making the family acquaintance 
was not customary. And the separation of her father 
from her mother's immediate family was made more 
marked — rather than less so — by the circumstances 
that he was on terms of close friendship with her 
mother's cousin^ Oliver, who, like her father, had as 
little as possible to do with the other CuUens. Cousin 
Oliver had to have business relations with them, as 
the whole family owned land and mines together; but 
he and his wife never visited at uncle Lucas's or uncle 
John's. 

The cause was not to be inquired about in Chicago, 
Ethel understood. But at home in Wyoming, she used 
to ask her father about it all. 

"Why, we couldn't get along together, dearie; so 
we stopped trying," was all he ever would say. " But 
you mustn't have trouble with your mother's people, 
whom you love and who love you." 

Ethel recognized this for an evasion; and she be- 
lieved that when she was older, he would tell her more. 
But if he had intended to, he did not ; and Ethel found 
herself accustomed to accept the strange situation. 
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She had become fond of her people who showed her 
only their kindly and pleasant and generous side and 
who insisted upon claiming her for their own. Of 
course, after a time, she read and heard ugly reports 
about her grandfather; but she would not credit them. 
She thought he might have done some things which 
her father would not do; but she did not believe he 
had been as bad as people said. If he had, why didn't 
they put him in jail? 

It was not until this last summer that she* saw any- 
thing of the unpleasant side of her grandfather and 
of her uncles; for, after her father had been killed 
and her cousin Oliver had died, she had undertaken 
to carry out her father's agreements with his business 
associates and to meet his obligations. 

The attempt had involved letters to her grandfather 
and visits to her uncles in search of aid; and quickly 
she came to realize that the quarrel between her father 
and them no longer was to be ignored but that it was 
to underlie all her own relations with them. 

And how was that remarkable, unopened house upon 
the Rock — about which her grandfather talked so 
much — connected with them? Or with her? What 
was its meaning to them? She had never thought of 
it as having important meaning; it had seemed merely 
an intrusion, an impertinence. But the encounter 
with the young man who was going there and who had 
her father's name stirred new speculations. 



CHAPTER III 

" YOU MIGHT BE ANY ONE ! " 

GRAY streaks of dawn were spreading over the 
sky and making visible snow-clad land and, be- 
yond, the frozen surface of the great lake. The 
train had passed the points of Green Bay and was run- 
ning almost east along the upper shore of Lake Michi- 
gan and out upon the point of the peninsula with Su- 
perior barely two-score miles away to the north. The 
passengers who were getting on and off at the tiny, 
snow-covered towns were becoming more and more 
familiar looking to Ethel; they were little-town mer- 
chants making short business trips; lake fishermen; a 
group of men with guns evidently were farmers on a 
midwinter holiday, hunting for fox ; there was a priest 
bound for St. Ignace and a couple of Indians neatly 
dressed in their black best, with white collars and with 
their hair barber-trimmed. Many of them evidently 
had had breakfast before taking the train; others 
brought papers of food which they opened. Ethel ob- 
served that two neighbors were sharing their packages 
with the young man who had asked about St. Florentin ; 
and she took from her bag a box of sandwiches which 
she had brought from Chicago and also breakfasted. 

Now the number of passengers in the car was di- 
minishing; the stops were more widely separated; and 
the patches of cleared ground, where farming had been 
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done, became more and more infrequent. The train 
puffed past burnt-over ground with the black tops of 
stumps protruding from the snow or through bare- 
boughed forests of second growth through which the 
morning sun glared down, dazzling and glistening. 
Huge, blue shadows denoted the survival of clumps 
of pine and the regrowth of cedar. 

" Quesnel ! *' the brakeman called when next he 
opened the car door, and Ethel stood up, buttoning 
her coat close to her throat. The dark-haired young 
man looked about interrogatively; she nodded, and 
he arose and also prepared to go out. When she 
stooped for her bag, he came quickly down the aisle 
and took the bag from her. The train halted beside 
a platform heaped high with snow and with a shelter 
shed in the middle from which white streaks of wood 
smoke wafted in the morning air. 

They stepped down upon the platform, and the train 
immediately puffed on. No one else had left the cars 
at Quesnel; and no one had got on. There seemed 
to be no one at the station just now except a middle- 
aged Indian man in mackinaw coat and cap and with 
brown leggings who stepped from the shelter, carrying 
a pair of skis and with another pair, smaller and 
newer, strapped to his back. 

"B'jou," he said to Ethel. 

" Good morning, Asa,'* she hailed, offering her gloved 
hand. ** Every one well at St. Florentin? *' 

" Everybody," the Indian asserted. " Big snow last 
night again. Nobody breaks road yet.'* He was ex- 
plaining his appearance with the skis. " Sam perhaps 
try to go to Rest Cabin with team later, maybe. Got 
to walk from here now." His eyes shifted from her to 
the stranger. 
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"Oh, I expected to ski over," Ethel said. " C^n 
I send word to grandfather I'm here, or is the wire 
down? " 

" All right to Rest Cabin," the Indian said, not shift- 
ing 4hs glance from the stranger. " All down this side 
last night." 

" This is Asa Redbird," Ethel said to the soldier, 
" who lives near my grandfather and who is good 
enough to help us out sometimes." 

" My name is Barney Loutrelle." The young man 
completed the introduction, speaking to the Indian as 
he offered his hand. 

" B'jou," Redbird said. 

" B'jou." 

"Where you want to go?" the Indian asked with 
more interest. 

" With us, Asa," Ethel supplied quickly. " Can you 
get him skis or shoes ? " 

" Yes," the Indian said. " You have these ones," 
he offered his skis. " Sled goes over to break road 
all way this afternoon. I come then, or get shoes over 
there." He motioned with his head, almost impercepti- 
bly, toward a couple of houses far back from the track 
where smoke was showing. ** No hurry about me." 

Loutrelle put his hand on the skis doubtfully. 
"You want me to take them?" he asked half to the 
Indian, half to Ethel. The readiness of Asa's offer 
had surprised her a little; but Barney Loutrelle had 
spoken to Redbird in just the right manner. And he 
had mentioned his Christian name; Indians like to 
know Christian names — and to use them. It was 
plain that Barney Loutrelle, though he was not fa- 
miliar with this particular locality, knew the Indians 
of the north. 
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"I think Asa doesn't mind waiting for the sled," 
Ethel said. " Then you'll keep my bag with you, 
Asa?" 

The Indian moved her bag with his foot and set it 
aside. He unstrapped the skis from his back and, 
stooping, placed the skis to Ethel's feet. 

"You want I should take your satchel?" he asked 
of Loutrelle when he straightened. 

"No, thanks. I'll take it along. But if you don't 
want those straps — " 

The Indian measured his shoulder with his glance, 
lengthened the straps and secured the suit case at 
Barney's side. 

" All right? " Redbird asked. 

"All right." 

" B'jou." 

"B'jou," Barney said, closing the transaction be- 
tween them. 

" I be there," Redbird said to Ethel, " about four 
o'clock, I think. Good-by." 

" Good-by," Ethel said. " Thank you very much 
for coming for me." 

The Indian picked up Ethel's bag and moved into 
the shed from which he had appeared. Ethel looked 
up at her companion and smiled a little. 

"I seem to have selected you for my escort," she 
said. 

" I'm very much obliged to you," he returned. 
** Shall we go now — that way?" 

" Yes." 

He cut staffs for them and set off a little ahead of 
her as she purposely stayed back to observe him. He 
knew how to ski and was not a bit clumsy about it; 
but he had not skied {or some time, she ttvow^^.. 
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He needed a few moments to get the feel of the long 
runners upon the snow. 

" Not too fast, ain I? " he asked. 

" Oh, no ! " She caught pace, with him, breathing 
deeply and evenly. It was near noon and, though still 
cold, much warmer than in the early morning; the air 
was clear, and the wind, which had blown a gale dur- 
ing the night, had quieted almost to a calm. 

" We go due south, they told me on the train,'* he 
said, glancing ahead. 

"Yes; to St. Florentin; and to the Rock too, until 
a fork about a mile this side of grandfather's, where 
you take a road more to the east." 

She remembered that he had not definitely said that 
he was bound for the island; but the visible impulse 
which unconsciously quickened his stride when she again 
mentioned the Rock revealed the fact to her. 

" The farmer who keeps the key to the house on 
Resurrection Rock lives at the end of that road, I 
understand," he said. 

" The road goes to his house ; his name's Wheedon ; 
he lives on the shore." 

" Of course the lake is frozen over clear out to the 
Rock." 

*' Surely," Ethel said. She had been aware that he 
had been asking questions about the locality — and 
particularly about the Rock — from the people on the 
train. She had told him that she knew no ;nore about 
the house on the Rock; nevertheless she had expected 
that now he would ask her more about it. Indeed, 
she was certain that he wanted to; but the constraint 
which had held him away on the trjun still influenced 
him; and it was her question which first forced itself 
out. 
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•* How did you hear the name of my father, Mr. 
Loutrelle?'* ^he asked. 

*^0h!'' he, said; and she recognized, as she looked 
up at him, that he had been expecting the question 
and had been trying, unsuccessfully, to be ready for 
it. " That came up, in England — in London, Miss 
Carew, when I was in France." 

It was plain that he realized he had replied inco- 
herently; so Ethel waited. 

" In November, about two months ago,'* he added. 

"When my father's name came up in London? 
How?'* 

" In a letter to me. Miss Carew." 

" I see. You knew one of his men ! " 

"No; it wasn't like that — not at all like that. 
It happened just before the armistice, Miss Carew. 
Huston Adley was in London — " He was in difficul- 
ties with the telling; but now he did not want to stop, 
as he hesitated and looked down at her, " We're not 
going too fast? " he asked. 

"Not now," Ethel assured. They had, indeed, al- 
most halted as they entered the woods, keeping to the 
course of the snow-obliterated road winding between 
the trees. And, as Ethel watched her companion, sud- 
denly she better comprehended the nature of the con- 
straint which had held him. What he had to say was 
far too serious and personal to be discussed in the 
publicity and amid the interruptions of the train. She 
realized that he had been counting upon — or at least 
hoping for — some such chance as this of talking to 
her alone. 

" Your father's name came to me first in a letter 
from London, Miss Carew," he said. " I think, after 
all " — he referred aloud thus to some debate which 
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he had had with himself — "you'd better see it first. 
But don't — suppose anything from if, please." 

He thrust his hand into a side pocket and drew out 
a square^ white envelope with English stamp and post- 
mark and with the English strip — " Opened by the 
Censor.'* It was addressed to Barney Loutrelle, Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in a certain American regiment in 
France. He handed it to her, and she pulled off her 
heavy gloves and drew out the single folded sheet and 
read, in vigorous, youthful handwriting: 

Nov. 7, '18. 
Dear Barney : 

One named Philip Carew is here and keeps asking 
for you. Do you know him? He says you don't; 
but he knows you; or at least seems to have some 
mighty important business for you. 

If this sweet little altercation ceases soon, I'd ad- 
vise you to come and try to learn what he wants. If 
you can't, perhaps you can get him there — Philip 
Carew, the name. Try it and see. 

Yours, 

Hus. 

Ethel's breath stopped ; she stood holding the letter 
with trembling ha?id while she examined the postmark 
which, like the date written upon the page, was No- 
vember 7, 1918. 

" My father ! " she said. " He was killed in June ! " 

" Yes ; you told me so," Loutrelle replied gently. 

"You don't mean that there was a mistake? My 
father's alive and — " 

" No," Loutrelle denied quickly. " No ; no ; you 
mustn't think of that. I told you not to suppose any- 
thingfrom this." 
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" Then, of course, this doesn't refer to the Philip 
Carew who was my father," Ethel said, beitter eon- 
trolling herself but yet frightened. At what, she did 
not know. " Does it ? Do you think that it does, 
Mr. Loutrelle ? " she demanded, when he did not an- 
swer. Tlien, "Who is this Hus? Did he know my 
father?'' 

" I don't think so. He's a friend of mine — a 
Canadian from Edmonton. He was a lieutenant in 
my battalion. He'd been wounded and sent to Blighty 
where he lived with his cousins, London people — " 

"Do you think this refers to my father, Mr. Lou- 
trelle?'* 

" That's what we have to work out together. Miss 
Carew; and we must go on," he commanded her with 
that concerned gentleness with which he had spoken 
before. He reclaimed his letter; aiid she closed her 
little hands, holding one white fist and then the other 
to her lips and blowing upon them before thrusting 
them into her gloves. He moved a little and waited 
for her; she came forward beside him, and they pro-^ 
ceeded over the smooth, glistening snow. 

" Do you know Boyne across there ? " he asked, his 
gray eyes studying her as he motioned with his head 
in the direction of the distant lake. 

" You mean the little town — " 

" They call it a city." 

" Yes ; I know — on the other side. I've been there.. 
What's that to do with my father? " 

" If I knew, I'd tell you right out," he assured. 
"But as it is, the only way I see is to explain how 
that letter — and what followed — came to me ; and 
that involves a good deal of talking about — " 

" What? '' 
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" Myself, ** he said simply. 

She glanced up at him quickly. The speculation 
concerning him, which she had been forming during the 
inoming, and her thought that his errand to St. Flor- 
£ntin was likely to influence her aff^airs, seemed better 
jfounded than she had guessed. He, too, was feeling 
;an association of their interests, an association not 
yet to be defined but not powerless for that. 

" Do you want to tell me something of your father, 
jMiss Carew? " he asked. 

" You mean where he lived? That was in Wyoming; 
we had a ranch once on the Powder River ; later we — 
my father and myself, Mr. Loutrelle ; my mother died 
when I was three — we moved to Sheridan, and he be- 
.qame interested in a large number of development proj- 
ects. I know a good deal about them and what he did 
until he went to France a year and a half ago; he 
had irrigation and water-power works planned in 
Wyoming and Montana and other parts of the west. 
Is that what you wanted to know? '* 

" Partly. Then he wasn't connected particularly 
with this section ? ** 

" Only through me — or my mother's family.' 

** Or with Charlevoix County across the lake? 

"Not at all; why?'' 

" That's the only place I ever was, before I went 
into the war — the section about twelve miles inland 
and six or seven miles this side of Boyne. You know 
that particular part, Miss Carew? " 

"They've farms there, haven't they? Then your 
people lived — " 

" I don't know where my own people lived, or what 
they were," Loutrelle interrupted quickly. " And the 
part I'm thinking of isn't farms. It's much like this," 
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he glanced about at the trees, " second growth woods, 
only a bit older ; and Indians like Asa Redbird." 

" You mean — " 

" I lived with them ; yes. Miss Carew. Until I was 
seven years old. I thought I was an Indian myself. 
Some Chippewas — a good man, Azen Mabo and his 
wife — had me. I don't remember ever thinking that 
they were my parents; I guess I had some sort of 
memory of other Indians who had me before. But I 
can remember the day Azen told me that I was white.'* 

He said this quite without bitterness, simply as a 
statement of a fact; but Ethel saw his lips press 
tightly together, involuntarily ; his eyes gazed vacantly 
far away, and something within EthePs breast seemed 
to tug and draw taut. Consciously as she observed 
him, she was looking for mark of Indian in his features 
— for a sallowness of skin or flattenipg of cheek bone. 
The glare of the noon sun and the dazzle from the 
snow gave a light to exaggerate any coarseness or. 
blunting of feature; but it showed him only fairer of 
skin and with purer proportions in his face than he 
had seemed to possess before. And, unconsciously, 
her gaze gave him to her now as a little boy in poor, 
ragged clothing — a fair-skinned, good-looking little 
boy with that same pleasant, likable look in his gray 
eyes — standing in an Indian hut in woods like these 
and looking up at an Indian, like Asa, who was tell- 
ing him that he was white. 

" Azen told me he got me from another Indian — 
a man named Noah Jo, who had had a boat and moved 
around a good deal," Loutrelle went on. ** He didn't 
find out much about me; for Noah Jo was sick when 
he sent for Azen and died about the time Azen got 
there. Azen took, with me, Noah Jo's rifle and boat 
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and gear and some other things ; one of them was a 
ring which Noah Jo said went with me. Azen showed 
it to me then, Miss Carew; and years later, he gave 
it to me. Would you like to see it?'' 

" Please," Ethel said, that strange tug pulling at her 
liarder. What he was saying to her was no oft-re- 
peated or cheaply told tale, she was sure; he was 
bringing himself to relate these circumstances of his 
life only after a struggle with his pride. And she 
could guess how hard and bitter must have been the 
building of that pride by the little boy, a white boy 
in the Indian shack in the woods. 

He took off a glove and, putting his hand inside 
of his coat, he felt in some secure inner pocket and 
took out a little chamois bag from which he drew a 
ring, a woman's ring, Ethel saw, when she received 
it. It was a small but remarkable ring of gold, with- 
out jewels but decorated in a beautiful and stately 
manner. It was an old ring, not marked with a date, 
but of a fashion which suggested a century, or two 
centuries, gone. Ethel could not visualize it alone 
upon a woman's hand; its original possessor, she 
thought, certainly had counted this only one among 
many ornaments for her slender fingers. And the 
image it called up caused Ethel to glance up at its 
present owner with new estimation which he met by 
color deepening upon his cheek, though his eyes met 
hers steadily. \ 

" What did that mean to you? " she asked, holding 
it a moment longer before giving it back. 

" Nothing much at first, that I remember," he said. 
" I was white ; but for a while I went with the Indians 
more than with the whites. Indian boys and girls, as 
well as white, attended the same little schoolhouse on 
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the Charlevoix road. I was either Barney Mabo or 
some people called me Barney with the Mabos, giving 
me no last name of my own. When I got older, I used 
to do chores for the white farmers around; and they 
treated me like white. One of them got me a job in 
Boyne City so I could go to high school. That was 
when Azen gave me the ring; he knew I wasn't coming 
back to him — to stay. He never showed the ring to 
any one else — except maybe to some of his Indian 
friends. I never did, either. Miss Carew." 

He considered it for a moment, holding it in the palm 
of his bare hand ; they were proceeding slowly side by 
side. ** Being a woman's ring," he said, " I supposed 
it was my mother's — whoever she was and however 
she happened to give it, and me, to Noah Jo. But it 
didn't seem to me that I could do anything about 
finding her, except by accident. So I just kept the 
ring and tried not to think too much about her. Be- 
ing busy helped. You see," he smiled a little in his 
retrospection as he put the ring away, " it wasn't any 
absolute cinch going through Boyne high school and 
supporting yourself. Then the war came along; and 
I went." 

«In 1917?" \ 

" I got in our own army then ; but I had the luck to 
go just after the Marne, with the Canadians." 

" Oh ! Did you ? That was fine ! " 

" I had the luck to be pinged a little the next fall — 
a * cushy blighter % you know? " 

"Yes; a wound taking you back to London." 

" That's it. I spent the winter of 1915-1916 there, 
Miss Carew. I was just a kid, not hurt a lot but 
temporarily on crutches, though I could get about 
pretty well. England was laying herself out for the 
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Canadians. We'd been having our big losses together; 
almost everybody had some one who'd gone * west ' ; 
and most of 'em couldn't realize it. London — and 
all England, Miss Carew — was full of people trying to 
get in touch with fellows who'd been reported killed 
— just their names brought home on a government 
telegram and maybe a package of letters returned 
later." 

** Yes ; I know,," Ethel said quietly, her breath catch- 
ing a little. 

" So it wasn't strange that a good many people 
were trying to iSnd out more." 

"You mean trying to trace men reported killed, 
who might merely have been missing? " 

"Yes; they did that; but more generally they ac- 
cepted the truth of the government report but tried 
to reach their dead." 

" Oh ! " 

" You see * Raymond ' had recently been killed — " 

" You mean — " 

" Sir Oliver Lodge's son ; yes. Miss Carew. His 
father and mother and friends were receiving messages 
which they published and which they were sure miist 
be from him ; and thousands of other people — not 
a crazy lot but scientists and lawyers and editors and 
judges and kings' counselors and hard-headed mer- 
chants and all sorts of Englishmen — were getting 
communications which they believed must be from their 
men who'd been killed." 

" Oh ! " Ethel murmured again. She did not hear 

what he said during the next moments. Her thoughts 

had gone, from him to the letter he had shown her; 

she was rehearsing thie words which referred to her 

father. '' Ohi'' 
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They were still fallowing, mechanically and without 
eifort, the wide course of the old St. Florentin road 
which lay two feet or three feet or five — according to 
the depth of the new drifts — below the glistening 
crust of the snow. The air had become so calm that 
the midday sun was dispensing more appreciable 
warmth. Ethel could feel it mitigating the cold of the 
air upon her cheek ; she could see it beginning to melt 
the surface of the tiny snow ridges rounded up on the 
lower boughs of the trees. The sun failed to quite 
dissolve the snow, succeeding only in making it fluid 
enough to refreeze as ice on the bottom of the twigs 
and mantle the boughs more closely. 

It was quite comfortable pushing along on skis; 
indeed, Ethel felt warm and loosened her coat collar. 
They had passed no one; and except for scars on the 
drifts here and there which probably marked Asa Red- 
bird's trail to Quesncl, they saw no mark of human 
presence. Bird tracks patterned a powdery drift; a 
dog — probably the property of one of Asa's neigh- 
bors back in the woods — had crossed the road. Once 
a shadow flapped and passed obliquely before them; 
and Ethel, gazing up, saw a hawk high in the sky. 

". . . talked a lot about it," Loutrelle was saying 
when next she was conscious of hearing. " But I had 
no particular reason for being interested. I'd lost 
some pals, of course ; but we never talked in the trenches 
of caring to communicate with them. All that sort 
of thing was back home in England; and it seemed 
silly or queer, what I'd learned of it from Huston* 
His aunt and his cousins — the girls — went in for 
it hard; they'd lost their men, you see. They were 
all sure they were getting messages back and forth 
and could find out all sorts of things. T\ve^ \v«A «. 
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* sitting ' one evening at their house when I was with 
them for dinner, and it occurred to me, if there's any- 
thing in this rot, why not try to find out about myself. 
So I sat with them and asked them to inquire about 
my mother and father. I'd not told any one of them 
— even Hus, then — anything except that I had no 
parents; and I received in reply the foolest sort of 
tosh. * There is some one here who is loved by an- 
other — a mother — very distant,* " he continued, 
imitating another's voice. " * There is a dark-eyed, 
fatherly man who also loves him. They do not know 
where he is.' 

" Well, Miss Carew," he ceased to imitate. " It 
was worse than gipsy fortune-telling or palm-reading. 
But having got me to try, the Adleys wouldn't leave 
me alone till I'd tried other mediums, and if variety 
in my life was what I wanted, they gave it to me. 

" I'd supposed that my mother probably was dead ; 
and if there was anything at all in these seances which 
so many important people believed in, I thought I 
could at least find out whether she really was living 
or dead. But when I asked one medium, I'd be told 
she was living; the neit would say she was dead. 
About my father likewise. Rot or nothing. Then I 
returned to duty and forgot all about it at the front 
till I was laid up in London again for a few weeks 
ending last October. Hus Adley, who'd finally lost 
an arm and was permanently on duty in London, 
had gone quite over to the civilian enthusiasms, and 
he dragged me around to sittings in a private house 
on Cavendish Square. You know London, Miss 
Carew? " 

" I know Cavendish Square," Ethel said. 

** It's of no great importance except, you see, the 
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neighborhood wasn't one where you'd look for cheap 
frauds." 

" No. What happened? " 

" Several affairs which startled other people." 

*'But yourself?" 

"Well, I got a few surprises, too." 

"Of what sort?" 

"Facts about myself instead of foolishness. Some- 
body connected with that affair — I'm not saying that 
the information came from spirits — but somebody in 
that room seemed to know just about everything con- 
cerning me. And I found out that my father was living 
but my mother was dead." 

"How did you find that out? " 

"At the sitting." 

"But you said that at other sittings you'd been 
told such things before," Ethel objected. "And you 
thought it was rot." 

" Because the other things told me at the same time 
about matters which I knew were foolish. But this 
time — well, I admit several shocks. The medium told 
me little details about myself for years back, espe- 
cially about my life over here. She knew about my 
ring and Azen Mabo and Noah Jo; about my friends 
in Boyne high school — people I'd never mentioned to 
any one." 

"How did she know?" 

" That's what gave me a jump. Of course, she might 
have learned those things, if she'd taken the trouble, 
or if Hus had sent a staff of detectives over here. 
Everything could have been learned naturally." 

"Then why didn't you think it was?" 

" I haven't said it was learned unnaturallv ; but 
it was such a mixed lot of facts. Miss Carew. It 
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seemed to me a most enormous waste of time for any 
one to have sent over here collecting all those facts 
about me. I'm normal, Miss Carew; I don't prefer 
weird explanations. But I admit I walked the streets 
of London that night. For, you see, one of two things 
must be true; some one dead, but able to communicate 
with me, knew a lot about me, and might tell more; 
or the some one was living ; and then — " 

"What?" 

" I couldn't figure his — or her — reaspns." 

"For?" 

" Communicating with me that way." 

" So you believed — " 

" Nothing yet. But of course I went back to the 
same woman — alone this time — the next after- 
noon." 

"And you got? " 

" Nothing at all." 
.«0h!" 

" That rather let me down. The next day I had to 
go back to France. I was at the front ; but Hus stayed 
in London and kept trying to find out more for me, 
and on November seventh wrote me the letter I showed 
you." 

" About my father ! " 

" Of course I'd no idea who he was then or why he 
wanted me." 

"But what did you do?" 

" Nothing, right away. We were fighting hard until 
the eleventh." 

"Of course; but then?" 

" I was kept with the battalion. I had more time 
to myself; but no chance to go to London." 

" Or to try to * get ' my father where you were, Mr. 
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Loutrelle? I suppose that meant through a sitting 
in France." 

"To tell the truth, it seemed dll silly stuff to me 
again, Miss Carew; the jump Fd got from that one 
good evening had worn off. Then I had the luck, on 
the twelfth of December, to get a special discharge. 
I wired Hus in London that I was coming and we'd 
have a good time. But he wired back not to come 
to England but to get passage to America; said he 
was writing in explanation.. This letter came two 
days later." 

He halted again and put his hand into his coat 
pocket, drawing out an envelope similar to the other 
and with English stamp and postmark. Ethel recog- 
nized the same vigorous handwriting. Taking out the 
letter, she turned her back to the sun and read: 

Dear Barney : 

K you've never taken anything on trust before, 
take this from me, old top. Beat it for home — par- 
ticularly to the town of St. Florentin in Northern 
Michigan. Do you know it? 

If you don't, find it! It's not on any map I've 
looked at, I admit; but it's somewhere near a Strait 
which must be ]\fackinac. 

Now I'll not tell you why I'm ordering this. You'd 
say tosh and rot; but go! Particularly find a place 
named Resurrection or perhaps it's a house or a town 
near the water. Wait around. There'll be some one 
named Bagley there and Carew — not Philip Carew, 
I've mentioned before, unless there's another; maybe 
a relation. 

You're to tell Bagley you're Dick and you'll take 
things over. Now I don't know what this refers to; 
and neither will you, probably. But it's all I can find 
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Qut. I don't think you'll learn more except by go- 
ing. Only believe me, if I were you, I'd go at once. 

Hus. 
P.S. You may have to look out when you get there* 
But you can see to yourself. 

Ethel looked up. "Did anything follow this.'*'* 

" In explanation from Hus ? No." 

" Then what did you do? " 

" Started. — It must look silly to you, I suppose. 
But the war was over; I was let out. I had nowhere 
to go except to Hus — and he didn't want me — or 
else come back here. So I came here." 

He wasi now dissembling, she knew, the effect upon 
himself of his experience in London and this letter. 

." I'd have come, in your place, I think," Ethel said 
quietly. " Though I suppose that your friend means 
that he obtained this information by — unusual 
methods." 

" Yes." 

"From my father?" 

" He doesn't say that.'^ 

"But you think it." 

" A good many times since leaving France, I've 
thought that the whole business was a hoax. Miss 
Carew, especially when I got all the way to Chicago 
and even to Escanaba without finding any one who had 
ever heard of St. Florentin." 

" But now? " 

He looked down, his gray eyes challenging hers 
honestly and seriously. 

** What do you think. Miss Carew ? " 

" Well, certainly there is a St. Florentin — and you 
didn^t know it in December." 
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" No ; nor till this morning. But that's not 
denying there might be some one in London who 
knew it." 
"Then there's Resurrection Rock." 
"To which the same applies," he said. 
" But that couldn't apply to me, Mr. Loutrelle. 
No one in London in December could have known I 
was to go to St. Florentin. I didn't know it myself, 
then." 
" But you often came ; some one might know that." 
" Yes ; but our meeting this morning — ^" 
" Was a coincidence, of course. Miss ^Carew. But 

4 

I've been thinking a good deal about it, too. Against 
it, there's one wild shot, anyway. There's no Bagley 
about." 

" No." 

"Well, what do you think?" 

She made no immediate answer but gazed down at 
the letter which she reread before returning it to him. 
" What do you suppose it means ; * Tell Bagley you're 
Dick and you'll take things over '? " she asked at last. 

" I thought * Dick ' might be my real name. I just 
had the name Barney from Noah Jo. I took Lou- 
trelle ft>r myself from a man I liked when I started 
high school." 

He put his letter away and proceeded for several 
moments in silence. They were climbing a slightly 
higher and steeper hillside than any they had yefc 
encountered in that rolling forest land; and the sur- 
face of the snow showed the fresh imprint of snow- 
shoes distinct from the scratches of Asa Redbird's 
trail. Where these new footprints had come in, neither 
Ethel nor Loutrelle had noticed. Glancing back, they 
observed the marks as far back as they coxsid ^^^. 
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After a few minutes, the trail left the road abruptly 
and vanished between the trees to the south. 

" Some Indian must be making the round of his 
traps," Ethel commented. " We're coming to where 
used to be an old lumber camp for the woodmen,'* 
she said a little later, as the gray walls of old shacks 
appeared through the trees to the right. " No one's 
there now, but we keep one cabin sound and stocked 
with firewood." 

" Oh, yes," Loutrelle recollected. " Redbird's Rest 
Cabin where you're to wait for the team." 

He identified it easily out of the little group of 
deserted shacks which they approached. In addition 
to its being in better repair, a wire reached from the 
south and then stretched across the road and into the 
woods to the north, imdoubtedly the telephone wire 
which the Indian had mentioned as all right from St. 
Florentin to the cabin and down beyond. Loutrelle 
pushed ahead and thrust open the weather-beaten door. 
He removed his skis and Ethel's also and stood them 
against the wall. They stamped down upon a dry, 
board floor. Loutrelle closed the door, and a single, 
rudely glazed window lighted the interior which was 
perhaps twelve feet square with an old bunk on one 
side; upon the other was a boulder fireplace with a 
couple of benches before it. A telephone instrument 
was upon the wall. There was dry wood and brush 
under the chimney, and Loutrelle struck a match and 
started a blaze which swiftly roared into red flame. 

Ethel bent and swung out an iron crane set in the 
fireplace. She took a battered kettle from a shelf 
which held, besides, a few cheap dishes and a couple 
of tin boxes and cans. When Loutrelle looked about, 
she handed him the kettle, and he filled it with snow 
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and set it over the fire. He had flung his suit case 
from his shoulder and tossed away his cap and opened 
his coat. Ethel unbuttoned her coat, too, and sat 
down upon one of the benches before the fire. Lou- 
trelle did not sit down. 

" Tired? " he asked her. 

**I hadn't thought so; but it's nice to wait here." 

"Yes. How far've we come.'^ " 

" About four miles. The road follows the ridges 
beyond here, and the snow's never so deep. A team 
can usually get this far." 

Loutrelle turned to the fire and stood on the other 
side of the hearth, his hands outstretched, absently 
gazing into the flames. Ethel from her seat watched 
his face boldly, so deeply was he sunk in thought. She 
could understand so much better than a few hours 
earlier the marks which struggle and self -discipline had 
left upon him during the process in which he had grown 
from the little white boy living with the Indians to the 
young man he now was. She could see, too, and more 
plainly, the signs of good heritage in the pleasing 
contour and poise of his dark-haired head, the good 
proportion of his features, the curve of his lips, the 
clean turn of his chin; and — what she had not no- 
ticed before — his hands. His were strong, very mas- 
culine hands, and it was evident that they had worked 
a great deal, but they were small-boned and excellently 
shaped. They brought to Ethel's mind again the 
image of his ring — the ring which Noah Jo had said 
was his — upon a woman's hand, white, graceful and 
beautiful. 

Ethel bent toward him impulsively. " Why do you 
say that it would have been an enormous waste of time 
for some one to have sent to collect facts about you ? " 
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she asked almost belligerently. ** You — you might 
be — any one ! *' 

He swung about suddenly, one hand going to the 
pocket where he had put away the ring. 

" I? " he said, hot blood suffusing his face. " Some- 
times I've dreamed about being — some one, Miss 
Carew ; then I've thought what that meant and — " 
He did not finish but jerked up, as though shaking 
himself out of his realm of speciulation and into the 
actual. " At Quesnel you wanted to telephone to your 
grandfather," he reminded, glancing at the instrument 
beside the chimney. " Redbird said the line was work- 
ing this far.'' 

" Yes," Ethel said but arose only to take down cups 
and a stoneware pot from the shelf. She found tea 
leaves in one of the cans and a few crackers in an- 
other; he moved a bench to act as table beside the fire, 
and she spread their board. 

The single window in the cabin was to the south, and 
the sun was shining through in a golden square upon 
the floor ; the fire was crackling in leaping red flames ; 
and, as Loutrelle removed the kettle from the crane 
and poured the boiling water into the teapot, steam 
rose cozily from the spout. 

"You Uke tea? " Ethel said, looking up. " I didn't 
ask you." 

" I was three years with the Canadians," he replied. 

She laughed, reasonlessly but happily. He smiled 
in the pleasant way he had and, without waiting for 
the formality of other invitation, he sat down upon 
the bench beside her, — not close to her nor so far 
away that his care to avoid closeness was awkward. 

Outside the cabin, there was no sound or movement; 
not a slight stir of breeze remained. The tracery 
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of a twig which intruded in shadow upon the sunlit 
square was sharp and motionless as a purple, painted 
line ; the winter midday was tranquil with a white, cpld 
languor; and the cabin, with its warmth within the 
walls, did not dispel but instead increased the sense 
of the desertion and remoteness of this still spot. 

Whereas only a few hours earlier Ethel had been 
restless to reach St. Florentin as quickly as possible, 
there to enter upon the effort with her grandfather 
which she had come — almost hopelessly — to spend, 
now the impulse of her impatience had passed. Until 
this encounter with Barney Loutrelle, she had been 
absolutely alone — unassociated with any one and un- 
supported — in her expedition to St. Florentin. She 
had been conscious of coming to her grandfather to 
wage with him a combat involving people whom he knew 
but of whose very names she was ignorant and involv- 
ing affairs of which she had no understanding; and 
she had felt her desperate disadvantage. But, — 
well, she could not yet define in what respect she felt 
the disadvantage to be less from having met Barney 
Loutrelle, but she felt it; and now, when he asked her 
in more detail about the people at St. Florentin and 
about the Rock, she answered him fully and almost 
without reserve. She wished to delay here to think 
and — as he had put it — to better " work out '' af- 
fairs together with him before even speaking with her 
grandfather over the telephone. 

But after a few minutes, the bell rang. 

It was a sharp, imperative ring; and, as the wire 
was down everywhere except to St. Florentin, Ethel 
knew that call came from her grandfather's. The 
curtness of the ring indeed gave her instantly a vision 
of her grandfather standing at the telephone instru- 
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ment fastened upon the wall of his room and jerking 
the bell handle. He had been ringing at intervals 
earlier, Ethel guessed; and he was sure that by this 
time some one ought to answer. 

She took down the receiver and replied. 

" Ah ! Ethel ! " her grandfather's voice recognized 
her with irritable welcome. "So you did come, did 
you?" 

Ethel made the obvious response and inquired about 
him and about her grandmother, inquiries which he 
ignored. 

" You're at the cabin at last, I suppose.'' 

"Yes, grandfather." 

"Asa with you all right? " 

" No, grandfather ; Asa stayed at Quesnel." 

"He did, did he? Then you're alone there?" 

Ethel scarcely hesitated before replying " No " ; but 
her grandfather noticed the hesitation. 

" No ! " he mocked her quickly. " Why didn't 
you want to tell me that; who's with you? How 
many? " 

" Just one, grandfather." 

"Who's he?" 

"A Mr. Loutrelle, grandfather." 

"What name?" 

Ethel said it again and heard her grandfather re- 
peat it to himself, before deciding, evidently, that he 
did not know it. Then he demanded of her: 

"Who's a Mr. Loutrelle? A lawyer you're bring- 
ing, or one of your creditors?" 

" No, grandfather ; he's — " she hesitated, coloring 
a little, and she turned as she heard Loutrelle mov- 
ing. He had pulled the door open and now he stepped 
out quickly, closing the doox beVvitvd him to let her 
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continue her talk without being overheard. But all 
she said now was, " He's an officer just returned from 
France.*' 

" Oh ; friend of yours ! " her grandfather's voice 
charged. " Why didn't you say in your wire yester- 
day you were bringing him? " 

" I wasn't. I just met him on the train this morn- 
ing, grandfather. I'm not bringing him there now. 
We just came this far together, that's all. He's on 
his way to Resurrection Rock." 

"Where?" 

" To the Rock, grandfather." 

There was delay now at the other end of the wire; 
and Ethel, as she waited, could hear the mumble — 
but not the words — of the old man talking to him- 
self. The undertone brought to her another image 
of him; she knew how he looked and when it was that 
he thus muttered to himself. It was when something 
suddenly disturbed him or when he had been under a 
strain for some time but was required to make a de- 
cision; he would try over phrases to himself before 
speaking aloud. That was what he was doing at this 
moment, — trying over a sentence which he discarded 
and now trying another. 

" No one goes to the Rock, Ethel," he' said at last 
aloud. " If he doesn't know that, surely you must 
have told him. Bring him here with you, my dear. 
I would like to see him. Bring him here with you; 
do you understand ? " 

" I understand, grandfather," Ethel said. 

" Bring him here with you," the old man ordered 
again; and Ethel heard him hang up the receiver. 
Then the bell rang once, curtly. It was the rural 
Ywe custom of ^^ ringing off" after ending a coTiN«- 
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sation. Her grandfather had forgotten that the line 
was down everywhere except to the cabin. 

Ethel crossed to the door and, opening it, looked 
for Loutrelle. He had tramped off through the snow, 
without putting on his skis, and evidently was explor- 
ing one of the old, dilapidated shacks on the other 
side of the road. She thought for a moment that she 
would call to him ; then the telephone bell jangled again 
and, answering, she heard her grandfather's voice in- 
forming her that Sam Green Sky had left with a team 
more than two hours ago and ought to get through to 
the cabin soon. This time he did not ring off after 
hanging up. 

She realized that he had called the first time to 
tell her about Sam but what she had told him had 
upset him so that he forgot ; she knew that, in general, 
the Rock — with the presence of the large, empty 
house — was an object of disquiet for him. But this 
day something more particular must have occurred. 
Her grandfather had been perturbed when he first tele- 
phoned, and the news that a Mr. Loutrelle was going 
to the Rock simply had increased his agitation. But 
what could have happened up here? 

The lines of Barney Loutrelle's letter recurred to 
her. " Beat it for home — particularly to the town 
of St. Florentin in Northern Michigan ! *' His friend 
had urged in his emphatic way, "Go! Believe me, 
if I were you, I'd go at once." 

That surely indicated something about to happen; 
and then the postaffcript : 

" You may have to look out when you get there. 
But you can see to yourself." 

Ethel returned to the door and found Loutrelle on 
his way back to the cabin. 
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" Sam Green Sky, an Indian, is coming to meet us 
with a team,'* she announced. " I told my grandfather 
that you were with me, and he invited you to St. 
Florentin." 

She was aware that he must have overheard the first 
of her tialk over the telephone, and from it he must 
have inferred the nature of her grandfather's clial- 
lenges; and she was conscious too, that she repeated 
the invitation little more than mechanically. 

" Do you want me to go with you? " he asked her 
directly. 

** No," she replied frankly. " That is, if I were you, 
Pd go right out to Resurrection Rock." 

She had not considered at all what she said before 
she spoke ; her words — as one's words sometimes do 
— had surprised her by betraying a feeling which had 
not yet formed itself in her thought. She did not 
want Barney Loutrelle to go to St. Florentin ; but yet 
she had no reason for not wanting it than that her 
grandfather did want it, and did not want him to go to 
the Rock. 

" You may have to look out when you get there." 
She found the warning from Loutrelle's friend iterat- 
ing itself again to her. 

"Let's go on then," Loutrelle was saying, and he 
scooped up snow, carrying it into the cabin and putting 
out the fire. He laid a new one while Ethel rinsed 
their cups in the hot water from the kettle and put 
the dishes away. 

"Who uses this place?" Loutrelle asked now. 
"Just your family?" 

" Oh ; no. Any one at all. It's never locked, and 
we've always something here." \ 

"For Indians?" 
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** Yes ; they use it whenever they want to ; every one 
who knows about it does. Why?'' 

" Some one slept in that shack across there — under 
hardly half a roof and with no door," Loutrellc ex- 
plained. ** I could tell because the fellow burrowed 
out the snow for his blanket; and he couldn't have 
had any fire." 
[; " Let me see," Ethel said. 

He strapped on her skis and, stepping into his own, 
he led her to the ruin across the road, where it was 
plain, as he said, that some one recently had hollowed 
out the snow and laid a blanket for sleeping ; also the 
some one had eaten there, leaving crumbs of ,white 
bread. He had come during the night or, at least, 
before the snow and the wind ceased; for his trail to 
the shack was covered ; but he had departed that morn- 
ing on snowshoes, upon which he had progressed badly 
and directly away from the road into the woods. It 
was partly from observation of his clumsiness with 
snowshoes that Ethel said: 

" He couldn't have belonged about here. Probably 
he came over from the railroad to hunt and got lost and 
just found this place in the dark. He was after fox, 
maybe." 

" I bet he woke up cold," Loutrelle said. ** I should 
think this morning he'd at least have gone over to have 
a look at the cabin." 

Ethel moved away without offering to answer. She 
did not believe that the man who had slept there in the 
snow burrow was a hunter; she did not form any idea 
of who or what he might be except that certainly he 
was a fiTtranger in the neighborhood. And now a queer, 
shivery thought possessed her. She did not speak it; 
but Loutrelle did. 
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"Wonder if he might be Bagley? " 

The sun, only a little lower to the west, was glaring 
down upon the snow, unclouded and still dazzlingly 
bright as they proceeded upon the way of the old St. 
Florentin wood road. It had warmth yet, and all the 
land was glistening and still, in nowise altered in pros- 
pect from the hour before until, as the road reached 
the top of a ridge which was higher than those which 
lay to the south, the smooth ice-sheet over Lake Huron 
came into view, reaching away green and dark in 
streaks where the wind had blown away the snow and 
then white and dark and white again to the dim, dis- 
tant, cold gray-blue of the winter horizon. Ragged 
points — capes and tiny peninsulas — thrust into the 
ice-sheet as though trying to reach but as though 
broken and cast back by a great black rock which rose 
abruptly out of and above the ice half a mile from 
shore. 

The western rise of the rock, upon which the sun was 
shining, seemed sheer and towering; only about the 
base, where the lake had tossed up heaps and hum- 
mocks of ice, and upon the top had snow gathered. 
The northern side of the rock seemed less precipitous, 
but that was mostly in shadow, so that one could not 
well make out even the limits of the island. Some- 
times it seemed half shadow, half rock; sometimes all 
rock, without shadow, defying the sun. Desolate it- 
self, it dominated desolation — lifeless rock and ice 
and snow unspecked by moving thing. Even the gulls 
which might have visited its crannies in summer or 
now, if the water were open, must have gone; for as 
far as the eyes could see, about the island and beyond 
it, lay the frozen shroud over the lake. 

'^Resurrection Rock! ^' Ethel said, ganng a\. Vl n^VCsv 
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no need to point as they stood upon the top of the 
ridge. 

Loutrelle nodded, his eyes narrowing a little as he 
tried to see it better through the glare. ** There is 
a house upon it ? '' he asked incredulously. 

** Yes ; near the south end ; part of that snow upon 
which the sun is shining must be on the roof of the 
house." 

"But why*s the house there?** he demanded. He 
had asked this before but not with the present amaze- 
ment. 

" Of course it's quite different in summer.'* 

** But you said it's never been occupied, summer or 
winter.** 

"No; never.** 

^Except possibly,** he said, glancing at her and 
away to the house again, " by the dead.** 

He spoke in a queer, neutral tone, neither quite 
seriously nor at all lightly. She had never heard any 
one say " the dead *' in just that manner. It did 
not suggest that he had taken the revelations in the 
letters more earnestly than he had admitted; nor did 
it hint at greater scepticism. It betrayed only an 
open mind and caused her to consider the long ex- 
perience which this young man, who had enlisted after 
the Mame and fought four years, must have had with 
the dead. ^ 

" So you heard stories on the train? " Ethel asked. 

"Yes; but I wasn't thinking particularly of them. 
Being with Indians when I was a boy, I was brought 
up to believe in spirits — manedos and Nibanaba — 
everywhere. When I left the Indians, the hardest 
ibing I had to do was to rid myself of superstitions 
— to try to stop believing gYvosts Nict^ ^^vi^.^^ «\iws^. va. 
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everything and likely to be at the bottom of all good 
*nd evil. I was thinking, Miss Carew, how strange 
it is to find the great leaders of my own people taking 
me back to Azen's manedoa. Do we keep on straight 
ahead? '' 

The source of the hidden road had been doubtful 
at the edge of a clearing where new trees had failed 
to grow; and Ethel went ahead slightly to guide the 
Way, The Rock now was constantly in sight; and, 
glancing again and again at it, Ethel felt it dominat- 
ing her mood. 

Not the Rock alone, of course; what Loutrelle had 
told her affected her as did the discovery of the marks 
of the stranger in the roofless shack ; and the way her 
grandfather had spoken to her and talked to himself, — 
many affairs that morning which had begun so early. 
She* was a little tired and was looking down at 
the show only a few yards ahead of her as she 
went on. 

A row of dark dots spotted the snow from right 
to left, — ^dots which seemed to redden as she ap- 
proached them and to grow larger. They appeared 
about two feet or a yard apart, rather irregularly, 
but in almost a straight line ; and as she reached them, 
she saw they were drops, drops of blood. 

She started and looked about. Except Loutrelle 
beside her, no man and no animal was anywhere in 
sight; there were no tracks or scratches on the snow, 
no marks of any sort but the drops of blood reaching 
from right to left across the way that Loutrelle and 
she had been going. 

"What is it?" she cried to him, suddenly shaken. 

He stooped and scooped up snow containing a droij 
of the red stain. 



/ 
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" A wounded bird flew over here,*' he saicl. " Some 
one shot a bird; that's all.'' 

" I didn't hear a shot." 

'* It might have been miles away.'* 

" I didn't see any bird." 

** We haven't been looking up. People may be hunt- 
ing through these woods, we know." 

" Yes," she said, trying to get herself together bet-^ 
ter. She saw him sweep with his ski and brush an- 
other spot, avoiding stepping over it as he went on» 
It probably was accident, she thought; but she fol- 
lowed in his trail rather than cross the line elsewhere. 

They entered woods again and soon heard a whip 
cracking and the voice of a man calling to straining 
horses. 

" Gee-up ; hoah, now ; gee-up, you Sally ! " 

" That's Sam Green Sky," Ethel informed ; and they 
came i}pon a white and roan team, — strong, large 
mares pulling a wide-runnered wood sled through snow 
that reached to their hocks. 

" B'jou, Miss Ethel!" Sam hailed and waved his 
arm, while he set about turning his team back inta 
the tracks they had just cleared. 

He was a younger man than Redbird, not more 
than thirty and fat and swarthy, of the type suggest- 
ing a mixture of negro blood; he had thick lips which 
laughed easily, jolly looking eyes, and he was talka- 
tive by nature and dressed in the loudest and gaudiest 
of mackinaw patterns. But if he had other than In- 
dian blood, the mixture was with a strain which left 
without kink his gleaming, bluish-black hair. 

He was chewing tobacco which he spat out, courte- 

ously, before speaking to Ethel and acknowledging his 

introduction to Loutrelle. He d\d tvo\, o^^t \.^ ^«k& 
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bands, as had Redbird; but he accepted a cigarette 
and smoked it immediately when his passengers got 
on the sled and he drove back through the woods. 

" Old man pretty well ; pretty mad this morning ; old 
lady well too." Green Sky vouchsafed genial in- 
formation without urging. " Somebody come to 
Wheedon's yesterday; and go out to Rock. Old man 
go down to Wheedon; want to know about it; damn 
mad." Sam's information began to run around a 
circle. 

Ethel glanced at Loutrelle whom she found gazing 
at her and waiting for her to ask the question. 

" The name of the man — Sam — the man who 
^me to Wheedon's yesterday." 

" Oh ; stranger. Nobody know him. Never seen 
here before." 

" But he must have given a name, Sam." 

" Sure. Mr. Bagley. That's all." 

"Bagley, Sam.?^ You said Bagley?" 

" Sure thing; why not? " 

" Where's he now, Sam? " 

"Out there, I guess." He puffed cigarette smoke 
in the direction of the rock at which he stared for a 
moment or so longer. 

" Hasn't come back. What you know 'bout that? " 
Sam inquired cheerfully. 

Ethel refrained from comment ; and Sam, instead of 
pressing his question, philosophized. " Damn funny 
business long time 'bout that." 

He had turned carefully away from Ethel and to- 
ward Loutrelle for his oath. 

" Damn funny," Loutrelle agreed quietly. 

She caught his glance again, but he ventured no 
other remark in Sam^s hearing until lYve A^A. «^- 
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proached a break through the trees leading to the eas^ 
which pointed a forking road. 

" If that's the way to Wheedon's, I'll be off here, 
please,'' he said to Ethel. 

She ordered Sam to stop, explaining, " Mr. Lou- 
trelle wants to go to Wheedon's." 

But she was quite sure, as she watched him fasten 
on his skis, that he was going directly to the Rock. 
She would go to Resurrection Rock, were she in his 
place; indeed, she wanted now to go to the Rock with 
him. Bagley — the man named in the letter from Lon- 
don whom nobody had known about until yesterday 
and who had never been seen here before — was at the 
Rock; Bagley, to whom Barney Loutrelle was to say 
he was " Dick " and from whom he was to " take things 
over." What things? 

She gazed at the Rock again and felt the blood 
running a bit colder within her. She looked back to 
Loutrelle who had pulled off his glove to offer his hand. 

" B'jou, Miss Carew," he said, his eyes meeting hers. 
" You've been mighty good to me." 

" Good-by," she replied unwillingly, taking off her 
glove also to grasp his hand. " You'll — " she stopped 
herself. She wanted to caution him, to say that she 
would like to help him and would aid him, if anything 
went wrong. But, before Sam, she could not. " You'll 
come and see me soon, I hope." 

" I hope so," he assured. Color had gone from his 
face, too. Bagley was at the Rock; that made the 
chain of the circumstances in his letter from Hus 
complete. He was impatient to be away, she saw ; but 
he would not show it before the Indian. " Thank your 
grandtather for his invitation to me. please," he added. 
''And tell him I will caU." 
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He was relaxing his grasp on her fingers to with- 
draw his hand; but her pressure tightened. He did 
not understand that he was going into danger, she 
thought. His friend's letter had only barely suggested 
it. He expected to encounter strange things, perhaps ; 
but not d^nite danger. And there was danger to 
him, she was sure. When she asked herself why she 
felt it, the reason was her grandfather. 

" Call as soon as you can ; come to our house to- 
night,'* she bade before letting go his band. 

"Thank you; but of course I can't tell. B'jou," 
he added, looking at Green Sky. " Obliged for the 
lift." 

"B'jou," Sam returned. "Obliged for cigarette." 

Loutrelle smiled at Sam's smile and gave him half 
a dozen more cigarettes. Sam chirruped the horses 
on. Ethel sat so as to watch Barney Loutrelle as 
his figure moved off between the trees. He turned 
about once and waved at her; then, proceeding more 
swiftly, he soon vanished in a ravine. A few hundred 
yards further on, she heard the distant echo of a 
vigorous voice singing the lively tune of an old French 
song of the time of Napoleon : 

". . . fl Paris, a Paris . . . 
Ah, j'y etais mausquetaire I *' 

At that point, the St. Florentin road and the path 
to Wheedon's were just on opposite sides of the rise 
of ground ; and Ethel recognized that it was her new- 
found friend who was singing to himself as he went 
on alone to the Rock ; and the lilt of the song, reach- 
ing her through the still air, stirred the blood to 
warmth again within her. 

^^^A, j'^ etais mousquetairel " 
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Danger! No fear for him if the danger were 
honest and open. She glanced, ahead and suddenly 
sai^ a dark figure, tall and broad but bent a little, 
standing with back toward her on the top of the ridge, — 
her grandfather. He, too, seemed to be listening to 
the singing as he gazed over the ridge toward the 
path on the other side; he made no move of any sort, 
but in the very stillness and stealthiness of his stand- 
ing there — hidden by a tree from view from the other 
side — she felt menace. Imagined it, perhaps; for her 
mind was full of many things now. 

Her grandfather heard the horses and Sam's voice 
and turned about. Ethel called up to him and waved ; 
he waved back but for a moment did not reply. That 
is, he did not reply aloud. He remained standing; 
and Ethel knew that he was talking to himself, try- 
ing over what first he would say to her before he came 
down the hill and said it. 

"Well, my dear, you're here, are you? Where's 
your friend from the train? That he, singing, eh? 
Won't come to my house. Did you ask him? " 

" Yes, grandfather. But hfe said to thank you ; 
he'd call later. He wanted to go first to the Rock." 

" So he'll call later, eh? Now who is he? You can 
tell me that, I see. What's brought him here to the 
Rock? I'll know, all about that fellow." 

Ethel gazed into her grandfather's eyes, — little, 
blood-shot but keen under his low, bushy, white brows. 
She said nothing aloud as she closed her lips; but to 
herself, defiance spoke. 

" Not from me," the unuttered words determined. 
" Never from me." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF ST. FLORENTIN 

WHEN she was obliged to reply, she only re- 
peated the fact of her meeting with Barney 
Lioutrelle as she had related it over the tele- 
phone. Of course it did not satisfy her grandfather; 
and he stood in the snow studying her while, in answer 
to his demands, she told him further circumstances of 
her first words with the stranger. 

" I heard him asking about St. Florentin," she said. 
** No one knew where it was. I told him." 
" All right ; all right ; go on.*^ 

" So he got off at Quesnel ; I did, too. Asa was 
there, and we borrowed his «kis for Mr. Loutrelle and 
came to Wheedon's road together." 

" All right ; all right," her grandfather jerked 
again curtly* He kicked his feet out of his snowshoes 
and sat down on the side of the sled, hooking the shoes 
up with his toes and laying them on the sled floor. 
"Drive on, Sam.*' 

The Indian, who had frankly turned about in his 
seat to glean information about the stranger who had 
gone to Wheedon's, delayed a minute more while he lit 
a fresh cigarette from the stub of the old one. His 
beady, black eyes, half closed by the fat of his cheeks 
as he drew at his cigarette, squinted at Lucas. Sam 
had become aware, quite as well as had Lucas, that 
Ethel was concealing interesting details; and he ob- 
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seiVed now that the old man had given up questioning 
her because of his presence. Accordingly Sam now 
volunteered : 

" I tell 'em 'bout Bagley come. They want to 
know." 

He made the statement casually and quite without 
taking sides in the opposition which had sprung up 
between the girl and the old man. Sam was concerned 
simply in developing more facts. 

" Loutrelle asked about Bagley.'*" Lucas challenged 
Ethel. 

" I did," Ethel returned. " When Sam said some 
one had come to the Rock, I asked who." 

Lucas glanced at Sam who was ready for more con- 
versation; but immediately the old man remembered 
himself and looked down the road. " Drive on, Sam," 
he commanded again. He would not question an In- 
dian about affairs of his granddaughter. 

Sam started the horses and gazed away to the dis- 
tant Rock. " Damn funny business," he repeated his 
comment cheerfully ;' and except for the breathing of 
the mares, the scrape and slap of harness straps and 
the creak of the wood runners in the snow, there was 
silence. Over the hillock, the sound of singing had 
died away. 

Ethel sat silent beside her grandfather who soon 
offered talk about uncontentious family matters: 
how his son Lucas was feeling this winter and what he 
said about bolshevism. 

"Feed the fools.? Feed the fools?" the old man 

mocked, when Ethel related what her uncle thought. 

" IVIachine-gun them, I say. What's the matter with 

Lucas and his rotten soft generation? That boy 

JBennet hack from Camp Taylor >jet? '* 
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"Yes, grandfather," Ethel said. 

" Hope the army put some stiff backbone into him. 
We're going to need backbone, I see. Where is Ben- 
net? In your uncle's office again?" 

Ethel related details of her cousin's return to busi- 
ness in the Chicago office and items about Aunt Myra's 
activities in relief organizations, while her grandfather 
interjected curt criticisms or grunts of approval. His 
mind always had been keenl;]^ alert; he still had ex- 
cellent eyes, and since his withdrawal to St. Florentin, 
he had become an indefatigable reader, subscribing 
not only to all local newspapers and to one daily from 
Chicago but to more than a score of magazines ranging 
from the Wall Street Journal and the Chicago Econ- 
omist, of whicfe he partly approved, to the New Re^ 
public and the N ation vfhich infuriated him so that he 
read them through usually upon the hour they arrived ; 
aijd thereafter, for a day or two, he would compose 
biting and unanswerable rejoinders to their lunacies 
which he would repeat to his wife or any guest in the 
house and which he might even write out. But he 
never mailed them. 

He was rehearsing to Ethel his latest retort for the 
editor of the New Republic when the sled reached the 
ruins of the old village, — the windowless, unroofed 
shacks, the rifted store building and the church with 
the gray, wind-splintered cross. The emptiness of the 
place affected Ethel in spite of her many former visits ; 
she had never learned to pass through without glanc- 
ing\ at the windows for a face or looking for doors to 
open and listening for a sound. But her grandfather 
did not turn his head or pause in his recital of his 
sarcastic paragraphs. Sam Green Sky also sat mo- 
tionless, smoking and looking toward t\\e gt^aX., x^wxa- 
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bling " cottage " which was looming on the top of the 
next slope. Lucas had had his home painted a brown- 
ish-red last summer, with a trim done in a lighter shade 
of brown which brought out the bold, ungraceful lines 
of the porch running across the whole front of the 
house and extending about halfway back on both sides. 

The house faced south toward the lake, but it had 
doors on all sides. An even, uncompromising row of 
windows — seven to the south, six to the west — looked 
out under the porch roof ; above the porch, the second- 
floor windows exactly matched the lower rows; and 
there you could see more plainly that the center three 
of the front windows were set in a " bdw.'* The walls 
were clapboard/ the roof was shingle and with gutters 
and rainspout in good repair to catch and pipe rain 
water to a cistern. Fifty yards away, behind the 
house, was a barn, similarly clapboarded and painted 
to match the house ; and in the earlier days of EthePs 
visits there had been a delightful old clapboard wind- 
mill. But several years ago it had been torn down, 
and Lucas had substituted the neat, low, flat-roofed 
structure which now stood over the deep-driven well 
and sheltered the gasoline engine which pumped water 
to the house and generated electricity for light and 
power. 

Every one was well at the house, and everything 
was going well there, Lucas had assured in reply to 
Ethel's questions. The persons whom he grouped 
under " every one " were his wife and " Miss Piatt ** 
and " Miss Piatt's husband." Long ago, when Lucas 
still had his office upon Dearborn Street in Chicago, 
Miss Piatt had been his private secretary; she had 
been about thirty, then, — a large-boned, firmly built, 
phlegmatic woman with duW, WxeV ^^^^ «AvdL\MkS»\^Tl<5.ss^ 
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sand-colored hair. She was one of those women so 
lacking in feminine charm as to be set down, thought- 
lessly, as almost sexless, but whom undisclosed fires 
of passion consume and who put up with almost any- 
thing to be married. 

She had a clear head and an orderly disposition, 
together with a capacity for secretiven^ss which had 
made her worth thirty-five hundred a year to Lucas 
Cullcn in those old days when demagogues were " in- 
vestigating " his affairs. This salary, with its pros- 
pects of increase as the attacks upon Lucas became 
more savage, was sufficient to enable her to attract 
a lazy, good-looking youth named Merrill Kincheloe, 
seven years younger than herself. She married him 
and thereafter supported him, to her employer's ex- 
ceeding disgust. Lucas never let her marriage change 
her name to him and, when he had been obliged to refer 
to Kincheloe, it had been always as " Mi^s Piatt's 
husband." She had left the CuUen employ when 
Lucas ** retired " ; but a few years ago he had sent 
for her; and with her came her husband, for some 
of the time, at least. He spoke of himself as a ^* road 
salesman " to explain his long absences, and Miss Piatt 
pretended that, when he went away, it was on business. 

By the statement that everything was going well, 
Lucas meant that he had capable house servants, — 
two in number just now, a half-blood Indian woman 
named Mrs. Singlewolf and her daughter Naomi who 
wintered at St. Florentin after the summer boarding- 
houses in Petoskey closed. All but Miss Piatt's hus- 
band were at the door as the sled drew up before the 
porch; and Ethel felt a rush of love as she saw her 
grandmother. She was a little woman, thin and 
shrunken now but crect^ with spirit unbxokeii \i^ \vet 
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many years; far more than her husband, she made 
Ethel think of life in the timberlands when her husband 
and she were young. He spoke often of those old days 
and she sddom; but his talk was of the millions of 
feet of lumber which he had made a tract of land fur- 
nish to the saws, while her few remembrances were of 
homely happenings like weddings and births and deaths 
of the people of the old forest. Ethel had not seen 
her grandmother since her father <)iad died; and she 
had not realized till now that her grandmother was 
dearer to her than any one living. So she cried a 
little as she kissed her soft, wrinkled cheek. "There; 
there, Debsie; Debsie," the old lady patted and com- 
forted her, calling the granddaughter by the daugh- 
ter's name ; and her own old eyes were wet. 

Ethel shook 'hands with Miss Piatt and said a few 
words to the Indians. Sam bore firewood through the 
hall and up the stairs, and she followed to the room 
on the second floor which always had been hers, — a 
large, pleasant room, almost square, with windows on 
the south and on the west. It was heated by a big 
iron register in the center of the floor which brought 
hot air from the wood furnace in the basement; but 
the room also possessed a Franklin stove in which 
maple logs were burning hotly. 

Sam put down his load and officiously adjusted the 
drafts of the stove, delaying to speak to Ethel alon^ 

"Look here; I talk too much?" 

" Oh, no," Ethel denied. 

" Don't want to make you no trouble," Sam apolo- 
gized handsomely, and departed. Then Ethel's grand*- 
mother came in, carrying a tray with hot cocoa and 
a dish ot rice and a plate of rolls and fruit preserve. 
Ethel hugged her again aii3L tYvaiiVedL \vex \ wA iVtfi old 
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lady patted Ethel's hand, said the jam was made from 
their own raspberries and departed. Ethel had tried 
not to betray that she wanted to be albne; but her 
grandmother always understood such things ; and Ethel 
knew she was not offended. 

Now that the door was closed, Ethel deserted her 
tray and went to' the window overlooking the lake. 
Resurrection Rock, except that it was closer, had al- 
tered in no aspect from the hour before; not enough 
time had passed to permit Barney Loutrelle to reach 
it, so Ethel scanned the ice-sheet and the snow for 
sign of a moving figure. She made out a dark dot 
two miles or more away ; and dragging her table nearer 
the window, she watched the dot while she ate. 

Slowly it approached the Rock; and Ethel thought 
of the telescope which her grandfather used in the 
open season to identify ships passing in the channel 
for the Straits; it usually hung in a case in a closet 
off the hall; going to the closet, she found the case 
in place but the telescope was gone. Returning to 
her window, she glanced toward the projecting " bow ^ 
of three windows in front of her grandfather's room 
and through the side window, she saw the end of the 
telescope tube and her grandfather's hand holding it 
to point toward the Speck approaching the Rock. She 
could not see her grandfather's face, just the end of the 
telescope and his right hand and forearm steadily 
supporting the tube, so steadily that his tension amazed 
her. 

She looked quickly to the lake ; but she could not see 
the speck of the man moving out there, as he had van- 
ished into the shadow on the north side of the Rock. 
She waited for him to climb to the top, straining her 
ejes to see him on the path by which he m\ist o^'^to^.Ocv 
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the house; but she could discern nothing but the bulk 
of the Rock with the snow-covered house merged into 
it. She glanced at her grandfather's window to find 
his hand still holding the telescope pointed; through 
it, he was seeing — what? And why , should he care 
so much? What influence supplied steadiness to his 
hand to hold the glass motionless so long? 

He suddenly became conscious that she observed him ; 
or perhaps he had seen all he wished; for his hand drew 
back, and the glass was gone. 

Ethel shivered and retreated from her window to the 
stove where she* finished her cocoa which had become 
cold. It was remarkable that whereas early in the 
morning her business affairs had so absorbed her that 
she could not sle^, now the concerns of a stranger 
had made her forgetful of her own. She partly un- 
dressed and bathed her face and arms; after again 
dressing, she took from her overcoat pocket a large 
envelope filled with the business papers over which she 
had been puzzling on the train. Separating a few 
sheets of summaries, she folded them in her hand and 
went downstairs to the big, cluttered room at the 
southwest corner of the house which her grandfather 
called his office. The door was open, and a fire was 
glowing, half burnt out, upon the wide hearth within; 
but no one was there when Ethel entered. She al- 
ways had liked this big room which really was less 
an office than a museum of trophies from her grand- 
father's long life; but now she was conscious of some- 
thing more than Tier old curiosity as she moved about 
before the articles on display, — a framed woodcut of 
Lincoln printed in 1860 by the little Ohio newspaper 
/of which Lucas Cullen had worked when a boy ; sou- 
venirs which he hadN picked up m N\t^\\v\^ — W Ka.d 
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been only sixteen when he ran away and joined the 
army of the Potomac; his discharge papers; pictures 
of men, prominent and powerful in their days of the 
^Os in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, but now forgotten ; here was the framed menu 
of a dinner to him at the old Tremont House in Chi- 
cago; faded and drooping cockades from the Blaine 
convention and the Harrison campaign ; an inscription 
from Robert Ingersoll and one from Lyman Trumbull. 

The furniture of the room also was composed of 
trophies : the scarred and shabby desk pitted with black 
holes where great men, in arguing with Lucas, had 
laid their lighted cigars; the old, hair-cloth lounge; 
the rows of brittle-backed books — faded brown and 
yellowish-green and blue — contending projects and 
issues of two generations ago. Only in the corner 
where Miss Piatt had her desk and typewriter table 
was a patch of modern office furnishings with vertical 
filing cases and card index boxes. 

' A pile of newly typed sheets upon Miss Piatt's desk 
indicated to Ethel that her grandfather had been un- 
usually busy that morning; but the prominent letter- 
head of a Methodist missionary society suggested that 
his activities might have been concerned with the re- 
ligious work which recently had begun to claim much 
of his time. She turned away to the fire, thinking 
of her grandfather dictating his letters to the mis- 
sionaries whom he supported in Africa and India and 
Malaysia ; then came the image of him as she had seen 
him standing on the hill looking at Barney Loutrelle; 
and she recalled his hand, so remarkably steady and 
intent, holding the glass toward the Rock. 

" Ethel ! " she heard his voice calling her. He had 
come downstairs and was looking for lier m \\v& i\\NAW^ 
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room. She hurried to the door as she replied, ** Oh ; 
in there/' he returned. " All right ; stay there.'* 
And, as she retreated, he came into the room and closed 
the door behind him. ^ " Forgot you came on business," 
he said, looking at the papers which she held. " Busi- 
ness," he repeated to himself ; then, at her, "All right ; 
let me hear it." 

He sank down into the chair before his desk which 
was a swivel chair ihkt tipped back when he threw 
his weight into it. In order to keep balanced, he 
hunched slightly forward and with the toe of his shoe 
he pulled out the desk drawer nearest to the floor and 
rested his leg upon it. There are attitudes taken by 
very old persons which may suddenly shear years from 
them in spite of wrinkled skin and whiteness of hair and 
dullness of eye; for when an old man forgets for the 
moment that he is aged, a throwback in his mind causes 
him to follow a physical habit discarded decades ear- 
lier. Lucas CuUen was following such .a habit now, 
resting his foot upon the drawer, hunching his big 
shoulders toward his granddaughter and with one of 
his large, bony hands half clenched upon his desk. 
His other hand went to his forehead, and he combed 
his hair with his fingers; he had s^s much hair as ever 
he had had in the days when his thick, intractable 
mat was his mark of surest identification in newspaper 
cartoons. 

Ethel felt that she was seeing him almost as he must 
have been in the vigor of his great deeds of the time 
of the Tremont House dinner and the cockades on the 
wall. He took his hand from his hair and, without 
glancing away from her, he fumbled in a pigeonhole, 
found a big cigar and put it between his lips, chewing 
it and leaving it unlighted, \acaiic^ \v«A co\!(\& V.^ Vd& 
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eyes ; and she knew, though he stared at her, his thought 
had gone from the " business " which brought her and 
had run into distant memories of events underlying his 
relation to her father's affairs. " Let me hear it," he 
commanded once more, coming back to himself. 

" I've come for money, grandfather," she confessed 
at once. " A good deal of money, some of which I 
need immediately." She knew it was better to confess 
that unpleasant fact at once rather than to start with 
reasons and have him break in upon her, as she had 
heard him interrupt other pleaders, with his demand, 
"Well; well; what does all this talk lead to? Money, 
I suppose." 

He said part of that, anyway. " I supposed it was 
money. Well, how much? " 

" I've the total here ; the dates mean the time when 
I ought to have the different amounts," she explained, 
trembling in spite of herself when she took the top 
sheet from the papers folded in her hand and spread 
it before him. She turned and went to the fire so as 
not to see him when he began to scrutinize it. 

" All right ; all right," his voice, deep and rasping, 
brought her around to him again. He liked to em- 
ploy, in ejaculations, words which bore a meaning op- 
posite to the tone in which he spoke. " Now why do 
you need this small change which you've marked * im- 
mediate'? Why won't to-morrow do for a dollar or 
80 of that?" 

Ethel faced him, biting her lips before she trusted 
herself' to reply; she knew that he did not mean to- 
morrow literally and that this was his favorite way 
of speaking when he wished to torment one whom he 
held at a disadvantage; yet she found herself saying, 

" To-morrow will do, grandfather ; ox mde^di, \vkl\. 
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week will do wonderfully, if I can be sure of that first 
amount. I've -Written the names of the places >irhere 
I want to put the money after each item; you have 
them, you see." 

" They mean nothing whatever to me ; your father 
refrained from taking me into his affairs." 

She knew that this latter statement was true; but 
the other was not. She recently had learned that her 
grandfather had informed himself fully about her 
father's business; nevertheless she recognized that, for 
purposes of his own, he meant to force her to explain 
as if he were completely ignorant. 

" Those are the names of irrigation and development 
companies and water-power plants in Montana and 
Wyoming, mostly, with one in Idaho. Their names 
show their location, grandfather; the first five are 
almost ready for operation; the others are not. I 
want the money marked * immediate ' to complete the 
first five and get them running. If I do not do that, 
the leases — or the purchase contracts — will lapse." 

" That^s too bad. Who made the leases and con- 
tracts? " 

" My father." 

"When?" 

"Some of them many years ago; others more re- 
cently. The dates of the leases are here." She fur- 
nished him with another sheet of figures. 

He only grunted as he glanced over it and 
stopped chewing his cigar. He found a match in 
his vest pocket and, scratching it under his desk, he 
lighted his cigar now and, leaned back, puffing, as 
he laid down the papers. " All right ; what happens 
it they lapse? " 
^^ Father's interest — my intexesX, ivonrJ'* Yi^^ %^vd 
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quietly, " of course is lost. I suppose I'm thinking a 
good deal about that ; I know I'm thinking a lot about 
having the things which father worked at so hard, 
succeed; but that's not most important. It's to see 
that father's friends and our neighbors out west — 
and neighbors and friends include a whole lot of all 
sorts of people in Wyoming and Montana — to see 
that they get their money back. Some of them put 
all they had into these companies, they trusted father 
so. They thought he was going to live and see every- 
thing through." 

«WeU, why didn't he?"v 

" He didn't foresee the war, grandfather." 

" So when it came, he considered it excused him of 
all responsibilities, eh? He packed up and off with- 
out making any provision for these obligations," the 
old man picked up the papers to strike them against 
his desk, " or for his friends who trusted everything 
to him?" 

" No," Ethel denied ; and of this she knew her grand- 
father was completely aware. " He made an arrange- 
ment." 

"AU right; who with?" 

" With cousin Oliver, grandfather." 

The old man jerked forward, roused to anger at 
mention of the name. " Damn weakling," he muttered. 
"What arrangement did he enter into? " 

Ethel felt hot blood pricking in her face; she had 
prepared herself for the taunts against her father who 
in his life had been strong, but she had not thought of 
jibes against this cousin who had been his friend. 

" Cousin Oliver felt himself physically a — weak- 
ling," she said, utilizing her grandfather's word after 
an instant^s hesitation. " That was w\\y \ve ew£X\^ \.o 
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father. Cousin Oliver tried to get into service every- 
where, but no one would take him; he knew father 
wanted to go, so he agreed to see everything through 
for father while he'd be away and, if father was killed, 
cousin Oliver promised to complete all this work." 

" All right ; let me see the agreement." 

" I haven't it." 

"A copy will do." 

" It never was written; it was just verbal; that was 
all father cared about from cousin Oliver — that he 
said it and that cousin Agnes knew about it, too. You 
see he never could imagine that cousin Oliver and cousin 
Agnes, and he, himself, would all die. It seemed safe. 
Besides, it wasn't the sort of promise you could write 
up in an agreement." 

" No, I suppose not. But now that Oliver and his 
wife both are dead, where are you ? " 

The blood flashed again, burning, into Ethel's face. 
" Why I'm here, grandfather, asking the money from 
you." 

" I'll not give it to you on that showing." 

" I ask you to lend, not to give." 

*^ Why don't you go to a bank, then? " 

" I've been to banks ; they say they can't lend upon 
uncompleted projects like mine.' 

"You've been to your uncles? 

" I saw uncle Lucas in Chicago." 

"What did he say?" 

" He refused me." 

" So you came to work upon my natural affections 
for you? " 

" Yes," Ethel said. " Yes ; I suppose you may say 
I've done that." 
Her grandfather slowly drew Yas \^^ \i«Ld^ l^wsv IW 
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drawer; suddenly he kicked the drawer shut and with 
his hands upon the desk, he pushed himself up to his 
feet. He was still a towering man in spite of the slight 
stoop which took more than an inch from the stature 
which had distinguished the days of his great vigor ; he 
had never taken on ficsh, and now his muscles were so 
firm that in limb he might have been twenty years 
younger than he was; and his big hand was steady as 
he raised it and brandished it at his granddaughter. 

" Your father believed he was so smart — so smart,'* 
he gloated over her; and she knew, even before he 
reached the next words, that he had gone far back of 
immediate matters to the causes of antagonism long 
ago. " He carried off my daughter and thought he 
could win against me ! He sided with John — John,'' 
he repeated the name of his brother violently. " Well, 
it did look like good business then. John seemed to 
have stronger hold on the property than I had. But 
your father forgot about longevity. John was under 
the sod before he was seventy. Your father forgot 
about my sons, too. John had Oliver — damn weak- 
ling; so he's under the sod, too; his wife's below the 
waves; and everything they had's in court. But it's 
coming to me ! It's got to come to me ! " he repeated, 
snapping off each word short and flailing with his 
arm for emphasis. ^^ And you got to come to me if 
you want anything; everything, everybody's got to 
come to me ! For I'm alive and they're all dead ! To 
live — just to keep breath in you, that's something. 
John didn't think of that. Couldn't see why I'd care 
about living — up here. But I'm living; he's under the 
sod. No doctors put blood-pressure machines on me. 
I've got everything now ; or I'm going to get it — 
everything- they had and everything they \i\\o\3L^\. ^^t^R^3 
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took away from me, John and Oliver — damn weak-p^ 
lings — and that damn wife of Oliver's who couldn't f^' 
even die decently but had to be drowned so as to throw 
everything into court. But it'll come to me, I tell 
you ; and VU be alive to get it ! " 

He jerked about and strode across the room, stum- 
bling over the edge of the heavy rug; he caught him- 
self, with a violent ejaculation, and flung back the 
rug with his foot. Ethel stayed by the fire, watching 
hinu She saw that his outburst had gone further 
than he meant it to, that he had betrayed more to 
her than he had intended; and she stood, breathing 
hard in the first throes of examination of him. 

She was beginning to realize that up to this day 
her questions about her grandfather and her father's 
relations with him and with the others of the family 
had been merely curious. What was, was; and she 
had accepted it without embarking upon any real 
effort for understanding. She had said to herself, as 
she had repeated often to others, that her grandfather 
** liked to live" at St. Florentin. She had never 
thought about him coming here in order to be'' sure to 
live and to outlive his brother and his brother's son. 
There was something about that which shot a strange, 
unwelcome sensation through her, — her grandfather 
stalking through the woods gloating that he was liv- 
ing while his brother, down in the city, was dying, 
and his brother's son a '* weakling" and also likely 
to die so that everything should come to him. And 
now that she was ceasing to accept what was, she 
knew that the reason just betrayed was not sufficient 
to account for St. Florentin; some cause which cut 
far deeper had been operating and was beginning to 
s/Fect her. ^ 
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She watched him as he went to a window and, catch- 
^g at the crossrail, stood staring out 'while he re- 
covered himself. For a few moments, he seemed not 
to be seeing but simply to be staring. Then he jerked 
straight, and Ethel knew that he had begun to see and 
that what he saw was the Rock, gaunt and glistening 
in the last rays of the declining sun. 

Her grandfather slowly turned about, his lips mov- 
ing in words to himself; then he advanced toward her 
and said aloud: 

"You want about two hundred thousand dollars 
immediately? " 

He had dropped both the boasting of the moment 
before and- the taunting tone of his first questions. 
Ethel did not understand this quiet statement. 

" One hundred and eighty-five thousand is the total 
I put down as necessary now, grandfather," she said. 
" Practically two hundred thousand ; call it that," 
he corrected generously. *' Well — well, it may be 
managed. It may be managed." He was attempting 
to reproduce, now, the indulgent manner he used to 
take with her long ago when she was a little girl and 
came to him for dimes and quarters and h^lf dollars 
for children's trinkets. " Of course, if we toss that 
in," he continued, " we must be prepared to toss more 
after it. Everything must be seen tlirough. And that 
will run into money — into something like money." 
He had halted over his desk and had picked up the 
paper of her totals again and wiis looking at them. 

" But the properties, if developed, will be worth 
more," Ethel said. 

" Maybe. Maybe. At least you think so. Well ; 
well, my dear, I'll think it over carefully." He folded 
the papers and put out his hand for l\\e o\J[v^t^ \i\\\^ 
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she had retained ; she gave them to him with a few words 
of explanation, and he folded them with the first and 
put them in his pocket. His manner now seemed to 
mean that he had postponed consideration which he 
was inclined to make favorable. He patted Ethel's 
arm fondly. 

" Now, my dear, tell me about that fellow Loutrelle 
who came over with you and went to Wheedon's.'* 

She drew back a little from him. Then it was his 
Fight of the Rock which, the minute before, had changed 
him! 

" Why, grandfather," she said, *' I've told you a good 
deal about him; I just met him on the train this mom- 
ing.'' 

He seized her, as the passion which he had with diffi* 
culty put down rose to mastery of him again. 

"That's a lie — a lie!" he charged. "You're 
friends ; you know all about him. You're — friends ! " 

She struggled to break the hold of his hand upon 
her shoulder, the blood hot within her. " I don't lie ! " 
she defied him. " I do know more about him than I 
told you ; but what I said was true. I told you he was 
going to the Rock, We both — both of us saw him 
go there, I think." 

She witnessed no effect upon him from that. 
" You're friends — friends ! " he accused her. *' Miss 
Piatt heard S^m telling Naomi that a friend of yours 
came with you. Now are you going to tell me about 
him?" 

" No." 

"What?" 

"No!" 

He bent over her. ** All right ; all right ! " he said 
at last, puHing her papers ixoiaYvia ^ocJsjeX, wvd thrust- 
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ing them at her. He went past her to Miss Piatt's 
desk, where he put his hand to a push button. Ethel 
could hear a bell ringing in some other part of the 
house and, knowing that she was dismissed, she went 
out, meeting Miss Piatt in the hall. 

" Beautiful afternoon,'' Miss Piatt said agreeably. 

"Beautiful,^' Ethel acquiesced and, avoiding the 
lighted sitting room where her grandmother might be 
waiting, she returned to her bedroom. 



. CHAPTER V 

\ 

THE HUNT IN THE NIGHT 

IT was fast becoming dark, as the swift, midwinter 
evening closed down. With the night came wind; 
and upon the wind returned the cold, not so intense 
as that of the early morning at Escanaba; nor was the 
wind as strong as then. The sky stayed clear, showing 
pale stars through the twilight into which the gaunt 
outline of the Rock withdrew to dimmer and dimmer dis- 
tances until Ethel at her window could see it no more. 
And then, soon after it had vanished, suddenly a bright 
dot glowed through the darkness, — a light upon Resur- 
rection Rock, a light yellow with distance illumining a 
window, Ethel thought. It went out as suddenly as it 
appeared; then it glowed again and once more went 
dark. But this time it was not snuffed out suddenly 
but sank so slowly that for a few moments Ethel could 
not be certain whether or not it was gone. One could 
4p that by slowly turning down a lamp, Ethel con- 
sidered, or by slowly carrying a lamp away from a 
window and out of the room. She \i^atched steadily 
for some time longer; but no light appeared again. 
Yet what she had seen made her sure that her friend 
of the morning was there. Who was with him and 
what was happening; or what might he be learning, 
she wondered. What, of such momentous interest to 
her grandfather? "^ 
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Her friend out there. Sam had spoken of him as her 
friend; and he was her friend. It amazed her, when 
she realized how very close she had come to that young 
man who had gone alone to the Rock, to count how 
few hours they had been together. And how clearly 
her mind gave her vision of him : now as he was beside 
her on his skis, looking down at her; now as he stood 
with his hands outstretched before the fire in the cabin^ 
having forgotter^ her for the instant and dreaming; 
now as he went away alone down the road to Wheedon's, 
his voice coming back to her: 

"Ah, yy etais mousquetaire! " 

And her grandfather had thought she would sell him 
out, him who had been the little white boy Barney with 
the Indians and who had built up his pride; him to 
whom her father would speak. It had been all very 
well out in the noon sunshine to say that, since her 
father had been killed in June, it could not have been 
he who would have spoken to Barney Loutrelle in Lon- 
don in November ; but now it was very dark, with only 
the shinuner of stars outside above the black boughs 
of the trees and, within EthePs room, the only light was 
coming from the door of the wood stove which stood 
open a little and let a ruby flicker of flame dance silent 
shadows on the wall. 

How low she would have sunk if — when she was 
being bribed — she had told about him. He had asked 
of her no pledge of secrecy; never once had he even 
said he was speaking in confidence. He had been too 
certain that she could not repeat to others such matters 
as he related; besides, if she had sold him out, she 
someboir would have sold out herself as weW. kTv^iTva^ > 
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as she sat up in the dark before those dancing shadows 
on the wall, an idea seized her. If he were her father 
who would have spoken to Barney Loutrelle, she could 
not yet guess what her father would have said ; but she 
felt sure that his purpose was to send this new friend 
here to help her. 

She heard a soft tap, tap, tap at her door ; and she 
went over and opened it to find no one in the darkened 
hall. This gave her a start till she felt something 
warm and soft moving at her feet, — the collies, Lad 
and Lass, who had been out with Kincheloe when she 
arrived. She stooped, patting the sleek bodies which 
rubbed affectionately against her legs; and the return 
of the dogs, wet from the snow melting in their long 
hair, turned EthePs thought to Miss Piatt's husband. 
He had always affected the manners of a gallant 
and always before had made it a particular point to 
be on hand to greet Ethel when she arrived at St. 
Elorentin. She had been too excited to attribute any 
significance to his absence this tin^e; but now the fact 
stirred disquiet. She did not exactly define it to her- 
self ; but so far as she considered, it was something 
like this. Her grandfather had been alarmed by an 
occurrence this day which was connected with the ar- 
rival of Barney Loutrelle and his going to Resurrection 
Rock ; in some way that seemed to threaten her grand- 
father so that he was likely to make a move against 
Barney Loutrelle. As her grandfather was here in 
the house, Ethel had thought of that move as only in 
preparation; she had forgotten about Kincheloe who 
had not been in the house but — rather unexpectedly — 
had been outdoors. ^ 

As he had taken the dogs with him, he probably had 
been on the Jake, for the dogs woxAd xvoV, \\«i.N^ \a^^iv able 
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to run except on the ice where the wind had cleared the 
snow. Now what had kept Miss Piatt's lazy, comfort- 
loving husband out so late this evening in the dark and 
cold? ^ 

Ethel went downstairs to find Merrill Kincheloe ; and 
she discovered him sooner than she expected. For 
the stairways at St. Florentin were carpeted and, as 
she happened to descend without starting dny squeaks 
in the wood, she came down far enough to glance along 
the lower hall before Miss Piatt's husband was aware 
that any one was about. She surprised him under the 
hall light, pressed close to the panels of the " office " 
door and listening. 

He jumped when he saw her, but the next instant he 
made a really remarkable effort to carry off the situa- 
tion, greeting Ethel in much the same manner as usual 
and then asking, almost casually : " Do you know, is 
Mrs. Kincheloe in there? I wanted to see her but not 
to interl-upt if they were working." 

" She's there," Ethel repUed superfluously as the 
vibration of her grandfather's voice was clearly dis- 
cernible where they were standing. Ethel studied Miss 
Piatt's husband more seriously than she ever had before 
while he chatted vrith her in the sitting room, offering 
his usual, cleverish small talk about general happen- 
ings, — the last news of the peace conference, Mrs. 
Wilson, the prohibition amendment. 

Miss Piatt's husband was getting along close to 
forty, and his idleness and vacuity were making in- 
effaceable marks upon him. His brown hair showed 
not a filament of gray; and he had kept his skin young, 
— by cold cream like a woman, Ethel previously had 
thought. But little pouches puffed under his eyes when 
he smiled, and his eyes, themselves, were doMAfedi* Qx^fe 
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formed the impression, even now when he was making 
no physical eiffort, that his wind was bad ; and thick 
veins in his hands were other traces which betrayed un- 
pleasantly that this man no longer was the youth that 
his manner liked to assume. 

Whenever Ethel had thought about him before, she 
had considered him contented as long as he obtained 
enough from his wife to buy himself good — too good 
and too youthful — clothes and to indulge in his occa- 
sional " business trips '% drinking and gambling a little 
perhaps or " flirting " with younger girls. Ethel did 
not permit herself to dwell concretely upon men's dis- 
sipations. But now she knew that Miss Piatt's hus- 
band either never was just such a man as that or else 
recently he had developed more ambitious appetites. 

He began talking about himself to her, about a 
syndicate to develop export trade into which he ex- 
pected to " put a little money." Miss Piatt's husband, 
no longer satisfied with his allowance from his wife, 
was thinking money — more money — immediately. 
Ethel wondered where he expected to get it ; and, won- 
dering, she thought about his errand this afternoon, 
which he had not yet mentioned to her, and his listen- 
ing at her grandfather's door. 

^he recognized vaguely that at one time — and per-^ 
haps even at this time — Miss Piatt could have made 
money by telling muckrakers about the Cullen private 
affairs. But Miss Piatt did not; she always had been 
trustworthy. One could not think of her husband as 
trustworthy. Ethel never imagined that Kincheloe 
" knew " what Miss Piatt must know ; and the fact 
that Ethel had caught him listening at a door to overr 
hear what her grandfather was dictating to Miss Piatt 
proved that she did not confide m\veT\v\3L^«u\sj^.. "^Vv-^^ 
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Because he might use his knowledge to betray things 
for money? Betray what things? 

Thus, while Kincheloe was talking to her, she was 
thinking about her grandfather. She heard him come 
into the hall several times and turn the telephone bell 
handle, in vain attempt to call the cabin ; for the hour 
was long past when Asa Redbird should have returned 
from the railroad. Ethel iiad learned that part of 
Asa's errand to Quesnel was to fetch a telegram which 
her grandfather expected from her uncle Lucas in Chi- 
cago. It had not arrived in the morning; and it 
proved to have been so delayed that every one was at 
supper when Asa at last returned with a brief mes- 
sage which — like all Cullen business telegrams that 
had to pass the little country offices — was in a busi- 
ness code. 

Lucas at once left the table and, with Miss Piatt, 
went into his office to decipher the brief communication 
from his son. When he returned to the table, it was 
so plain that he had exciting news that his wife could 
not repress her question: 

** Something has happened in Chicago, Lucas?*' 

'^ Nothing," he denied, and he gulped half a cup of 
tea, hot. "Nothing at all," he repeated so emphat- 
ically that his wife said no more. Ethel offered no 
comment ; she watched Kincheloe as Miss Piatt returned 
to her seat. 

He was trying to catch his wife's glance; but Miss 
Piatt avoided looking at him. 

" Asa saw several foxes about," she said casually to 
Ethel ; " I suppose they're after our chickens ; the foxes 
are ui^usually numerous and bold this year, it seems." 

" So Naomi told me," Ethel replied. Her grand- 
father was taking another cup of tea, aiA ^<^ ni^'^ 
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watching his hand reach for the sugar bowl, miss it 
and reach again. He was drinking when suddenly he 
dropped his cup and jerked up and away from the 
table ; Kincheloe and Ethel herself started also as the 
report of a rifle rang, sharp and clear, outside the 
house. The gun fired again. 

Miss Piatt and Ethel's grandmother alike had re- 
vealed no alarm. ' 

" Asa said he would get his gun,'' Miss Piatt volun- 
teered quietly, " and come back for the foxes." 

" Of course," her husband said, dropping back into 
his seat. 

Lucas remained at the table only a moment before 
he proceeded to the front room where, in recent years, 
family prayer was said each evening after supper. 
His wife followed him, ibut Ethel went to her own room 
and from the darkened window looked out to the Rock 
to see a light glowing there again. This quieted her; 
yet she went down to the kitchen to ascertain from 
Mrs. Singlewolf that Asa actually had returned and 
shot at a fox before she rej oined her grandparents and 
Miss Piatt in the sitting room. Miss Piatt's husband 
had gone out, not taking the dogs this time. 

" Asa wounded a fox," Miss Piatt explained. ^ Mr. 
Kincheloe is helping Asa track him." 

Ethel sat down while her grandmother started the 
victrola to playing " Brighten The Comer Where You 
Are." Then Lucas read a chapter from the Bible — 
the eighth of 1st Kings which Ethel decided must be 
the longest in either testament ; after that was prayer ; 
and while she knelt, listening to her grandfather's voice 
go on and on, an amazing panic possessed her. She 
was feeling that the long, deliberate reading and now 
the endless supplication was iox a 'pxiT^o^^ oiWr than 
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devotion, and that purpose was to keep her kneeling in 
that stuffy room with her face to the back of a chair. 
She fought this feeling, but it gained new impulse, and 
suddenly she arose and slipped into the hall where she 
found her coat and cap and skis. She drew breath, 
when she opened the outer door, as though she had been 
stifling ; and she went out upon the snow in the direction 
of the lake. 

She heard her grandfather's voice shouting after her ; 
but she did not heed it, and he did not pursue her. It 
was after eight o'clock and very cold, with a constant 
wind blowing off the ice. The moon would not rise for 
several hours, but the stars were shining with mid- 
winter splendour through the pure air, and the snow 
strengthened their light so that Etjiel could see near 
objects well enough ; but the Rock lay lost in obscurity. 
She gazed frequently for the reappearance of the light 
which she had seen the hour earlier; so clear was the 
night that, when she reached the shore, she could see 
the horizon stars down almost to the level of the ice- 
sheet. She fancied, indeed, that she could make out 
the bulk of the Rock eclipsing one of these stars as 
she moved. Certainly there was no light now upon the 
Rock ; and though she remembered that it had appeared 
and vanished twice before, its absence filled her with 
dread. 

Yet it might only mean that Barney Loutrelle had 
left the house on the Rock and was coming to St. Flor- 
entin and to her, as she had asked him. No ; now the 
light reappeared and glowed steadily. 

She had reached the shore, and she slowed her step. 
The cold wind blowing in her face and the ice stretch- 
ing before her, the galaxy of the heavens overhead 
stilled the panic which had seized her ^\vetL \s\e.^Tv^ 
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in the close, overheated room where her grandfather 
prayed Her new friend of this day was at the Rock 
where his light was burning steadily. Perhaps Miss 
Piatt's husband had gone out there curiously ; but noth- 
ing else was happening. If she went on to the Rock 
— and there was no use in going further, without going 
all the way — and saw Barney Lbutrelle there, what 
would she say to him? 

She turned back to St. Florentin and soon heard a 
shout which she recognized to be Sam Green Sky's voice. 
When she replied, Sam hastened up, reporting friend- 
lily: 

^^ Old man send me after you, awful mad ; old man 
tell you to come right home and stay there.'' 

Ethel found her grandfather to be " awful mad^ 
indeed; he met her at the door and ordered her to go 
to her room and to bed and stay there. What did 
she mean by going out in the dark to see a stranger 
whom she had met on the train? She was his grand- 
daughter and at his own house, and he would be obeyed. 

She obeyed him by going to her room; but she did 
not undress for bed. The light upon the Rock was 
still glowing; and she left her window shade up while 
she lay on her bed watching it. She heard her grand- 
father and her gtandmother come upstairs, and she 
heard Miss Piatt proceed to the rooms on the second 
floor and at the further end of the house, which she 
shared with her husband. Ethel was sure also that 
Mrs. Singlewolf and Naomi had retired; but Kincheloe 
was not in the house. ^. 

He had been away when she had returned, and he 
had not come in since. At eleven o'clock Ethel re- 
built the fire in her stove and sat in a chair by her 
window. The light on t\ie Koek eoiatvwwed to burn; 
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but its glow was ceasing to reassure her. From the 
room on the other side of the wall at her left she could 
hear sounds which told her that her grandfather was 
still restless; she heard him open his door and go out 
into the hall and come to her door and stand there. He 
was listening, she knew; but as her light was out and 
she sat quiet, he probably supposed her to be in bed 
and asleep. At any rate, after waiting a minute or 
two, he moved away and went downstairs. 

She had taken off her boots before lying down and 
was wearing slippers ; but she discarded even these and, 
in her stocking feet, moved noiselessly across to her 
door which she opened carefully. She crept halfway 
down the stairs and there waited for her grandfather, 
whom she could hear walking about, to come into her 
view. Something clicked; she recognized that he was 
loading a repeating rifle ; and a few moments later his 
great figure came dimly into view when he halted before 
a window. She could see that he was holding his rifle 
ready but lowered; and her muscles went taut all 
through her. If he raised his rifle to fire, she would 
rush down upon him. But he did not; he only moved 
from one window to another, looking out; and then 
he came toward the stairs. 

She regained her room without alarming him ; and he 
went back to his room. On the Rock, the light had 
gone out. And being unable now to see anything but 
the stars and the snow and bare branches of the trees 
swaying slightly in the wind, Ethel opened her window 
to listen better. But no sound came to her except the 
brush of the breeze and, after some time, a call which 
she recognized as that of a snow owl. Then,^- close to 
midnight, she made out a man's figure moving under 
the trees; dogs Houndered beside him — l^ad aiAA^^i^ 
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undoubtedly. So she knew the man must be Kincheloe, 
returning. 

He carried the gun which he had taken to aid Asa in 
killing the fox ; and as he neared the house, Ethel heard 
her grandfather go downstairs, heard the door open; 
then — she again was at the head of the stairs — 
whispers. They went together to the " ofBce " and 
locked themselves in. For a minute Ethel stood in the 
cold hall, held by numbing dread; just as she started 
to descend the stairs, she heard the office door open and 
her grandfather say distinctly, " All right ; all right ! " 

They had lit the office lamp, and the beam of light 
from the door showed Ethel her grandfather standing 
while Kincheloe went past him toward the kitchen where 
he turned on the water. Ethel halted and stood 
watching her grandfather who remained back to her 
in the light from the door. She heard Kincheloe leave 
the kitchen and ascend by way of the back stairs. 

Her grandfather slowly turned about, and the light 
from the office shone upon his face, inclined downward 
a little, strained and with muscles at the jaw drawn 
tight. She had only a glimpse before he stepped into 
the room and turned out the light; but, having seen, 
she gripped hard at the stair rail for an instant to 
steady herself before she crept back to her room and 
shut herself in to think. 

Kincheloe and her grandfather were planning some 
deed, — some wrong, secret act of violence. In no 
other way could she account for what she had wit- 
nessed in that glimpse of her grandfather's face — 
vindictiveness, triumph, fear. Yes ; for fear was there. 
Fear was in his step now as he passed her door, fear 
but also determination. He was afraid of what he was 
to do, but he would go ahead. With what? 
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Harm — personal, bodily harm. To whom? To 
her friend of the Rock — Barney Loutrelle, Dick, who 
would take things over. She turned on her light and 
dropped into a chair. She was accusing her grand- 
father of directing a crime; and her grandfather did 
not direct crimes. Oh, other people had said so; but 
they had been demagogues, slanderers; no one with 
any sense believed them. Yet, yet men did direct 
crimes ; some one did ; crimes were committed. But not 
by her grandfather ; no ! 

She heard a whine at her door and the^pat of a 
dog's paw at the panel and, opening the door, she let 
in Lad and stroked his head. Something matted the 
white hair under his neck, — something which seemed 
to have frozen and dried there. 

When she realized this was blood, she set her fingers 
to feeling for a cut from which it might have flowed; 
and when she could find no wound, she clung to Lad, 
demanding of him: 

" It was the fox. Lad ! You caught the fox ! Lad, 
tell me — teU me, you caught the fox ! '* 

But her own terrors denied her; her own terrors 
snatched at her heart and overwhelmed her struggles 
for calm thought. The dried, brown mat in the dog's 
hair was not about his jaws where it must have been 
had he caught and killed the fox; it was under his 
neck where it would have come if Lad had sniffed over 
some one who lay bleeding. . 

That deed, secret and violent, which Kincheloe and 
her grandfather had considered, — was it already done? 
What sort of deed? 

*' Ah, j'y etais mousquetaire I " 
The voice, Barney Loutrelle's voice, seemed to float 
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to her from far awaj over the snow; and she seemed 
to see him, when she shut her eyes, lying stretched out, 
with Lad sniffing over him. She clung to the dog when 
she switched off her light, and she dragged him to the 
window with her while she gazed out over the lake, 
looking for a light on Resurrection Rock ; but the night 
gave her only blackness except for the stars, and 
except for a square of yellow light on the snow almost 
immediately below her own windows. 

She thought at Qrst, as she gazed down at it, that 
her grandfather had left a lamp burning below; then 
she observed that could not be so, but that the light 
came from overhead, from an attic window where some 
flickering flame, such as a candle, ^^s burning. 

The attic was merely a storeroom, unused by any 
one. Who would be up there now? Miss Piatt's hus- 
band? For what purpose? 

Ethel went from her room to the steep stairs which 
led from the second-floor hall to a trapdoor letting into 
the garret. What she meant to say to Kincheloe, or 
what she intended to do, she did not yet know ; but she 
climbed and pushed up the trapdoor quietly and entered 
the bare, unplastered space under the roof. 

The electric lights, which had been supplied to the 
lower rooms, had not been installed here, and of course 
there was no heat. The^ space, called a storeroom, had 
become a repository for Ml the dilapidated furniture 
to which old people cling, for their children's cradles 
and rocking-horses and chairs which had been brought 
to St. Florentin years ago for Ethel and the other 
grandchildren. Ethel could see these things in the 
light of the lantern which stood upon the top of an 
up-ended^ trunk. She could hear some one tearing 
paper; but she could not see ^\vo \\. ^«i.^ till she pro- 
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ceeded further and discovered her grandfather squatted 
before a heap of old books and receipt cases and files, 
ledgers and bundles of documents, dust-encrusted and 
brown with age, which had lain undisturbed in that cor- 
ner of the attic floor as long as Ethel could remember. 

Her grandfather had cut the strings binding some 
of the bundles, and he sneezed from the cold and from 
the dust he raised as he tore the old paper across. He 
looked about suddenly and, seeing Ethel, rose to his 
feet. 

"What d'you want here?" he demanded. 

"What are you doing?" she returned in defiance. 
"Grandfather, what's brought you up here?" 

He advanced upon her for answer and, as the lantern 
now was behind him, she could not see his face. He 
seized her and by physical force thrust her toward 
the trapdoor, , 

"Lad came back with blood on him," she cried. 
« Blood ! " • 

" Of course ; he caught the fox. You — you — go 
to your bed and stay there." ' 

She found her feet upon the stairs, and she went 
down ; he lowered the trapdoor as she descended and, 
when he had closed it, she heard him move something 
upon it. For a few moments she stood trembling in 
the dark, too overwrought for any ordered thought; 
then she went to the end of the hall which was^ Miss 
Piatt's and her husband's and rapped upon their door. 

No one answered for some time; then Miss Piatt's 
voice asked who was there; and when Ethel replied, 
Miss Piatt came to the other side of the door but did 
not open it. ' \ 

" What is the matter. Miss Carew ? " she inquired. 

"J want to see Mr. Kincheloel" El\\e\ said* 
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" But he has retired.'^ 

" Nevertheless I must see him ! " 

"Why?" 

" He knows." 

" But m J dear Miss Carew, surely you are upset ; 
surely Mr. CuUen does not know — " 

Ethel interrupted this by putting her hand upon the 
knob and trying the door, only to find it locked. She 
ceased to argue and went away. 

When she returned to her room and threw herself 
across her bed, it was without thought of sleep. 

'* They've done it — they Ve done it," she repeated 
again and again to herself, without yet daring to allow 
any closer defining of " it." But whatever it was, 
" it " was done. Here in the house with her were two 
who had planned or had part in " it " ; and one of 
them was her grandfather. 

She heard him descend from the garret and go into 
his room; she heard him open the door of the stove 
in his room; she even heard — or fancied that she 
heard — the roar of flames in the stove consuming 
papers. But now she made no move. ** It " was done ; 
and whatever she might attempt could not undo it; 
she could only — do what ? 

Her mind halted at thinking of that and returned her 
to feelings, feelings new to her that day, emotions 
and sensations stirred wondrously and delightfully by 
Barney Loutrelle. For brief intervals she probably 
slept, at least she lost full consciousness in exhaus- 
tion, rousing to alarmed wakefulness in which she tried 
to think that all she had witnessed and felt that night 
must be a dream. Then passed a period in which, wide 
awake, she drove her mind to other thoughts : to people 
she knew in Wyoming, to Visions oi \Jcv^ ^^va.^^ \W ^Id 
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ranch house which she first remembered; but that 
brought her back to her father; and he had wished to 
speak to Barney Loutrelle. She thought of her visit 
in Chicago, reviewing little, personal details, — the 
dance to which Bennet had taken her, the talk of her 
aunt Mjra's friends, and her own reading aloud of 
Les Miserables to her uncle Lucas. But that brought 
her back to St. Florentin again. 

Toward morning, the new moon stood in the cold 
sky ; and when she saw its light, she thought of going 
out then. But she did not. She waited until dawn 
was spreading over the eastern sky before she went 
downstairs, carrying her shoes; she put them on and 
found her skis. The dogs roused and danced about 
her ; she took them out with her and made for the lake. 

The light had strengthened sufficiently to show her 
the gaunt outlines of Resurrection Rock, white and 
lifeless above the lake ice. When she glanced back 
toward St. Florentin, she saw that some one was fol- 
lowing her froQ^ her grandfather's house, a man who 
must be Kincheloe. He did not motion to her or try to 
hail her; he merdy followed. And suddenly she 
changed her plan and swung from the direct line to the 
shore and cut into the woods to the little clearing 
where Asa Redbird lived. 

He possessed a little, two-roomed cabin of rough 
boards covered with builder's paper and with a sheet- 
iron stovepipe protruding through the roof. The door 
was closed and the windows were dark, and only such 
smoke rose from the pipe as the smoldering embers of 
the night fire would give; so she knew that Asa was 
not yet awake. But her approach with Lad and Lass 
stirred the Indian's dogs; and bedlam broke loose in. 
the little cabin as she came up. 
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Asa Redbird was fully aroused, therefore, when he 
opened the door to look out. Having slept in his 
clothing, he was dressed; but even s(j, Ethel knew he 
would require a few moments before being ready to 
start; and as she glanced back through the trees, she 
saw that Kincheloe had delayed only an instant to 
watch her and now was going on toward the lake. 

" I want you to come right away out to the Rock, 
Asa," she said. " I'm going there ; come after me 
quick as you can. You understand?" 

If he were Sam, questions would have followed ; but 
Asa only looked over her again and said that he under- 
stood. 

She turned away and started directly for the Rock. 
.And as she went, she wondered if she had been cow- 
ardly and therefore had made a mistake in stopping 
for Asa. Kincheloe was ahead of her now and hurry- 
ing, without apparent regard for her and without look- 
ing back. 



/ CHAPTER VI 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK 

AT moments, the sight of Kincheloe hastening 
^ahead of her lessened her feeling that he had 
taken part in some violent act during the night. 
She thought that if he had been guilty of what she 
dreaded, he would be afraid to go openly to the Rock. 
/ He was on skis, as was she ; but when he reached the 
shore and encountered the hummocks of hard-frozen 
snow and spray which everywhere fringed the lake 
ice, he removed his skis and turned about, delaying. 
The dogs were accompanyiT:!g her, scrambling along 
on the crust over the stretches where the wind had 
packed the snow hard and floundering willingly through 
the softer patches. 

" Here, Lad ; here. Lass ! *' Kincheloe shouted to 
them, his voice borne by the wind; and at the call the 
collies strained forward eagerly. 

" Lad ! Lass ! " Ethel spoke to them in opposition. 

The dogs looked about, puzzled; they halted, pant- 
ing and tossing their heads from master shouting far 
ahead to mistress speaking to them from near-by. 
They stayed with Ethel, and Kincheloe proceeded alone 
out upon the smooth ice. 

She reached the fringe of the snow and removed her 
skis. Watching Kincheloe, she thought that his at- 
tempt to take the dogs from her was not as trivial as 
he had tried to make it seem. He was still iar ah&ad 
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of her, but he was exhibiting an uneasiness which r^ 
stored to Ethel her fears of the night. Miss Piatt's 
husband seemed to be losing determination ; he no longer 
was hurrying but was glancing back often at her, and 
he was wandering off from the direct line to Resurrec- 
tion Rock. 

She noticed that something on the shore seemed to 
disturb him and, looking about, Ethel observed that 
Asa Redbird had emerged from the trees and was 
hastening after them. Asa was carrying his rifle, and 
this reinforcement evidently decided Kincheloe to aban- 
don his race for the Rock; and although Ethel had 
been endeavoring ohly to reach the Rock before Kin- 
cheloe, now she called to him as he circled away to 
return to the shore and she ran after him. The dogs 
dashed ahead of her and jumped upon their master in 
all good friendship, yet they impeded his retreat, so 
Miss Piatt's husband halted and waited. 

When she had gone to his room in the night and 
his wife had protected him, Ethel had thought of him 
as frightened and cringing; just now, when she had 
been pursuing him, she had fancied him pale, with set 
lips and with eyes shifting and bright. But she found 
him quite different from her imaginings, so different in- 
deed that she recalled his remarkable recovery of com- 
posure when she had surprised him listening at her 
grandfather's door. ' 

"Hello, Miss Carew," he hailed her before she had 
time to catch her breath. '* Changing your mind? 
You're not going to make a daybreak call after all? " 

" Daybreak call? " she repeated. " Where? " 

" On your friend of the train ; or weren't you bound 
out to visit him? " he asked with unpleasant implica- 
tion. 
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r Visit him?" she iterated, stupid in her astonish- 

tnt at this tack which he had taken. 

"Down, Lad!" Kincheloe yelled at the dog who 

td leaped on him again, and he struck at the collie too 

)ughly. He glanced up at Ethel boldly, too boldly; 
ind he carefully drew himself straight. 

She had been thinking that crime and fear of con- 
lequences would have weakened this languorous, sensu- 
|ous man whom she had known as Miss Piatt's husband ; 
but if he had been guilty of a crime, the result was 
to make him bolder than before. 

" What were you coming out here for? " she de- 
manded of him." 

"I?" he said. "Why, I was following ^ou," 

" Following in front of me? " 

" Oh, I thought you were steering this way." 

" Because you knew I had reason to come out to 
see what you did last night? What did you do at the 
Rock last night? And why? Why did you do it?" 

" Why did I do what? " he demanded of her in reply. 
"What are you talking about? " 

"About what you did to — " 

"To whom?" 

" To Mr. LoutreUe." 

" Oh ! " he laughed suddenly and queerly. '* Oh ! ** 

A few minutes ago she had thought of seizing Kin- 
cheloe when she caught him and of 'somehow holding 
him under restraint, but now she was recoiling from 
him. 

"Are you crazy, Miss Carew?" he challenged, ad- 
vancing a little. " Mr. Loutrelle's your dear friend 
of the train, I suppose. Why, I haven't even seen 
him — not even seen him. Why should I do anything 
to him, anyway? Tell me that ! " 
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** Th^n where were you? 

" Where was I when? *' ^ 

" Last night. I saw how jou came in." 

** Then you saw your grandfather meet me.'* 

« Yes.** 

" Well — *' he hesitated. 

"What?** 

" Where I was was his business, I should say — or 
Mrs. Kincheloe's. What's it of yours, anyway? 
What did you mean by coming to my room for me? 
What have you to talk about — out here yourself at 
this time in the morning? ** 

She made no response but to move away. He was 
serving his own purposes, not hers, by delaying her in 
argument ; he walked beside her, talking in an attempt 
to divert her; failing, he abruptly parted from her, 
shouting to the dogs to follow him. She summoned 
them sharply and when they bounded to her, she seized 
their collars and held them against his repeated shouts. 
Then Asa approached, and Kincheloe walked rapidly 
away. 

"You want me to stop him?** Asa inquired when 
he came up. 

Ethel shook her head. ** Just come with me.** 

She released the dogs and they stayed near-by while 
she proceeded with Asa. The Indian asked 'no ques- 
tions and offered no comments, contenting himself with 
answering when she inquired about the chase of the fox 
the evening before. Yes, Merrill Kincheloe had started 
out with them; but he did not catch the fox, which 
Asa had shot. Asa did not know whether Kincheloe 
had caught another fox or not. 

They began to see that the windows of the house, 
which always before had honv^ ^M\X.et%, Xkorw ^-xi^^^^*^ 
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panes to the light ; they could see that paths had been 
dug on Ilesurrection Rock; thej could see streaks and 
soil in the snow on the roof of the house which indicated 
that smoke recently had blown from the chimneys ; 
but now no vapor was visible, not even such emanation 
of smoldering embers as had risen from Asa's stove- 
pipe. The house was bleak and lifeless, while the evi- 
dences of recent occupation, instead of diminishing, 
strangely increased its air of desolation. Probably 
this feeling was largely the result of images which 
possessed Ethel ; but images aiFected the Indian, too. 

She had not yet inquired of Asa whether he knew 
of any unusual occurrence here during the night be- 
cause she had assumed that he would not know. In- 
quiring, she was answered now by a negative ; but Asa'& 
eyes roved uneasily about the house, and he plainly was* 
reluctant to proceed. 

Yet he helped her oVer the rough hummocks which 
the waves of the early winter had thrown up ^bout 
the base ^ the Rock ; they ascended the path at the 
northern end of the island to a clump of pine and cedar 
which clung in a hollow; they passed a clear space 
where the Indian fisherman of long ago had planted 
his squash and potatoes and where Half ord — whom 
Ethel could just remember — had kept his vegetable 
garden. 

She was thinking of Halford and wondering about 
him, not in any separation from her anxiety for Barney 
Loutrelle. Halford's vigil upon the Rock many years 
ago must have been connected, she thought, with all the 
strange circumstances surrounding the place which yes- 
terday had reached a certain culmination in the coming 
of Barney Loutrelle from Abroad under directions from 
London. Recalling to herself the exlraoTdiiiat'^ X.^tX. 
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of those directions, she thought of her discussion of 
them with him — how he had showed her his ring, their 
long walk together, the delight of their delay in the 
little cabin and their impromptu luncheon of tea and 
crackers. Her shoulders jerked in a spasm of feel- 
ing, and she went on rapidly to the house. 

The north end was the rear, and the door on that 
side opened, she supposed, into a kitchen. The house, 
which was perhaps forty feet wide and somewhat longer 
in its north and south din^ension, was an adaptation of 
a chalet type, having two floors under a low, grace- 
fully sloping roof which spread wide eaves over the 
front and back. There was no penthouse or projection 
at the rear; a couple of steps led to a solid door 
flanked by windows which were closed and locked, but 
which had curtains hanging within and shades raised 
about halfway. Ethel kept glancing at these windows 
as she approached; she found a bell handle beside 
the door and, pulling it, she heard a beU jangling 
within. 

It roused no response; so she pulled several times 
and had Asa pound the door with the butt of his rifle. 
He shouted, and the dogs excitedly leaped about and. 
barked loudly; but no one answered; no one appeared 
at a window; the whole house was still. Ethel led 
Asa around to the west side. She knew that the front 
of the house was so close to the edge of the Rock that 
the front door faced only a small platform at the 
top of a stairway cut in the rock and communicating 
with another platform, just above the lake level, which 
evidently was planned as a landing stage for small 
boats in summer.- The west door, accordingly, was 
the main entrance, and Ethel found there a heavy, 
varnished oak door wit\i tY\Te^ ^o^S V\^V^ ^rN- n^tIvc^Hy 
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in place of panels in the upper half. The glass over 
the knob had been broken and pulled out. 

A plain, storm door — now removed — ordinarily 
protected this oak doqr; so the glass must have been 
broken after the recent opening of the house. This 
evidence of violence accordingly shortened the mo- 
ments that Ethel was willing to wait after vainly pull- 
ing > the bell. She thrust an arm through the hole so 
plainly prepared for turning the lock from the out- 
side and, opening the door, she entered. 

^ You want dogs? " Asa whispered to her, stepping 
into the hall immediately behind her and catching her 
arm to prevent her from proceeding alone. 

** No ; we'd better keep them out." 

The Indian closed the door upon them. " You stay 
there ! " he commanded. " You be quiet." 

He had made no comment upon discovering the 
broken glass, as he had yet voli^nteered no remark 
about any of the proceedings. But now ne said: 

" Bagley got key from Wheedon ; Barney Loutrelle 
come yesterday when Bagley right here and let him 
in. You know that ? " 

*' I'd supposed so," Ethel said. She recognized that 
Asa was informing her that neither Bagley nor Barney 
Loutrelle would have broken the glass over the lock. 
Asa was maintaining his grasp of her sleeve while they 
stood listening and looking around. There was no 
sound from within the house; the dull, frequent noises 
were echoes of the ice cracking or lifting or settling 
as some current swept around Resurrection Rock and 
the warmer temperatures of the water encountered the 
frigid sheath of the surface. 

The hall was wide and pleasant, lit by two windows 
as well as by the panes in the door; W. 'wa^ ixitm^^^ 
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as a sort of lounging room with gay, bright wall paper 
picturing tall herons standing in river reeds. There 
were pretty, painted chairs in gray and gold, match- 
ing a table and a lounge which had cushions of black 
silk embroider^ with gold herons. Underfoot was a 
handsome, silky rug in the blue and yellow designs of 
the Chinese weaver. It showed no wear or soil; noth- 
ing showed use. 

Ethel stood amazed at the beauty and brightness 
of the place ; as she had never viewed the interior and 
had observed the exterior only when all the windows 
were shuttered, she had thought of the rooms as gloomy 
or, at least, as severe and masculine; but now she 
found herself thinking of a woman in connection with 
this house on Resurrection Rock, — a woman of posi- 
tive and good tastes. 

Draperies hung in a wide doorway opening into a big 
room at the front. Ethel advanced and looked in and 
a moment later she entered, with Asa no longer hold- 
ing her sleeve, but close at her side. 

This room, which extended the full width of the 
house, had windows to the east and south and west and 
was so large that Ethel could not be certain at a glance 
that it was unoccupied. The bright, diffused light 
from the clear dawn flooded the place through the 
many windows and fell upon a large, heavy, carved 
table near the center of the room; upon chairs and a 
couch on one side; upon a grand piano at the east 
end with a tall lamp and a music cabinet near-by. In 
the wall to Ethel's left, which was the interior wall, 
was a large and beautiful fireplace with a high, marble 
mantel. A small table by one of the south wipdows 
displayed an old bronze figure; a larger statue of 
marble stood upon a gracei\i\ p^des\.«\, '^ociV^^^^s full 
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of books were in the wall on both sides of the mantel ; 
upon the mantelshelf were antiques, — bowls and vases ; 
and above were old rapiers and a steel gauntlet from 
some ancient suit of mail. 

Ethel had made sure now that no one was in the 
room; and it showed no sign of disorder or of violence 
done there; yet sight of the room itself amazingly dis- 
turbed her. She did not know why, at first ; she merely 
felt frightened as by something uncanny. Asa noticed 
her excitement and looked inquiringly about the room 
again before he asked in a whisper: 

" Something here you see? '* 

" No,*' she said. " It's — Asa, I've been in this 
room. IVe never been in this house before; but I've 
been in this room ! " 

" Yes ? " Asa inquired, unable to comprehend her. 

She walked about the room, and the feeling grew 
stronger. The wood paneling of the walls between the 
windows, the window casings and the mantel were all 
old, she saw, — much older than the house itself. Most 
of the furniture was old, — the tables, chairs and foot- 
rests. These and the bronzes and the marble were not 
mere copies, in wood and metal and stone, of work 
of some past period ; the materials themselves were old ; 
the handiwork was old. 

Ethel was familiar with the American, liking for 
buying " an interior " abroad and transporting and 
installing it in toto within new walls ; and it was plain 
to her that this room once had been part of a French 
building. French of the sixteenth or the seventeenth 
century, French of the periods which one associated 
with Louis XIV and Henry of Navarre. Ethel's recog- 
nition of this partly explained her impression of fa- 
miliaritjr here; when she was a cYvWd a\. \vfeT ^.xxbJO^ 
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chateau, aunt Cecilia had taken her on visits to 
chateaux of many of uncle Hilaire's friends. She might 
indeed have been in this very room before. It was 
hopeless for her to try to recall from her memories 
of when she was five and eight where it was that she 
had previously visited this salon; moreover, her mind 
was not now dwelling upon what might have been her 
own association with this room. What was Barney 
Loutrelle's? For this remarkable salon was, she knew, 
the heart of the house; he had been sent from across 
the water to this room. , 

She moved nearer the mantel and gazed at the de- 
sign incised over the fireplace; it bore a dignified, 
formal device like — yes, very like — the device 
wrought upon Barney Loutrelle's ring. Certainly his 
ring, which Azen Mabo had taken with him from Noah 
Jo, belonged to the epoch and to the station of this 
room. Such a lady as had first worn that old ring 
must have entertained in a salon like this. 

Recollections of many events were rushing through 
her mind, connecting themselves with this room. She 
remembered that several y^ars ago her grandfather 
had made Whe^don take him through this house and 
when she asked him what it was like he had refused to 
tell her, — without reason, it then seemed. Now she 
knew that there was a definite, compelling reason which 
he had found when he viewed this room; her grand- 
father knew the significance of these things on Resur- 
rection Rock ; he had known why Barney Loutrelle had 
been sent here, and he had taken it as a threat to 
himself which he had met by sending Kincheloe out last 
night. 

^he forbade herself further conjectures and began 
to examine the room more cVoseV^ ioT es\^'«v^i^ ^1 t^- 
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cent event. There were cold ashes in the fireplace and 
oil in the lamps which had wicks black from burning. 
She went through the door in the north wall at the 
east end and found a large dining room, all modern, 
with graceful Sheraton furniture which was not older 
thim the year of the building of the house. Next was 
a kitchen where the ashes of a wood fire lay cold in the 
stove upon which stood a kettle filled with water, cold 
but not frozen. All the fires in the house had burnt 
out so recently that some heat remained. There were 
a few provisions in the kitchen cupboards, evidently 
freshly bought; some were leavings from a meal. 

Ascending with Asa to the second floor, Ethel found 
only bedrooms and baths above, — four large bed- 
chambers and three smaller rooms in a suite at the 
rear for servants. All had modem furniture, and fit- 
tings. Barney Loutrelle seemed to have occupied — 
or to have planned to occupy — one of the large 
rooms; Ethel found brushes and a comb, which evi- 
dently were his, upou a dressing stand; the suit case 
which he had carried was in the closet; it had been 
unpacked and its contents laid in the dresser drawers. 
The bed in that room was made up with fresh linen ; 
but it had not been slept in. 

Some one had slept in the bed in the first of the 
servants' rooms in the back of the house ; but there were 
no personal belongings in that room. 

" Bagley sleep here, I think," Asa volunteered. 
"Night before last night.'' 

Ethel asked how he knew, and Asa informed her that 
he had seen a light in this part of the house upon the 
night before last and early last evening. " But Bag- 
ley leave here last night 'bout nine o'clock. He had 
enough, " , 
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Enough? " Ethel repeated. " Enough of what? '' 

" That's all he said ; he had * enough.' " Asa was 
merely quoting the expression. 

" He said that to you? Where did you see him? " 

" No ; he said that to Wheedon. I did not talk with 
him, but I saw him at Wheedon's — about nine o'clock. 
Wheedon said Bagley come to stay there all night; he 
had * enough.' " 

" Then Mr. Loutrelle went to Wheedon's too, Asa? " 

" No ; he was not there." 

" Where was he ? " 

" I do not know ; here, I suppose," Asa said uneasily. 
"Somebody had light here late? What do you 
know ? " 

She had not told Asa what she knew and what she 
had supposed, because she had expected that th«y im- 
mediately would discover evidence which would make 
unnecessary any explanation of her summons to ac- 
company her here. But they had found nothing ex- 
cept that Bagley and Barney Loutrelle both had been 
in the house and neither was hei^e now. 

Asa had accounted for Bagley's absence, but not for 
Barney's. She asked Asa to go down into the cellar 
with her to make certain that no one was anywhere in 
the house; and the unwillingness with which he accom- 
panied her into the dark passages made plain to her 
what the Indian was thinking. They searched thor- 
oughly, however, before they returned to the salon. 
No one, living or dead, was in the house ; nowhere had 
they come upon sign of violence or indication of cause 
for Barney Loutrelle's disappearance. 

" Where's he gone, Asa? " Ethel appealed finally. 

*^How do I know?" the Indian returned irritably, 
and Ethel appreciated that Yiia totn^^ ^^x^ ^u ^^e. 
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His dark eyes peered about restlessly ; and she knew 
that, whatever Asa had thought when she brought him 
to the house, now superstitions controlled him. He 
was remaining close to her and thinking again, un- 
doubtedly, about Bagley who so recently had left be- 
cause he had had " enough " and of the stories repeated 
about Resurrection Rock. 

Ethel had thought of some physical means being 
employed, — a blow struck or a shot fired. But might 
the danger have been more — extraordinary than that? 
Asa seemed to .think so. 

She started, seeing a shadow following her on the 
western wall of the great room. It was her own 
shadow ; light was streaking across the floor, and cold, 
dazzling beams were striking in through the low win- 
dows to the east as the rim of the sun pushed up from 
the frozen, motionless lake. East and south, as far 
as Ethel could see, ice and ice and ice extended; all 
the world in that direction was frozen, limitless ice, 
smooth and unbroken. Below the ice lay water, above 
it only sky and sun. Still elements alone bounded 
Resurrection Rock which seemed set on the very edge 
of creation, a threshold from warm, vibrant, pulsing 
life to the realm of that to which souls from cold 
bodies flow. White, gleaming, spectral shapes arose 
far away toward the sun and glided now this way and 
that, the wind drawing up light snowflakes and waft- 
ing them to and fro. 

Ethel struck her hands together and with a jerk 
turned around to look out the opposite windows to the 
near, forested shore where a curl of smoke above the 
trees marked Asa Redbird's little home where Mrs. Red- 
bird was, undoubtedly, frying breakfast. Farther 
awaj she could ser St. Florentin ; and sW \)[vo\3l^\.^ tvrK. 
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of the message from her father and of the letter from 
London, but of her grandfather watching Resurrection 
Rock through his glass and of Kincheloe's return to her 
grandfather last night. 

She heard scratching at the door and, remembering 
the dogs, she recalled the brown mat in Lad's hair and 
how Kincheloe that morning had twice attempted to 
take the dogs from her. 

" Let them in, Asa," she directed. 

When the door was opened and the dogs ran in, she 
thought that they rushed into the salon because she was 
there; but Lad only brushed against her on his way 
to the further end of the great room where he thrust 
his head down and smelled of the floor, whimpering and 
scrambling about in a circle. Lass blundered about 
near him so excitedly that Ethel followed to see what 
was there, only to find a space of bare, varnished floor. 
But her interest stirred Lad to leap upon her and dash 
to the door on the south which communicated with the 
outside steps down the Rock to the summer landing. 

When she looked through the glass of this door, 
Ethel observed for the first time that those steps showed 
the depressions of deep footsteps, blunted and half 
filled with the lighter drift which had been blowing 
about since early morning. The door was locked and 
bolted but, upon being unfastened, readily opened. 

The dogs jumped into the snow and floundered down 
the steps to the ice where they shook themselves and 
rolled over, barking. They ran out of sight about the 
base of the Rock; then they reappeared, barking and 
so plainly trying to lead that Ethel went down to them. 

She found half-filled furrows in the snow which must 

have been made by the dogs some hours earlier; far- 

ther away from the Rock, tYve \e^ ^%.^ ^Okaoi^V and 
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showed no footmarks. She was fearfully expecting 
that Lad was leading her to the sort of horror which 
she had believed to be in the house when she came upon 
chunks of ice standing beside a hole, about a yard in 
diameter, which had been chopped through to the 
water. 

Young ice had frozen over, not yet half an inch 
thick. She knelt and leaned forward with her hands 
on the edge of the hole, peering down through the 
new, glassy crystal into the dark, deep water under- 
neath. She felt footsteps on the floor of ice and, look- 
ing about, she saw that Asa after some delay had 
descended from the Rock* He came to her side and 
gazed into the hole. 

" Water hole," he said quietly. " Bagley chop it 
here yesterday to fill buckets. Bagley did not chop 
it, I think, so big.*' 

" Why did the dogs want us to come out here, Asa ? '' 
she demanded, still on her knees. 

Redbird stared at her for an instant; and she was 
aware that the action of the dogs in the house had 
banished from him the fright of the supernatural which 
had seized him. 

** For drink, maybe,** he suggested. 

"You think that?** 

Asa for answer thrust a foot forward and with his 
heel broke the young ice. ** You drink. Lad? Lass? " 
he invited. 

Lass did not move, and Lad thrust his nose down 
only to sniff unsatisfactorily, and lift his head again. 
"They want no drink,'* Redbird said. "What you 
think? " 

She stood up, but she could not speak to the In- 
dian the words for what she t\vo\i^\.. ^<t xsl'ss^'^l 
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^slowly, head inclined and attempting to see through 
Ithe heavy ice ; but nothing but the blackness of water 
rewarded her. The Rock rose so abruptly from the 
lake bottom that the water was twenty or thirty feet 
deep. 

" Who chopped that hole bigger, do you suppose, 
Asa? " she appealed at last of the Indian who had not 
joined her in her vain walking about, but who was 
^standing, looking away oyer the ice. 

Redbird refused to commit himself. 

"Would Mr. Loutrelle have made it larger.?" she 
asked. 

"Why?" Asa returned. 

" Yes ; that's it ; why ? Why, Asa ? " she cried, ^sud- 
•denly losing control of herself. " Why should any one 
want that hole bigger? " 

" Nobody would," Redbird assured positively, " for 
water." 

^' No," she said. " No ; no ; no ! " She meant, first, 
agreement with Asa; then revolt at, and denial of, 
the images in her own mind. The Indian and she now 
uncferstood the same events alike ; Asa, indeed, had dis- 
covered more than she. 

" What kept you up there? " she asked him. 

He said he would show her; and together they 
ascended the steps in the Rock. He had blocked the 
door so it had not latched and locked them out; so 
now, shutting out the dogs, he led her to the part of 
the floor where the dogs had been sniffing. 

" Somebody washed j-ight here, you see. Somebody 
did it last night, I think; somebody scrubbed. But 
no place else." 

He fell to one knee, placing his face close to the 
jSoor and shutting one eye to ^aiice m\3cv IVvr other 
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along the sunlit boards and illustrate his method of 
discovery of the fact. Ethel knelt and saw that the 
sunlight glinted on soft dust except in a space, roughly 
oval and about six feet long, where no dust appeared, 
but where the bright, hard surface of varnish was 
scratched and dulled by recent scrubbing and scraping. 
She pulled off her gloves and with bare finger 
tips felt the difference in the varnish there and 
elsewhere. 

" Somebody burned cloth in fireplace," Asa informed,, 
going to the hearth and producing a handful of ashes 
which exhibited the woven texture of cloth ; he produced 
also a charred bit of shaped wood which had been the 
back of a scrubbing brush. Asa offered it to her and 
she put out her hand to take it, and then she could 
not touch it. Blood had stained it before it had been 
burnt; Kincheloe had put it in the fire to burn away 
— blood. 

Asa had let go of it, thinking that she was taking 
it, and it dropped to the floor between them. It was 
to make sure that such trifles as this were completely 
burnt, she thought, that Kincheloe wished to come to 
the Rock early this morning. That is the reason her 
grandfather had sent Kincheloe to the Rock; for she 
knew that Kincheloe would not have come here this 
morning of his own accord. 

She could think these things; but she could not 
say them. Instead, she argued with herself aloud 
against them. " What does that mean, Asa? '' 

" You tell me," the Indian said. 

No doubt at all now of what Asa believed ; but when 
he stood waiting upon her, she could not tell him how 
she had watched her grandfather wandering about his 
house at midnight and how she \iad s^eiv ^ydl^^^^ 
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come in. But she had to tell Asa something; so she 
told him about the mat in Lad's hair. 

Asa went out and examined the dog. 

" Nothing there now," he reported when he returned. 
" Hair there all cut ofF." 

This brought her to the door to witness for her- 
self that, since her discovery early that morning, some 
one had clipped the hair close under the dog's jaw. 
Who had done that? Kincheloe? Or Miss Piatt? 
Or — her grandfather? 

Vehemently she denied that last doubt to herself. 
It could not have been her grandfather who had done 
that cutting which meant knowledge of and aid in con- 
cealing murder; for it had become plain to her that 
some one had been killed; and it was no less plain to 
Asa. He had entertained the agency of spirits only 
when it seemed that Barney Loutrelle had been made 
away with and no trace left. Now Asa knew that 
spirits would not have needed to scrub a floor with a 
brush which had to be burned; spirits would not have 
required to enlarge a water hole in the lake ice. 

" Somebody was killed here, Asa ? '' 

"What else to think?" 

" But who — Asa, who ? " 

" Who was here last night? " Asa returned logically. 

SKe flinched. He meant, of course, her friend of 
yesterday, Barney Loutrelle. Hopelessly she had been 
struggling to down that conviction as she had been 
trying to down the dread that her grandfather could 
be concerned in crime. 

" But who would have done it? " she demanded of 
Asa. 

" Who did not want you to come here this morning? " 
Yes ; but why ? He co\3ld \vave \v%.dL xio t^%.^^w." 
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For a moment the Indian did not reply; he faced 
her, thinking. " Maybe — " he began. 

"Maybe what, Asa?*' 

" Somebody else have reason." 

It was a good deal for Asa Redbird to say ; his role 
— the role of an Indian remaining in a land owned 
and occupied by the white — was to keep free of their 
affairs as much as possible; to serve and observe but, 
so far as might be, never to interfere. Certainly never 
to accuse lightly. Ethel fully knew this ; and she knew 
what Asa Redbird meant; more than that, she knew 
him not simply as an Indian, but as an individual, — 
a serious, honest man, a devout Catholic, taught in 
the tradition of the old Jesuits who more than two 
centuries ago came to Lake Huron to make converts 
among the Indians. Those. Jesuits had made converts 
among the red men who had borne torture and death 
at the stake for their faith; and something about Asa 
Redbird made Ethel think of them now. 

"Who — who do you mean, Asa?" she asked di- 
rectly. 

" Where did Merrill Kincheloe come from last 
night ? " Redbird said. 

He had made the accusation direct ; and, looking at 
him, Ethel knew that Asa had formed his opinion, not 
alone from evidences which he had discovered this feiorn- 
ing, but from previously held thoughts in regard to 
her grandfather. Asa had been willing to accuse him 
because, from among the few in the neighborhood who 
might have directed the doing of this thing, Asa could 
think of only Lucas Cullen; and the red man had ob- 
served the white, whom he had served without express- 
ing any opinion, for twenty years. 

It made her Binch again ; yet with tt\e mxvc^ Vt^n^A 
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a feeling of respect for this poor man who had ac- 
cused to the granddaughter the rich man who most 
absolutely controlled his fate and that of his little ! 
family in the shack in the woods; and she thought of 
Asa now as holding to his charge, under question, as 
resolutely as would Father Laurent, who visited the I 
little chapels in the woods, or as good Father Benitot 
of St. Ignace. 

She said nothing moi:e about her grandfather or 
about Kincheloe; she merely arranged with Asa that 
he was to stay here in the house, or at least upon Resur- 
rection Rock, until she returned or sent some one to 
relieve him. She was going to St. Florentin, and Asa 
was to see that no one entered to disturb anything in 
the house or to alter the hole jn the ice; he was to 
keep watch against Kincheloe particularly. 

Asa did not like staying there alone; but he agreed 
to do it, keeping the dogs with him. He came out- 
doors when she left and, when she looked back several 
minutes later, she saw him standing before the house; 
jshe waved to him, and he raised an arm in reply. Then 
^he thought about him no more. 
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CHAPTER VII 



LUC as' trick 



THE tumult in Ethel's soul swept about her grand- 
father and about Barney Loutrelle. She could 
see her grandfather again as first she saw him 
yesterday, hiding behind a tree, watching her friend 
start off toward the Rock. 

''Ah, j'y etais mousquetaire I " 

She seemed to hear the echo as Barney Loutrelle went 
off singing, — his warm voice full with the joy and 
goodness of living. He had been singing to himself 
because he was happy and stirred, and he had been 
still singing, perhaps, when he had passed out over 
this stretch of ice. And where was he now? Chill 
barbs of terror thrust within her ; she seemed, strangely, 
to see his hands which yesterday she had liked to 
watch while he held them before their fire in the cabin ; 
but now she saw them clenched and cold against the 
sand of the lake bottom. Her thoughts played hor- 
rible tricks against her attempts not to imagine him. 
Where was his ring, she wondered. Had they — the 
merciless, impersonal " they " whom she pictured as do- 
ing what had been done — had they taken away his ring 
or left it in his pocket? His mother's ring, so he had 
thought, which went so marvelously with that extraor- 
dinary old room restored on Resurrection 1J.ock. 
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** There is one here, Philip Carew, who would speak 
to you ! *' 

Her thoughts flew, in their frantic circle, to the letter 
from London which had told Barney Loutrelle about 
her father and about the Rock and about her coming 
here and about that Bagley, never seen here before, who 
had come and — having had " enough '' — had left. 
Enough of what? 

She could guess; he was probably ignorant and 
superstitious and readily affected by the stories about 
Resurrection Rock. She would not permit herself 
again to become confused by superstitions, though all 
this did seem to have started with a message from her 
father, who was dead. 

Her grandfather, who was living and very material, 
had long been afraid of that Rock; but not so much 
when the house remained empty as when Barney Lou- 
trelle and Bagley went there. Her grandfather had 
endeavored to prevent the occupation of the house and, 
failing, had sent out Merrill Kincheloe and waited with 
loaded rifle as she had seen, until Kincheloe's late re- 
turn. 

But did she know that her grandfather had sent 
Kincheloe to do what he had done ? Was she to believe 
that her grandfather even knew truly what Kincheloe 
did? No; he couldn't know; Kincheloe could not have 
confessed the whole fact to him. That must be the 
explanation ! 

This thought sent a leap in her pulses which made 
her almost happy for the instant before she realized 
that, however it might be, yet Barney Loutrelle was 
dead. Kincheloe, desiring money, thinking only in 
terms of money — much money, in these days — had 
done it; but her grandfather atiW. tDk^\.\^\xmft<j«i3iL* 
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She remembered that she had read in some of those 
defenses of him, which had been pubhshed in reply to 
the muckraking attacks, that sometimes Lucas Cullen 
had suffered through the overzealousness of weak un- 
derlings who had misunderstood his purposes and done 
things for which he unjustly was blamed. Kincheloe 
was a weak underling, capable of complete misconcep- 
tions or of criminal bunglings of a commission. Ethel 
did not argue herself out of belief that her grand- 
father had instigated Kincheloe to take some action 
against Barney Loutrelle, — to frighten him off, per- 
hapsy as Bagley seemed to have been frightened. 

She regained the shore and put on her skis. The 
woods were empty and silent. Approaching St. Flor- 
entin, everything seemed as usual on a winter morning. 
At some distance she could hear the exhaust of the 
gasoline engine pumping water and charging the bat- 
teries for the day; she could hear an axe at leisurely 
intervals, and she knew that Sam Green Sky was com- 
fortably employed in the wood-shed. 

She had kept a lookout for Kincheloe while proceed- 
ing through the woods and, coming in sight of the road 
to Quesnel, she glanced down it to see if he might be 
making off. She thought that probably he had es- 
caped from the neighborhood by this time, and she was 
considering ways of having him overtaken when the 
front door of her grandfather's house opened and Kin- 
cheloe appeared upqn the porch. The sight startled 
her, particularly as he seemed undisturbed, and as he 
stood, without cap or coat, watching her approach. 
He returned into the house in a moment, leaving the 
door slightly open, so that she went in at once and 
met her grandfather coming down the hall from his 
oiBce, 
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"Well," he hailed her. "Well; you're back from i 
your little sunrise expedition, Kincheloe tells me. 
Well; well; tell me all about it." 

" Grandfather ! " she cried, breathless from her ex- ^ 
citement and from hurrying. " He was just here. I 
saw him ! " She looked about, but Kincheloe was out 
of sight now. " He mustn't go away ; he — " 

"What's the trouble with you?" her grandfather 
demanded, seizing her arm. " Step in here and ex- 
plain what's come over you." 

He used just enough force to overcome her physical 
opposition. She did not struggle violently, as his 
grasp warned her that if she exerted more strength, 
he would also employ more and overpower her. Besides^ 
he was her grandfather, and he had played with her 
and carried her about on his back when she was a child ; 
he had petted her and liked to hold her in his arms, 
producing from his pockets pretty, extravagant trifles ; 
he was the one who used to talk most to her about her 
mother and tell her what her mother had done when she 
was a child. 

He was angry with her for what she had done in 
the night and for having gone out early this morning; 
but he was big and firm-handed and so much as usual, 
with the faint, familiar odor of shaving soap as always 
just after he had shaved in the morning, that she cried 
out confidently : " Grandfather, you don't know what 
he's done ! " 

"Who?" he demanded, his grip tightening in an 
unconscious muscular spasm. He guided her into the 
front room and closed the door. 

"Who done?" 

" Kincheloe ! " 

'' WhatF Miss Piatt's YvMsWtvd^^' \^^ T^^^^Ud his 
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old plirase with slow deliberateness. " Miss Piatt's 
husband? " 

He consciously tried to mention Kincheloe with his 
customary, slighting contempt ; but he did not succeed. 
When he had spoken quickly in the hall, he had referred 
to Miss Piatt's husband as Kincheloe, and this was 
the first time he had ever done so to Ethel's knowledge ; 
and his tone, when he had said the name suddenly, also 
had betrayed the effect of an occurrence which had 
changed the relation of Miss Piatt's husband to him 
since last night. 

" Well ; well," he demanded. " What's he done that 
I don't know? Tell me all about it," he invited. 

He let go of her arm and stood back, studying her 
and taking up his position between her and the door; 
and he scrutinized her, not as Ethel, his granddaugh- 
ter, but as a girl who bore a danger to him yet indefi- 
nite; so she saw him not as her grandfather, but as a 
huge, old man with strong hands and relentless jaw 
and with squinting, warmthless eyes who wanted to 
make her talk. " Tell me all about it," he invited 
again. " I want to know all about it." 

But she faced him silently, not conscious of what 
processes were controlling her, until she found her- 
self shaking in a spasm of revulsion from him. Per- 
haps it was his voice or his manner, imitating his in- 
vitation of yesterday when he h^d made her detail 
to him the affairs which he already knew and pre- 
tended that he did not; with this came cumulated 
recollections of acts for which responsible men had 
accused him; there came to her, too, Asa Redbird's 
recent charge. Altogether she suddenly knew that 
she had nothing to tell her grandfather, and that he 
koew all that she did and far moxe, 15.^ Vwe^ x^aX. 
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only what had been done last night at the Rock but 
why it had been done and everything else about it. 
He was concerned in making her talk only to learn what 
she knew and what disturbance she threatened to him. 

" You know about it ; all ; all ! '' she cried aloud. 
" Oh, grandfather ! '* And she shrank back before him 
under her share of the horror and guilt of what had 
been done. 

This gave him a twinge; he was not prepared for 
her taking it that way. Whatever he had planned 
to say to her since the hour in the night when she had 
followed him to the attic and he had driven her down- 
stairs, he now was caught for a moment at a loss. But 
ne quickly restored himself. 

"You just say I don't know what he's done — Miss 
Piatt's husband — and now I know about it — all — 
all ! " he mocked the despair of her cry. " Suppose 
you speak to me calmly and plain, if you can. What's 
all exciting you so much, and what did you go out 
to the Rock for before sunrise ? " 

" To see what Kincheloe — what you had Kincheloe 
do." 

" Oh, I had Kincheloe do something out there, did 
I.?" 

She could not answer him for the 'suffocation in 
her breast; muscles seemed to be tugging tight all 
through her ; she felt so stiff that it was as though she 
could not move and if she lost her balance, as she 
swayed, she must topple over. 

"Well, what d^d you see?" her grandfather de- 
manded of her. 

" That he was not there, grandfather ! " ^ 

"Who — Kincheloe?" 
'' Oh — you know \ " 
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** Who ? '* he demanded loudly. 

" Barney Loutrelle." 

"Oh! Oh! He wasn't? Well, why wasn't he? 
What'd happened to him? Is that what's stirred you 
up so? What'd happened to him?" 

" He'd been made away with ! " 

« Hey? Killed, you mean? " 

" Yes ; killed ; killed." 

" Hey? You saw him dead? '* 

« No ; but — " 

"But what?" he advanced upon her, leaning over 
her when she did not respond. " What did you see? " 

And she knew that he needed answer to that; for, 
though he knew what had been done, he could not know 
— except from Kincheloe's own report — how well or 
how badly Kincheloe had done and what evidence of the 
deed Kincheloe might have left. 

So she stepped away when her grandfather advanced 
and, defying him, she refused reply; and so, for a 
moment, she saw fear — fear such as that which she 
had surprised upon him in the night — alter his eyes ; 
then his fear was gone as her refusal to answer him 
persisted and he became convinced that she had seen 
little, after all. 

" Have you enough shame left to realize what you 
have just been saying to me? " he assailed her, raising 
his hand clenched but for his huge forefinger with which 
he threatened her. " Kincheloe has killed your fine 
friend of the train, Barney Loutrelle, you said. I had 
him do it ! Eh? Eh? Say to me, do you mean that? 
Miss Piatt's husband — and I — have * made away 
with' Barney Loutrelle?" 

" Grandfather ! " 

^^Stop your grandfathering me\ Ktvs^^t ^ivcv 
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what you mean. If you don't mean that, say what you 
do!" 

He shook his finger so close to her face that he struck 
her forehead and nose. She put up a hand and caught 
his wrist and tried to thrust his hand aside ; but his arm 
was tense, and she could not. " Do you mean that? *' 
he demanded, striking her face again with his finger. 

" Yes ! " 

" Eh? So Kincheloe — and I had him do it — killed 
your Barney Loutrelle, you believe?" 

" Yes." 

He jerked his wrist out of her grasp and stepped 
back, looking down at her and laughing. Somehow 
she had immensely gratified him ; she could not imagine 
by what perversion the fact could be but by accusing 
Kincheloe — and him — of making away with Barney 
Loutrelle, she had done just what her grandfather had 
desired. 

He continued to laugh at her, and he laughed as she 
had never heard him, or any one else, laugh before. 
There was no amusement in his laugh ; relief was there 
mingled with something else; but only the relief was 
recognizable. | 

" I must have Miss Piatt hear you," he said, when 
he was through laughing. " And your grandmother." 
He stepped to the door and, opening it, called first 
for Miss Piatt and then for his wife. Miss Piatt 
appeared quickly, coming in with the impersonal, ob- 
servant interest with which she replied to simmions to 
take dictation. It seemed to Ethel, when she heard 
her grandmother descending the stairs, that her grand- 
father's wife was obeying him reluctantly; but she was 
obeying, as she always obeyed. When she entered the 
room, her eyes by habit sou^t \^^ audL Iow^Sl ^^Sx \!ftr 
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struction. She looked at her granddaughter, and 
Ethel felt that she wanted to warn hen of something 
but could not. 

" Now we will all hear your opinions,'' her grand- 
father said ; and, before the others, he made her accuse 
Kincheloe and himself again. Then he went once more 
to the door. 

" Lieutenant Loutrelle ! " he called. " Mr. Barney 
Loutrelle, will you step in here ! " 

Ethel heard him making the summons as to some one 
who was alive ; she heard a reply,- — a voice which might 
be Barney Loutrelle's and a step in the hallway. Her 
grandfather spoke again, and the voice which again 
answered made her shut her eyes for dizziness. It 
brought back the echo of the song which, heard yester- 
day, had been resounding within her: ^^ Ah! J^y 
etais mousquetaire! " 

He was not dead! She opened her eyes to see him 
in the doorway; he entered and came toward her, 
speaking to her. Everything wavered about him ; but 
lie did not waver in her sight. She cried out — or 
whispered — something in reply to the words he was 
saying. She knew neither what she said nor how she 
^aid it. 

Her grandfather was grabbing at her, saying some- 
thing; and Miss Piatt was addressing her; but Ethel 
heeded neither of them. She recognized that they were 
demanding, in their different ways, that she apologize 
and demean herself and ask forgiveness of them, and 
of Kincheloe, and of God, for her reckless accusations. 
But she could not think about them; besides, nothing 
about them had changed. Barney Loutrelle was alive ; 
yet — yet everything else was the same. They had 
doue what they had done; but not to Yvex iiievv^.* 
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" I thought you were dead ! *' she was es^laining 
to him. ** You see, I thought they had killed you.'* 

She had to touch him, so overpowering had been the 
terrors in which she imagined him dead ; and when she 
did it, wholly regardless of the others, and when she 
found him warm and strong, he clasped her hand and 
held it, his pulses throbbing with hers. For though 
he could not comprehend what had happened, yet he 
was feeling only for her and with her; he had appre- 
ciated that somehow these others — her people — had 
been playing with her and tricking her, and that they 
had used him in their trick to take an advantage over 
her. He realized that, in doing this for themselves, 
they cruelly had won him an advantage of another 
sort over her, and he would not let her show this ad- 
vantage without showing that she held similar advan- 
tage over him. 

" I came to find you as early as I dared,'* he told 
her, ** I came here just to see you. They told me 
you would be down soon. I had no idea you had gone 
out." 

" I went to the Rock for you. You see, I thought 
they had hurt you and — *' 

Her grandfather interrupted them loudly ; he ordered 
her to go at once to her room; but she disregarded 
him. A few minutes ago she stood against him when 
she felt herself solitary in her combat with him; then 
she had been willing alone to defy him for herself and 
for her father, who was dead, and for her new friend 
who had come to her from her father and whom -^^ she 
had believed — they had killed. Now she had regained 
him; his strength and thought and will joined with 
Jhers again for the encounter which they would take up 
together. She, at leas.^:, mvicVv mox^ iwVVj o-CkYo^rehended 
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the nature of what confronted them; for it was plain 
that they — Barney and she — in some way yet un- 
known to either of them, involved her grandfather and 
Eincheloe in undertakings which stopped at nothing. 
It was not Barney Loutrelle who had lain, bleeding, 
on the floor of that grand old salon in the new house 
on Resurrection Rock ; but some one last night had ex- 
pired there and been carried out to the lake. 

But Barney knew nothing of that yet ; her explana- 
tion of her fears for him meant nothing except that 
she had been alarmed about him and had tried to aid 
bim. 

" Leave her alone ! " he said. " Leave her alone ! " 
he repeated, putting himself between her and her grand- 
father. " She has something to say to me ; and I have 
much to tell her. I came to see her. You can give us 
this room, or we will go out; won't we, Miss Carew? " 
he asked her. 

" Yes,'' she said. " Yes." 

"What?" her grandfather threatened. "What? 
You think you will go with this — this — " he stopped 
with a snort of contempt. But he was not feeling con- 
tempt, Ethel saw as she watched him. He had won this 
morning over Barney Loutrelle; for Barney had not 
known even that any one had been killed at the Rock. 
Her grandfather had won over her; for he had found 
out that she had so little idea as to who was dead 
that she thought it was Barney, and he had succeeded 
in making her ridiculous when she accused him. But 
now fear was returning to him; he feared to permit 
her, knowing what she knew, to go with Barney. 

For a moment he seemed to consider laying hands 
on her and by physical force constraining her from 
going out; but now he recognized t\ial Batikfe^ ^ovsift^ 
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meet him by strength greater than hid own; so he 
threatened her instead. 

** I can forgive your imbecility and madness. God 
helping \ne, I can forgive my child's child even what 
she has said to me this day. But disobey me again, 
and I shall never forgive you. Obedience in my own 
house and from my children dependent upon me, I 
shall have* So step over the threshold of that door in 
disobedience to me, and you shall never come into my 
house again. Now go; go to your room alid go to 
your knees, and later, when yoil are yourself, I shall 
send for you." 

The very vibration of his rasping, poti^erful voice 
seemed to shake her; his words took irtipact like blows 
of his finger which had struck her face. Even if she 
were tool, she could not at one moment comprehend 
consequences of the decision which then and there she 
had to make; she knew that already she hfltd made it, 
so she gazed only an instant longer at her grandfather 
before looking up at the friend at her side. 

" I am ready to go with you,'' she said« 



CHAPTER Vm 

A COMPACT 

SHE crossecl the threshold, which her grandfather 
had forbidden her, aind went to the front /door. 
Barney Loutrelle did not accompany her but 
stayed beh;nd| keeping between her and her grand- 
father; but the old man offered no interference of 
any sort. Judged, he turned away, after she had defi- 
nitely disobeyed him, and seemed to pay no more heed 
to her or to Barney. 

" My cap aiid coat," she heard Barney say to some 
one. " I gave them tp Mr. CuUen." 

" I will find them,'* Mis3 Platt said crisply, and she 
brought the garments tp him in the hall. Ethel still 
was clothed as she had bee^ when she had gone out 
before, so she opened the door and stepped on to the 
porch; Barney followed and closed the door behind 
them. She understood, when she looked at him, that 
his delay had been not solely to guard her against force 
from her grandfather; Barney had wished to avoid 
lei^n^, or urging her, to the decision she had made. 
She referred to that decision now, saying: 

" Fm glfi|,d. Where shall we go? " 

He glanced down the road toward the buildings of 
the old St. Florentip village^ " There are plenty of 
roofs.'' 

"Yes," she said, and she jerked ^bout excitedly as 
she heard some one at the door. It oipetvad, wcvji VvKt 
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grandmother came out into the cold without wrap or 
shawl. She laid a slender, trembling hand upon Ethel, 
and her old eyes besought her granddaughter witii 
piteous pleadings. 

" Debsie,'* she said, calling Ethel again by her 
mother's name. " My little Deborah's daughter, don't 
set yourself against your father once more." 

Ethel was familiar with the habit by which, under 
emotion, her grandmother might confuse in the same 
sentence herself and her mother. Her grandmother 
was begging her not to set herself against her grand- 
father as her mother had done. Ethel had not known 
that her mother had set herself against her grandfather ; 
she had always believed that her father had undertaken 
the quarrel. 

" It may not be too late yet," her grandmother con- 
tinued to plead. " Come back into the house with me, 
and I will try what I can do with him." 

" I don't want you to," Ethel said ; then her voice 
broke. " Oh, grandmother ! " She put her arms 
about the slight, straight little old lady and kissed her 
passionately. " Good-by, grandmother." 

" There ; there," the old lady said, patting her. Her 
own eyes were brimming, but she made no further effort 
to beg Ethel to remain. Instead she spoke only of her 
husband. 

" Your grandfather was a great man, Ethel," she 
said proudly. " It is so easy for young folks, who 
know things oi^ly as they are, to judge hard what was 
done in the old days. You think of wood as valuable ; 
but in my day, when I was a girl in the forest below 
here on the other side, the great, tall trees were just 
obstructions ; my father and his neighbors would slash 

tbeaif burn them gr dQ aByl\\\Tv^ \*q d^^\ "C^x^ ^^xssv^^V 
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them; then your grandfather and other young men 
came and turned the wood into gold and people said — 
people said — " 

She stopped with a hiccough. " No one, Debsie, 
can ever go through life without doing wrongs to some- 
body, do you think? And if a great man does great 
things, are only the ordinary little wrongs of the tiny 
to be forgiven him ? " 

A tear fell from her eye, and she turned to the door 
which her husband had reopened. 

" Come in, Sarah," he bade, and she obeyed. 

Ethel felt queerly hollow as she went down the steps 
with Barney Loutrelle. Her grandmother did not 
know what had been done just last night, she assured 
herself, when she weakened. Her grandmother was 
thinking of that something — greater than a little 
wrong — which she admitted had been done long ago 
and which had brought about the break with EtheFs 
mother; now there was something more. This seemed 
to be a consequence of the other wrong ^^fiich had 
arisen out of conditions long ago in the vanished for- 
ests of the tall trees; somehow it had taken in Resur- 
rection Rock with its old French salon in the newly 
built house and Barney Loutrelle and his ring and the 
person — yet unknown — who had gone to the Rock 
last night and been killed. 

Ethel was walking, side by side with Barney, in the 
wide ruts which the wood sled had made in the snow; 
they were both without skis for, without further dis- 
cussion, they understood that they were to stop for 
conference in the first suitable building of the deserted 
village; so when the old store offered its sound roof 
and walls and windows, they entered. Tlve flooT 'w^JSk 
covered with light drift snow, and'Eftvd ^\3l\. \veLT VwA 
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upon the gray^ cracked cbunter; Barney caught hei* 
elbow and gave her a lift up on the cbunter, where she 
^at while he stood in the snow nearer the window and 
looked back toward her grandfather's hbuse. No one 
had followed them ; no one appeared to be taking any 
further interest in them. 

** You saw Kincheloe this morning? " Ethel asked. 

" I heard some one speak to him ; he was in the hoiise^ 
but I did not see him," Barney said. 

" He would keep out of sight now," she said and, as 
briefly as possible, she told Barhey what followed her 
arrival at St. Florentin and of her grandfather's at- 
tempt to bribe her to tell about him, of Kinchelbe's 
ilbsence during the afternoon and evehing and of the 
peculiar events of the night ; she told of her visit to the 
Rock with Asa Redbird and their discoveries ; and she 
received in return full report from BarUey. 

He had stopped at Wheedon's in the afternobn, as 
Ethel had supposed, and there had learned that the 
itian named Bagley, who had never been seen in the 
neighborhood before, had arrived a day earlier and 
exhibited a letter from Marcellus Clarke Vhich author- 
ized him' to obtain the keys tb the house on Resurrec- 
tion Rock. Wheedon had furtiished him with the keys 
and, at Bagley's request, Wheedon and his wife had ac- 
companied Bagley to the Rock where they had opened 
the house* The Wheedons thieii had returned, appar- 
ently after filling Bdgley with the neighbbrhood gossip 
and superstition about Resui*rettioh Rock. 

Bagley stayed at the houde, having brought a supply 

of food; he built fires aiid had everything ready when 

Barney arrived. He proved tb be d steward sort of 

person — a m^n about forty-five^ accustomed to obey 

orders without inquiring into xe^^oix^* ^^ ^\^ ^Okxc^ 
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for Mr. Clarke whom Bagley knew as an attorney con- 
cerned with confidential matters for many important 
people. Bagley claimed to have no idea who owned the 
house or why he, himself, had been sent there; he had 
never heard of the house until he received the letter 
from Mr. Clarke, who was just then abroad, instruct- 
ing him to go to Mr. Wheedon's, obtain the keys, open 
the house and there await a young oflBcer, who was 
described in the letter, whq might arrive shortly after 
the first of the year and who would give the name Bar- 
ney Loutrelle. Bagley then was to ■* look after " Lieu- 
tenant Loutrelle's wants until further directions ar- 
rived. 

Bagley had shown Barney the letter ; and though 
Bagley disclaimed further knowledge of the affair, 
Barney had the impression that Bagley either was con- 
cealing soine additional knowledge or that something 
had happened after Bagley's arrival at the Rock which 
he would not report. Barney tried to see if giving the 
name " Dick *' — as he had been told to do in Adley's 
letter — would serve any purpose; but it meant noth- 
ing tp Bagley who seemed to have no idea of " giving 
things over *' to " Dick." Indeed, this experiment only 
increased Bagley's disturbance about the whole busi- 
ness. However, Bagley served a good supper, and 
afterwards Barney tried to read in the big salon; but 
soon he put out the lamps to better watch the lights at 
St. Florentin. 

He went out and wandered about the Rock while 
Bagley was still clearing up in the dining room and 
kitchen. Barney came indoors and- was trying again 
to read when he heard a shot in the direction of the 
shore and, going to the door, he thought he aUo Ke^jcd 
cries. He went ashore and wandered a\30\i\. iox Tvea.A'^ 
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an hour before returning to find the Rock dark and the 
house shut. After trying to arouse Bagley, he went 
ashore once more to find that Bagley already had ar- 
rived at Wheedon's and was determined to remain there. 

He had had " enough '' 'he explained to Barney as 
he previously had informed Wheedon; that was the 
extent of the explanation he made. He had brought 
the keys to Wheedon, and he was going home to Chi- 
cago on the earUest train passing in the morning. If 
Mr. Lputrelle wished, perhaps Wheedon would take 
him to the Rock to-morrow and let him take out his 
things ; Bagley was " through.'' 

Under the circimistances, Barney saw nothing better 
to do than also stay at Wheedon's for the night. He 
thought he saw lights on the Rock after midnight, 
and so reported to Wheedon, who replied, ** Yes, one 
often saw lights on the Rock, but nobody would be 
there.'' 

Barney went to sleep but got up early to see Bag- 
ley ; Barney even went part of the way to the railroad 
with Bagley, endeavoring to make the man €ulmit what 
had happened to frighten him off^; but Barney got no 
satisfaction and no further information of any sort. 
When he figured that the people at St. Florentin would 
be up, he turned back and called there, asking for 
Ethel ; her grandfather admitted him and took him to 
the office where he entertained him.' 

Ethel had ceased to feel excitement ; too great agita- 
tion this morning had confused and betrayed her; she 
could see plainly now the mistake she had xaade. 

"I thought all the time that Bagley must be the 
person you were to meet at the\Rock," she said. 

^^^o," Barney said. ** If you saw him, you couldn't 
thJnk of him as a principal a\. aSi?'* 
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" When Asa told me that Bagley was at Wheedon's 
— and he didn't know about your going there — ^ 

" I hadn't come there when Asa stopped in." 

" No ; so, not knowing of anybody else at the Rock, 
I thought they had killed you. But of course it was 
some one who arrived at the Rock after Bagley had 
shut you out and you had followed him to Wheedon's." 

" Yes ; I think that's pretty clear," Barney agreed. 
"But who was he?" 

"Do you suppose Bagley knows? I mean, do you 
think Bagley knew that some one else was coming to 
the Rock last night? " 

" Perhaps," Barney considered doubtfully. " It's 
possible, but when I think over the way Bagley acted, 
I don't believe it's probable; that is, Bagley is the 
sort of man who's square to the fellow who pays him; 
and if he knew that Clarke or some one from Clarke 
was due at the Rock last night, Bagley would have 
stuck it out for a few hours longer. I picked him for 
plain scared. Miss Carew, at the idea of waiting at the 
Rock with me for something to happen which he didn't 
know anything about." 

" You think that the man who came was Clarke? " 

*' No ; because Bagley was too certain Clarke was 
still in Europe, and if Clarke was here, he would have 
taken Bagley more into his confidence." 

" Then you think the person who came wasn't even 
connected with Clarke? " 

" Certainly it wouldn't seem so." 

" My grandfather knows, of course," Ethel said with 
amazing, imreal recollection that she was sitting there 
with a young man, almost a stranger to her, trying to 
figure out the facts of a crime which hex gtwvdi^lWx 
knew all about ** That telegram from m^ \3Lii^^\i^'5t^^ 
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in Chicago, which Asa brought when we were at dinner, 
probably told about the man. But if he came from 
Chicago, he was before us; we know no one got off 
our train but ourselves, and there was no other train 
from Chicago yesterday. So he would have been about 
here when we arrived. But there was no stranger 
about or we'd have heard of it from Sam or Asa or 
somebody, as we heard about Bagley." 

" There was the fellow who slept in the snow in the 
shack opposite the cabin where we had tea." 

" Yes," Ethel said. " And I think my grandfather 
knew he was about yesterday afternoon. You see, 
grandfather was disturbed and expecting something 
yesterday when he called me up at the cabin before he 
knew you'd come and were going to the Rock. When 
Sam told us about Bagley, I thought that accounted for 
grandfather's interest. But I am sure now it was the 
other man being about. I think Kincheloe was out in 
the afternoon looking up that man, and I think — I 
think," she hazarded with the certainty of one of those 
lucid instants when in the mind a number of confused 
incidents become clear, " that the telegram from my 
uncle told my grandfather not so much that the man 
was here, but who he was and what his presence meant. 
You see, after that we had prayers and grandfather 
sent Kincheloe out again, and grandfather waited in 
his house with his rifle loaded. He wasn't sure whether 
Kincheloe, or the other man, was coming back from the 
Rock to his house." 

She slid down from the counter upon which she had 
been sitting. "What are we in, you and I.'*" she 
asked, suddenly shivering. 

He put his hands steadmgly upon her arm. " 1 
got you into it," he accused Yvvm^Al- ^'^Xw^Vwss^^^ 
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V Ho idea what it would do to you, or I'd turned back 
: yesterday.'* 

His hold warmed her; she liked him for that grasp^ 
neither too firm tior too weak, nor claiming any un- 
pleasant proprietorship in her because she had gone 
from her grandfather's house with hihi. While they 
had been talking, she knew now that he had been think- 
ing throughout more about the effect of these events 
upon hei* than upon himself. 

He took his hand from her as soon as she ceased 
quivering and, turning about to the gray glass of the 
old store window, he observed, as she had been seeing^ 
that some one Was bringing out the sled and team which 
Sam Green Sky yesterday had driven and was puUitig 
up before her grandfather's house. It appeared to be 
Saiti who was in the seat; he got down and went into 
the houise to reappear quickly, carrying a siiit case 
which he placed on the sled; a woman followed. 
"Who's leaving the house?" Barney inquired. 
" Mrs. Kincheloe," Ethel said, recognizing Miss 
Piatt's broWn muskrat coat. " But I don't think she 
is going away. I believe that's my suit cafee which Sam 
Carried. She's bringing it to me ; you see, grandfather 
is sending me off." 

She realized that she ought to feel cut off and alone ; 
but she did not. Indeed, she had never felt less lonely 
in all her life. Up to this moment — it seemed — she 
had been solitary. When she had had her father, even 
so long ago as the days on the old ranch when she 
first inquired of her father why she never saw her 
mother's people, she had been separated from others 
by some secret which she was not to be told. The 
fact that her father knew the secret and would not 
tell her was in itself something wKicli sVwA \v^t ow\, Vt^^si 
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him. No one ever had been in the same situation as 
she, in regard to that unknown, all-controlling circum- 
stance, until she met this stranger who had come to 
her with her father^s name, seeking St. Florentin and 
Resurrection Rock. She could not yet even guess how 
it might be that he — that little white boy living with 
the Indians back from the Charlevoix road — had been 
caught by events which also had ensnared her on the 
Powder River ranch; it was plain only that they had 
been caught together. 

" You must go, of course^" he said ; and the sudden 
dismay which came when he recognized the moment of 
separation sent a warm, exulting thrill through her. 
They had come so close together that, wonderfully, 
they both had been assuming that they were to con- 
tinue in association; but of course they could not. 

" I don't mean I'd have you stay," he said hastily, 
conscious of the reluctance he had betrayed. " You've 
done altogether too much for me." 

" Not for you ! " she denied. " I'd like to do things 
for you ; but I can't have you think you're in debt to 
me for what I've tried to do. And you're not to 
feel you got me into this; you — you just came to 
help me, I feel, in something I was to have to do alone, 
if you hadn't come." 

« The fact is," he rejoined, " that if I hadn't taken 
it into my head to intrude into affairs up here, you'd 
be just as usual at your grandfather's house now, 
with no trouble ; or else you'd be on your way back to 
Wyoming with the money you came for." 

"Who put it into your head to intrude.'* And do 

you think I'd want his money now if he offered it.? — 

About going; I think I'm glad he's sending me away," 

she decided. ** It's saving me ex^\%xk%.\hsya&. Xwsl ^«ft^ 
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I ought to be going this morning i one of us should be 
in Chicago right now." ■' 

She repeated " one of us " again unconsciously, in- 
cluding him with her in the way they both were think- 
ing but which neither had yet quite confessed. She 
would not have planned to phrase it so ; but now that 
she had, she would not alter it. ** We know that Kin- 
chdoe — and my grandfather — had somebody killed. 
9ut who.'* We don't know; and I think we'll not find 
out up here. We can't prove even that any one came 
to the Rock after you left last night. And if we could, 
we couldn't show any reason why Kincheloe and my 
grandfather should make away with him. We know 
there is a reason, but what — what is it, do you sup- 
pose?" she appealed to Barney, her emotions for a 
moment overcoming her attempt to reason. "What 
has my grandfather against you and me? Who was 
it that he dare not let you meet? What — oh, what 
did my father want to say to you? " 

Again that morning had her words, forcing them- 
selves out, told her what she had not yet admitted to 
herself. Yesterday, and last hight, she had refused 
to accept the substance of that letter from London 
as an actual experience to be seriously held; but this 
morning her ideas were deepening. 

" I think there's surely something to be found out 
in Chicago," Barney said. " Bagley's back there ; and 
Marcellus Clarke has his office there." 

" And my uncle Lucas is there — or he was when 
he sent that telegram last night warning grandfather. 
But of course, he'll be with grandfather; I'll learn 
nothing from him, if he can help it." j 

" He's the uncle at whose house you at^yed before 
coming up here? '^ 
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^' Yea." 

^ And now you^re going batk there? " 

" Hardlj," she said. " Hardly — even if he'd have 



me." 



Barney nodded. ^^ I thought so ; I've set you against 
all your own people, haven't I ? " 

He was concerned solely with her as he stood gazing 
at her; but she was finding herself thinking not of 
her own affairs at all, but wholly of him for the mo- 
ment. The expression had returned to his eyes which 
again let her picture him as the thoughtful little boy, — 
the good-looking, straight-standing boy with the pleas- 
ant, wondering gray eyes looking up at the Indian who 
was telling him puzzling things about himself and show- 
ing him the ring — the ring which accorded so re- 
markably with the salon in the house on the Rock — 
which Azen Mabo had received with Barney from the 
Nomad Indian hunter and fisherman, Noah Jo. 

" Did you notice the device carved on the mantel 
in the big room on Resurrection Rock?" she asked 
Barney suddenly, destroying his thoughts. 

"No; why?" 

" It reminded me of your ring. Look at it when 
you go out there." 

She saw him start and his hand automatically, at 
mention of the ring, had gone to hi^ pocket. She saw 
his fingers feel for the ring as innumerable times before 
they must have done ; and her witnessing of this simple, 
unconscious habit by which he was accustomed to assure 
himself that he still held safe his sole chance of con- 
nection with his own people sent a pang through her. 

" My people," she started to reply to his earlier 
gupstiony when the sled {xom \\eT grandfather's house 
drew up before the store \i\3SLdi\i^. 'Siwsi. Qrt^\^ "^^^ 
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cheerful and chewing, was driving, fthd Miss Piatt was 
observantly erect beside Ethel's suit case. S&m 
stopped the horses, and as Miss Piatt prepared tb get 
down, Barney asked Ethel: 

" What do you want me to tell her ? '* 
" I'll be with her in a minute ; let her drive on a 
little and wait." 

When he went out, Ethel wondered if she would have 
succeeded in making Miss Piatt obey these directions ; 
Barney did succeed, quickly and without evident diffi- 
culty. 

" She asked me to inform you that she had carefully 
packed all your clothing and other articles," Barney 
reported, smiling slightly when he returned. " Since 
you have defied his authority, your grandfather does 
not require you to return to his house; but as he is 
responsible for you while here, Mrs. Kincheloe will see 
you sa,fely aboard the train." 

" He doesn't want me to see him again," Ethel said, 
or Kincheloe. About my people," she reverted, 

they've never been my people — except grandmother. 
The rest of them — grandfather and my uncles — only 
pretended to be mine when my father was alive. .I've 
told you my father never had anything to do with them, 
and you heard grandmother say that my mother broke 
with grandfather." 

" Yes." 

" I was thinking a good deal about my mother and 
my father last night, Mr. Loutrelle. It seems — it 
seems," she repeated, " that last November, and then 
a few weeks later, my father tried to send you some 
message. Why was that, do you suppose? I m^an, 
why didn't he try to send it to me? " 

Wetefou trying to get a message irotcvVwxv^'^'^ 
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"No; I never thought of it. What's that to do 
with it?" 

" Everything, they say." / 

"Who?" 

" Oh, people like the Adleys who think they know 
about such matters. You understand, I don't claim 
to know much myself; but I've often heard them dis- 
cussing methods of communicatiom with those on ' the 
other side of the veil.' " 

" That's what they call — heaven? ?' 

" Frequently. On that other side — they say — ■ 
are any number of people, who recently were here and 
are mightily concerned about us who still are here, 
and who want to communicate with some of us but 
-can't, because not enough of us do what is necessary 
to give them a chance."| » 

Ethel quivered. *' You think that my father might 
be one of those, and he perhaps wanted very much 
to say something to me and could not because I didn't 
try to reach him? " 

" I think," Barney replied, " that the Adleys would 
say so." 

" Then perhaps," Ethel considered out loud, " per- 
haps he talked to you — or tried to — because you 
were the only person who was trying to communicate 
through the veil who would soon see me." 

" I thought of something like that myself last night. 
Miss Carew." 

" But how did he know that we were to meet? 
How? " She drew her shoulders up quickly and walked 
in the snow upon the floor. ** All my life I've known 
that my father was hiding something he held against 
my mother's family; and I've known that having to 
hide it and not to act was terr'^X-j, \.etxv\il^ hard for 
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him. I never knew till an hour ago that my mother 
was against the others, too. Knowing that, I think 
that if my mother had lived, she and father would have 
come to the issue with grandfather, but since she died, 
father could not. He loved her so and perhaps for my 
sake he decided he couldn't take action. I wonder if, 
after he was dead and perhaps saw mother, he learned 
that she wished justice — justice, whatever that may 
be — to be done; I wonder if that was what father 
was trying to tell you for me? " ^ 

She stopped walking and stood at the gray window, 
gazing vacantly at her grandfather's huge house be- 
yond the edge of the deserted village. 

" The other side of the veil," she repeated. " I've 
heard that before, but I never thought much about^ 
it. A veil-— only a veil, they say, between here and 
where my father is? Do you believe that, Mr. Lou- 
trelle? — In that case," she went on, not waiting when 
he did not immediately answer, " he would know the 
situation here and what should be done and who would 
be affected much more definitely than I'd supposed; 
and he would . . ." She turned about to Barney and 
checked herself from continuing this speculation. " At 
any rate, I shall fiiid out what I can about this business 
and face the consequences. For that reason, I'll not 
see my grandmother again. I'd like to but maybe, if 
I saw her, I couldn't go through with this as I must. 
I'll let him pack me off with Miss Piatt. That's best." 

She glanced down the road a hundred paces where 
Miss Piatt, with stiff impatience, was sitting waiting 
on the sled. Ethel knew that Barney would escort her 
to the sled, but this was her last moment alone with 
him; and he, also recognizing it, asked*. 

'' Where are yoxx going in Chicago? To \i^ ^^x^x'cvj.- 
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lar, how are you planning to live? YouVe let me know 
your present circumstances ; and now you'll not be go- 
ing to your uncle's.*'* 

" No ; but there are any number of places for a girl 
in Chicago." 

" You've money? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" How much? " he demanded unequivocally. 

" With me about thirty-five dollars." 

" That'll take you to Chicago." 

" And more, too. I've my return mileage." 

" That's good ; now beyond the thirty-five dollars, 
have you more in a bank ? " 

" No," she confessed, flushing a little. 

" I've about a hundred and twenty dollars," he in- 
formed her, putting a hand in a pocket. " Will you 
take a hundred? " 

" No," she said uncomfortably. " Of course not.'^ 

"Why not?" 

" I can't take money from " — she halted. ' 

" Me ? Then there's some one else you prefer to 
have — " 

" No," she denied quickly. " No. I've friends, of 
course; but I can look out for myself, surely." 

"Have you ever supported yourself?" 

" No ; but — " 

" I've always made my living, and besides I'm the 
one to carry the expenses of our " — he hesitated over 
describing their compact and then said — " investiga- 
tions." 

" But I don't need money now." 

He refrained from overurging and withdrew his hand 
from his pocket. " You'll let me know, by wire, where 
j'ou'U atop? 



99 
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** Yes," she promised. 

" Likely enough I'll follow you to Chicago 
before long; for either I'll find out something 
soon, or 111 know there's nothing more to be had 
here." 

" How'U I address you? " she asked. 

" Just care of Quesnel ; I'll keep in touch with the 
telegraph station and the mail." 

"Where'Uyou stay?" 

He considered. " I don't know. Maybe at Whee- 
don's ; perhaps at the Rock. I'll go there right away, 
of course. I may decide to stay. What do you know 
about Wheedon? " 

" Not much more than you can judge. Marcellus 
Clarke paid him for what he did ; it's possible, if grand- 
father wanted something different done, he might pay 



more." 



** And Wheedon would do it? " 

" He'd do — or omit doing — small things, I think." 

" I believe I can make out Redbird ; he's enough like 
Azen Mabo; if he believes that we're right, we can 
count on him." 

" He believes," Ethel said, " ihat some one was killed 
at the Rock last night and that my grandfather was 
at the bottom of it." 

They had completed the telling to each other of 
what each ought to know; but she had not suspected 
how unwilling she was to abandon her new friend whom 
she had regained this morning as from the dead. She 
did not fear that she was leaving him in danger of hi.s 
life; she was conscious that whatever was the pur- 
pose which yesterday had controlled her grandfather, 
it had been accomplished, — for the time, at least. 
Barnej mighi encounter danger ia p\iisvsMi\j^ >Os\fc «n^\:&» 
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of last night; but now he fully understood its source 
and nature and would be prepared. 

She gave him her hand in good-by and, when he took 
it, the clasp surprised both of them with its restoration 
of the passion of the moment when she had gone to him 
and put her hand upon him before her grandfather. 

" I*d like to feel that you do not ask me to forget 
that," he said, not describing it, so wholly was it in 
their pulses. "Do you?" 

" No," she said, scarcely audibly ; and then firmly, 
" No." 

^ " I can't stay here unless I'll know where you'll be 
and how you're doing. Miss Carew," he said, releasing 
her. " So even if you have nothing particular to re- 
port, you'll let me know about yourself." 

" Yes," she promised, " if you do the same." 

" I will." He opened the door and, escorting her 
to the sled, gave her over to Miss Piatt's keeping. 
Sam chirruped up his horses. 

" Not so cold as yesterday," Miss Piatt ofi^ered im- 
personal conversation. 

** Not nearly," Ethel agreed. 

"Had you breakfast anywhere? Mr. Cullen feared 
not; so he had a basket packed for you. Would you 
like something now? " 

« I'll take it for later on," Ethel said. 

What a marvellous woman was Miss Piatt, Ethel 
thought. Last night her husband had killed some one ; 
and outwardly Miss Piatt was as unruffled as ever, as 
meticulous about the details of her attire and the 
arrangement of her lusterless hair. Miss Piatt un- 
doubtedly had eaten precisely her usual breakfast that 
morning. Ethel was sure that Miss Piatt had slept, 
too, as Boon as she and hex Ywi^\) w.^ Vbv^ %kvs\\^^ ^^- 
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cussion of the event at the Rock. She surely was re- 
markably equipped to be in the confidence of a man 
like Lucas CuUen. 

She made Ethel think of him, at moments, not as her 
grandfather but impersonally as the old, dominating, 
wilful, violent and sly man who to many millions of 
people was the embodiment of disregard of others. 
Lucas Cullen that morning had thought of Ethel im- 
personally; she had put herself against him, accusing 
him; therefore she was to be crushed in the way he 
thought best. Barney Loutrelle too was to be crushed, 
if what had been done last night was not enough to 
eliminate him from Lucas Cullen's schemes. But what 
was that which was done last night? To whom was it 
done? And why? 

The precise, imperturbable person seated beside 
Ethel and calmly conversing undoubtedly knew; but 
nothing could make her tell. Ethel felt a mad impulse 
to seize her and shake her, with the wild idea of shak- 
ing the knowledge out of that prim, stiflSy poised head. 
But of course Ethel Carew continued to sit quietly 
beside Mrs. Merrill ^incheloe while Sam Green Sky 
obeyed the orders of Lucas Cullen and drove them to 
the railroad. 

Ethel took refuge in thoughts of her friend — the 
" one of us " who was staying here. He did not want 
to feel that she wished him to forget their meeting 
that morning; she did not want to forget it and how 
he had held to her and understood and asked no ad- 
vantage but the right to remember. 

Her thoughts flew, then, to her father ; and she found 
that, without having been conscious of further reason- 
ing, she was more fully accepting the conjecture she 
had hazarded about him. Her ia\iveT \i»A ^wv^^^ \.^ 
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speak with Barney Loutrelle because her father ha3 
known that they were to meet; Barney was her only 
friend then attempting to speak through the veil; and 
her father wished her to proceed with that which, in his 
life, he had avoided. Thus, replying now and then to 
Miss Piatt's observation^ about the snow, the forest 
and general, current topics, she went on to take the 
first train to Chicago. 



CHAPTER IX 

COUSIN AGNES 

WHEN lake people have occasion to voyage 
from the Straits of Mackinac to the great 
city which lies near the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, they say they are going " up '* to Chicago. 
Their custom of thought is contrary to the habit of 
ordinary travelers by railroad who consider that they 
are journeying " up " when headed north and " down " 
when speeding south ; for the instinct of the lake people 
is to follow the course of water as it flows and, since 
Lake Michigan empties through the Straits into Huron, 
obviously Chicago is " up lake " from Mackinac. 

Railroaders and those new settlers coming into the 
countries served chiefly by the roads are beginning to 
break down the old way of thinking and speaking ; but 
railroads in the peninsulas are afl*airs of the last 
generation and a half; men are still hearty and strong 
who drove the old stages into Traverse upon the State 
" roads '* slashed through primeval forests of the white 
and the Norway pine, the tamarack, spruce and balsam 
when the earliest predecessor of the Pere Marquette 
had stretched its steel only to White Cloud, and when 
the right of way upon which the G. R. and I. now 
operates had its northern end at Big Rapids. And in 
the upper peninsula it was 1885 when the first locomo- 
tive thrust its pilot toward the waters of St. Mary's 
River. During the decades which are clearl^j in. tiv^ 
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I 
remembrance of <!Jharlevoix and Emmet County men 

and women, the whole world was shut in when winter 
froze over the Straits, stretched its ice-sheet across 
Grand Traverse Bay and Little Traverse and out to 
Beaver Island; for the ships, then, were laid up; and, 
if spring were late and the pioneers in the forest ran 
out of supplies before the lakes " opened '* again, men 
packed provisions to one another on their backs, follow- 
ing on snowshoes thef blazed trails to Traverse and 
Petoskey. Now, though the railroads run from the 
Soo to Chicago and from Grand Rapids to Mackinaw 
City during the twelvemonth, the " closing " and 
" opening '* of the lakes in the fall and spring still tre- 
mendously influence the people of the peninsulas; for 
their chosen ways yet are upon the water. 

Ethel Carew, granddaughter of Lucas Cullen — 
lumberman, mine owner and, in his day, possessor of his 
string of ships — always was, in her mind, one of the 
lake people who went from the Straits " up " to Chi- 
cago. For old Lucas consciously had taught her, when 
she was a child at St. Florentin, to think of the city 
only as an upstream settlement lying at the top of u 
lake and river system whose mouth is the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, but whose center is — not Chicago — but 
the Straits. The impulse to impart this teaching 
arose, in Lucas, somewhat from local pride in the tra- 
dition which endowed his home with history going back 
two hundred and fifty years to the time when the first 
men from France, following the ancient water trails 
of the Indians, canoed to Michillimackinac and founded 
at the Straits the settlement which was the center for 
all western civilization of that time. Chicago was 
then — Lucas lik^d to say — only a swamp for Potto- 
watommies. 
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But his motive in this teaching was not all pride in 
the neighborhood of his St. Florentin; nor was his 
attitude to be explained by considering it the natural, 
invidious contempt of the city on the part of the for- 
ester, the miner and the shipman. Lucas's rancor 
against Chicago was far more personal and was stirred 
by the fact that though Lucas once had moved to 
Chicago and for a long period spoke of himself as " of 
Chicago " when conversing with strangers, yet X^Jhi- 
cagoans never had considered him one of them in the 
manner that they deemed his brother John a Chicagoan. 
Lucas claimed, indeed, that he had never desired them 
to; he had come to the city simply to please his chil- 
dren, and he loudly scorned the social preferment which 
his brother and his brother^s wife and their son Oliver, 
the " damn weakling ", had won. 

To tell the whole truth, Lucas himself had for a 
short time gone into the race for social preferment; 
and occasionally he admitted it by boasting of his 
results ; for if the gains for himself were negligible, 
his energies and expenditures certainly succeeded in 
acquiring for his children much of that which he cov- 
eted. In the marriage of his elder daughter to a 
nobleman of France, had he not indisputable proof 
that when he undertook to play the social " racket '* 
he had proved himself far more capable than John? 
For John's only child, Oliver, had married whom? A 
stenographer. No one of Lucas's four children had 
done as badly as that. 

Lucas habitually terminated his reference to his 
nephew's wife with a statertient of her position in the 
world when Oliver married her; her later position ac- 
corded less perfectly with Lucas's fine talk about the 
superiority of bis branch of the famWy. ^ot >Jcvom^ 
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young Lucas and Myra, his wife, and John and his 
wi^e all Jbecame well known, they never altogether gained 
the honorable prominence which Oliver's wife won; and 
this fact was borne in upon Lucas never more aggravat- 
ingly than at the time of the torpedoing » of the 
Gallantic in September of the year just past. For 
Lucas II and Oliver's wife both were aboard ; when the 
first reports of the disaster reached the city with the 
list of Chicagoans unaccounted for, there had been as 
much doubt of the safety of Lucas II as of the fate 
of Oliver's wife; yet every newspaper in the city dis- 
played in tremendous headlines the fear that Mrs. 
Oliver Cullen was lost, relegating the interest in Lucas 
to secondary place. 

To old Lucas, this had seemed insulting, disgraceful. 
" Mrs. Oliver Cullen Among the Lost," he reread the 
black tjrpe contemptuously. " Mrs. Oliver Cullen — 
Cullen," he repeated grudging her his surname. " As 
if people cared what happened to that woman." 

But people did care; many, many of them. Ethel 
had cared for cousin Agn6s, though there was no blood 
honA. between them, far more than for any one else whom 
she saw in Chicago. Indeed, cousin Agnes's personality 
was so predominant in Ethel's mind that when she 
thought of Chicago she had always thought first of 
cousin Agnes, of seeing her again and talking with her, 
and learning of the absorbing and vital new activities 
in which cousin Agnes would be engaged. For cousin 
Agnes was always absorbed in work and somehow, with- 
out dropping the tasks which had enlisted her, she 
continually was taking on new duties. 

She had first come to Chicago when she was a girl, 

— so she always told those who asked her. Previously 

sh^ bad iiv^d in a ^maU lo^ix^ ^W said-^ and no one — 

\ 
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not even a newspaper interviewer — got much further 
on that point. The recorded year of her arrival in 
Chicago was 1897; her name had been Agnes Dehan; 
and she started her business career in the position of a 
stenographer, as Lucas CuUen repeatedly recalled. 
She found employment first with a tobacco firm on 
Wabash Avenue near the river; then she applied for 
and was given a position in the office of John Cullen on 
Dearborn Street. There Oliver met her and imme- 
diately fell in love with her. 

Oliver had always kept a photograph of her as she 
was at that time, — a girl of medium height, well pro- 
portioned but thin. She was never meant to be so 
slender as she was; her frame was expressive of too 
great vigor for so little flesh. One knew, in gazing 
upon her picture, that she needed filling out and, when 
filled out, would be a beautiful and forceful woman. It 
was plain that, not long before her employment in the 
Cullen offices, she had passed through some extraordi- 
nary experience which had tremendously sapped her 
vitality. Not only her thinness betrayed this but also 
the expression of her lips and the look in her eyes. 
She had endured some frightful ordeal which tempo- 
rarily had downed her but had not beaten her; it 
haunted her, but she was to overcome it ; that was what 
hep lips and her eyes silently said. 

Many men offered themselves, after th^ir various 
ways, to take up her battle for her, — men from her 
own station in life, men from situations usually con- 
sidered below hers and from places deemed decidedly 
higher. But only Oliver Cullen, after his fifth or sixth 
attempt, succeeded in offering himself aright. 

This was in '99, after John Cullen had dismiftsfed 
Agnes Dehan, not for any fault in lier vf otVl, \svsl\. \^^- 
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cause she was too attractive to his son. She had been 
working elsewhere on Dearborn Street for more than a 
year; her figure had begun to fill out; she had regained 
strength and was beginning to exhibit the renlarkable 
vigor of body and of mind and of will which so soon 
afterwards characterized the woman known to the city 
as Mrs. Oliver Cullen. She had become beautiful in- 
deed with the beauty which made one feel the deepness 
and dignity of her thou^t and her character at the 
same time that her physical contours of feature, of arm 
and bosom and limb had become pleasing. Even at the 
\ time of her marriage when she was still a girl, no one 

would have described her as merely pretty. She had 
wonderful hair, chestnut in color, and she had distinct, 
dark brows — yes, too heavy, perhaps, if they had been 
above eyes which were only likeable and pretty. But 
Agnes Cullen's blue eyes required such brows. The 
lines were gone from about her lips which smiled seldom, 
indeed, but pleasantly when they did smile and never 
meaninglessly. 

"That girl is unaccountable," friends of the Cul- 
lens said upon meeting her. " She is going to do 
something before she dies. What in the world do you 
suppose she wants with Oliver? " 

" His money, of course," so the obvious and the 
stupid said. 

But the truth was that, if she had wished only 
money, she might have married a richer man sooner; 
and the wise ones, if they had not discovered this fact, 
at least could have suspected it. " She'll make some- 
thing surprising of Oliver," they said, which implied 
that so far^ — in the estimation of his own people — 
Oliver had made nothing surprising of himself. 
His health, of couTse, viaa ^aT>\^ T^%^Q^«fc\fe\ lor 
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Oliver had been born " delicate " and, by maternal 
anxiety and coddling, had been kept so. 

" I donH dare have other children after my ex- 
perience with Oliver," his mother confided to her inti- 
mates. " Besides, I must devote my life to him." 
And, as it proved that she had twenty years of life 
kft to devote, Oliver was almost of age before he 
escaped the regime of doctor's diets, prescribed phys- 
ical exercises and private tutors which altogether had 
fixed firmly in his consciousness that he was not, and 
never could be, as other men. 

Frequently during Oliver's youth, when his father 
and his uncle were on speaking terms, Lucas jeered at 
John for the folly of Oliver's upbringing and boasted 
the perfect health of his own sons under more rigorous 
ideas of rearing. But John lived in the terror which 
only a strong man, who had acquired much, can feel 
for the safety vof his only son and heir; and his wife, 
too, had worked her dreads upon him. 

** Yes, your way seems good for your boys," John 
would concede to Lucas. " But we have to be careful 
with Oliver, or we won't have him at all." 

So, after a while, Lucas ceased to advise. If John 
wanted his boy a damned weakling, that was John's 
business, and all the more would go to Lucas and his 
sons. Thus Oliver continued to diet and exercise and 
study for an established number of bours a day in his 
rooms on the third floor of the prim, fashionable city 
home on Scott Street; upon fair afternoons, at ap- 
pointed times, a riding master might appear, and 
Oliver would trot, in perfect form and upon a most 
thoroughly broken and trustworthy horse, around the 
corner to the Drive and up the bridle paths beside the 
lake to Jjijicoln Tark, When the s^asoxx ^«9V^ W \«x^ 
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mother's voyages to Europe, Oliver accompanied her. 
Indeed, she proclaimed that many of her stays at Spa, 
Marienbad and Biarritz were necessary for Oliver's 
sake.' Her son went to Japan and then around the 
world with her; but not until the September following 
her death did Oliver ever undertake an overnight jour- 
ney alone. Then he ventured from Chicago to Boston 
to enter Harvard University. 

This was wholly his own idea and entered upon of 
his own initiative. He purposed to make himself, as 
quickly as possible, like his cousins and the young men 
they knew, but his pride prevented him from following 
them to their chosen college. His determination was 
good; but he started a little late, and Harvard was 
very big and tolerant. Yale, where his cousins were, 
or a much smaller college might better have brought 
him into association with young men of the types he 
needed to know. There were plenty of them at Cam- 
bridge ; but there were many of the milder, more timid 
men, too, studious, serious, interesting to Oliver and 
friendly. These welcomed Oliver and made him one of 
them ; and so, though he steadfastly tried to row in one 
of the graded eights at Weld Boat Club, though he 
offered himself to track coaches and begged them to 
try him out mercilessly; though he even ventured — - 
without any football experience whatever — to come 
out and be pumn^Ued on the scrub elevens, the men 
whom he sought did not seek him. His cousins Lucas 
and John despised the mild friends he made almost as 
much as they despised him. When they came to Cam- 
bridge with the Yale teams, they introduced Oliver, 
condescendingly, to Harvard men who had been his 
neighbors in the dormitories for two years. 

Lucas and Jolm w^xe m^xda^t^ oi %o<k1 junior so- 
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cieties in New HaTen ; and it was their Harvard friends, 
they boasted, who finally put Oliver into the " Pud.'* 

They never gave Oliver credit himself for catching 
on at last, though he actually had a part in a Hasty 
Pudding Play and got on the staflF of the Lampoon. 
He was graduated " summa cum Icmde " and with Phi 
Beta Kappa, too ; so he was offered a fellowship to re- 
turn to the University next year as graduate in- 
structor. The pay, of course, was ridiculous; but 
Oliver was independent of salary and delighted that he 
was wanted for himself. So he returned and in- 
structed, and he dreamt happily of the day when he 
would work up to head of his Department and he 
would present to the university a new lecture hall, 
named after his old professor, and Oliver CuUen would 
hold classes in the big theater in which two or three 
hundred boys would gather, calling him affectionate 
nicknames among themselves and clapping when he 
came into the room. 

His father despairingly attempted to turn Oliver 
from such ambitions; but his uncle Lucas laughed. 
Life insurance companies were beginning to ask reex- 
amination of John's ^ risk " ; and Lucas's sons were out 
of college and demanding quite a place in the business. 
If Oliver liked to live like a highbrow on a few thou- 
sand a year, let him; he probably would never marry, 
and if he did, it would be to some Beacon Hill dowd 
who would keep him anchored in Boston far from inter- 
ference with the CuUen western offices. 

So everything was steering directly toward Lucas 
when Agnes Dehan put in her oar. Before she mar- 
ried Oliver, she made certain stipulations not com- 
municated to others but which soon appeared in effect. 
The Brst evidently was that Oliver .tak^ Vet \.o ^xv^- 
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land where she managed, by using the Cullen acquaint- 
ance and influence in a manner no other Cullen had 
ever dared, to gain a presentation at Court, and where 
she made an excellent impression. Shortly afterwards 
Oliver and she were entertained in English counti:y 
places ; they visited Egypt and India in company with 
English people of such distinguished standing that 
when Agnes returned to Chicago the women who pre- 
viously would have^ snubbed her unmercifully — if she 
had been stupid enough to have given them a chance — 
fell over one another to receive her. But inunediately 
after her return, she made it plain that she had 
broader plans than a mere social career. 

Oliver entered the business; and the antagonism be- 
tween his father and his uncle, which had more or less 
lapsed during John's failing health and Oliver's indif- 
ference, blazed up hotter than ever. John died and 
" the damned weakling " and his upstart wife, who had 
been a stenographer, claimed from Lucas and his 
stronger, far more able sons, the control of the Cullen 
corporations which ownership of old John's stock im- 
plied. 

Lucas fought and blustered ; but Oliver asserted the 
control; or, rather, Agnes did. For Lucas and his 
sons did not remain long in doubt regarding the force 
with which they had to deal ; nor did outsiders remain 
ignorant. Mrs. Oliver Cullen, they thought, would 
have preferred to have her husband in control; but, 
having seen him try to exercise p^wer, she held no 
dangerous illusions and took charge herself. 

Oliver — whose youthful frailty developed into ac- 
tual lesions before he was forty — fainted on a July 
day when he was walking in the sun ; upon his recovery, 
he summoned his lawyer and \.Tw\sl^TT^d to Agnes title 
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to all his holdings of every sort; so nominally, as well 
as actually, she governed stockholders' and directors' 
meetings and, whenever she cared to, outvoted and 
humiliated Lucas and his sons. If they did not like 
her control of family aiF'airs, they had the right to 
buy her out or they could sell out to her. But they 
could not buy her out; and they knew the value of 
their own holdings too well to sell. So they grinned, 
as best they could, and bore it while they watched 
Oliver gradually sink into invalidism and year follow 
year with Agnes childless. 

There was an old contract, which Lucas senior Had 
safely locked away in a bank vault and which he in- 
spected from time to time, by which he and his brother 
had bound themselves - — for mutual and perfectly legal 
compensation in hand and hereby acknowledged — that 
in the event of either of them or their sons dying with- 
out issue, the holdings af the deceased would pass to 
the survivor. Lucas had hired most capable advice 
to the effect that, under certain conditions of survivor- 
ship, that contract would be enforceable to-day; and 
at last in the month of September, in the year of our 
Lord, 1918, those conditions seemed completely ful- 
filled ; for Agnes, who had gone heart and soul into war 
work and had safely crossed six times through the sub- 
marine zone, finally sailed aboard a ship which was 
torpedoed; and she was lost. 

The date of the sinking of the Gallentic was the 
seventeenth ; upon that day Oliver was alive, though in 
poor health, at his home in Chicago. The news 
reached him on the eighteenth; on the twentieth he 
gave up hope for his wife; and on the twenty-second, 
he died. Now since Agnes, having been thoroughly 
businesslike, had not taken title to OVyv^t*^ ^o^^^^^\ws& 
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without legally providing that all return to him in the 
event of her death prior to his, Oliver must have been 
in possession after the seventeenth of September and 
until the twenty-second, after which date all was 
Lucas's. 

But Agnes, as though to torment Lucasi even after 
her death, had passed on in the most annoying way 
possible. Though it was obvious that she had 
drowned, yet no one actually had seen her drown; no 
one had witnessed at the time of the torpedoing — ais 
the courts required — the infliction of injuries suf- 
ficient to cause her death; her body was not found. 
Hence the courts, though not questioning the validity 
of Lucas's contract if Agnes' death were known, yet 
required that a certain protracted period of time 
pass before the presumption of her death could become 
legally established. Time, before Lucas could take 
over her properties! Months and years when Lucas 
already was past threescore and ten! No wonder he 
swore whenever he thought of her. 

Since she was not legally dead, her home remained 
open. It had been her habit to supply Mrs. Wain, 
her housekeeper, with funds for all household expenses 
for a year ahead; Agnes had done this just before 
leaving Chicago for her last trip to France; so Mrs. 
Wain and her servants were at the house, which they 
were keeping in order as though Mrs. Oliver Cullen 
were away merely on a visit. 



CHAPTER X 

A LETTEE FROM LONDON 

ETHEL had known all about Mrs. CuUen; but 
when she had been talking with Barney in the 
old store building at St. Florentin, she had not 
thought of her cousin's home as a possible place to stay 
when in Chicago. On the train, however, that occurred 
to her as the simplest and most logical solution of her 
lodging problem. She had seldom visited on Scott 
Street because of the complications involved in going 
about with her cousins, Bennet and Julia, when staying 
with cousin Agnes; but now she could be careless of 
whatever additional difficulties this might cause with her 
uncles; by her act at St. Florentin, she had definitely 
and finally come out against them and against their 
father, her grandfather; she had aligned herself with 
her own father and — as she now knew — with her own 
mother and with cousin Oliver and cousin Agnes. 

Of course, all of these were gone. It struck her as 
dolemn and strtinge to be, with Barney Loutrelle, the 
eole living deputy for so many of her people who were 
dead* She had thbught of them as a young girl with- 
out unusually critical doubts or orthodox church 
cr^ds thinks of her dead ; that is, she considered their 
souls as departed to a realm so distant and distinct 
from earth and so sublime in its occupations as to end 
forever their personal anxiety over earthly affairs ; but 
her experience since meeting Barney Lowtt^W'^ W4. 
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steadily been leading her to thoughts which, in some 
half affrightening and yet half solacing way, brought 
the spirits of her dead in closer relation to her. It was 
a comfort again to think of herself as possibly doing 
something to satisfy her father who had kissed her 
good-by but yesterday — it- sometimes seemed — be- 
fore he went off to the battlefield upon which he had 
died. 

Her first business, after arrival in Chicago, was to 
look up Marcellus Clarke ; so as it was after nine in the 
morning when she reached the terminal, she went di- 
rectly from the station to the Monroe Street block 
where she found that Clarke and Considine had a suite 
upon an upper floor. 

The girl in the waiting room informed her that Mr. 
Marcellus Clarke was away from the city and the 
office did not know even where he was at present, 
though they had last heard from him in Paris; he 
might have gone to England or he might have had 
occasion to start for Russia. During his absence Mr. 
Considine was seeing people who asked for Mr. Clarke. 
But Mn Considine, who proved to be a sharp, in- 
quisitive attorney of about forty, much preferred to 
ask Ethel questions than to answer hers. He stated 
that, while Mr. Clarke had turned over most of his 
business to him, yet he was aware that Mr. Clarke 
had handled certain transactions which had not been 
entrusted to Considine. He claimed not to know 
even the name of the client of Mr. Clarke's who owned 
Resurrection Rock ; he was aware that Mr. Clarke paid 
the taxes and saw to the care of the place. 

" But the matter was absolutely confidential with 
Mr. Clarke, Miss Carew; absolutely.'* And as Con- 
§idine himself showed cqnsiderable eagerness to learn 
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at one of the Madison Street cafeterias. The excite- 
ment of the inquiry for Marcellus Clarke and then the 
search for Bagley had worn to baffled disappointment, 
and she was suffering a reaction from the unnatural 
stimulation of the occurrences at St. Florentin. She 
was feeling lonely, too; for, in spite of herself, it 
seemed strange not to be going to see her uncles and 
her aunts, to become again a close companion to her 
cousins, Julia and Bennet, who always took her about 
with them when she was in Chicago. 

The cold snap which had ushered in the first week 
of the year had moderated to temperatures abovd 
freezing, and she found Astor Street quite cleared of 
snow; but a block farther east, the parkway beyond 
the Lake Shore Drive still was white with drift, and 
the lake was full of floe ice, glistening and billowing 
with the movement of the water. She halted, wearily, 
and half shut her eyes as she gazed toward the lake; 
she saw no longer the neighboring houses but only the 
ice and the water and she felt only the fresh wind 
which blew from the floes ; it let her dream, for a mo- 
ment, that the water before her was Huron and that 
she was on the beach near St. Florentin and that 
Barney might appear and she would hear his voiie : 

*^ Ah, j'y etais mousquetaire! ^^ 

» 

She started at actually hearing a young man's voice 
calling her name : " Why, hello, Ethel Carew ! " 

Looking about, she discovered that a town car had 
stopped at the curb; the chauffeur remained in his 
seat^ but a young man had got out and hailed her. 

" Hello, Ira," she returned, recognizing one of Ben- 
net's friends whom she liked and who often took her to 
dances and dinners. 
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He did not know her quite well enough to demand 
why she was walking up Astor Street carrying hand 
^^SS^S^ ^^^ wl^y she was so tired and listless; but 
he did insist upon her entering his car and permitting 
him to take her to her uncle's. When she . told him 
that she was not going to the outer drive but to the 
Oliver Cullen home on Scott Street, he scrutinized her 
in astonishment. 

" Why? " he inquired. " Is any one there? " 

" No ; just the housekeeper and servants, I be- 
lieve," she said. He politely restrained further ques- 
tions and drove her to the door. He went up the steps 
with her, while his man carried her suit case; but she 
waited until they were gone before she pressed the 
bell and a manservant admitted her to the house which 
had been her cousin's. 

** No word from Mrs. Cullen, Godfrey?" she asked. 

*'No, Miss Carew." 

Ethel had not expected word; but she knew that 
the housekeeper had never given up hope of Mrs. Oliver 
CuUen's return. 

" Just tell Mrs. Wain I'm here." 

** Certainly, Miss Carew. I am to take this up- 
stairs?" 

She nodded, and the man disappeared with her bag- 
gage. She sat down uneasily in the drawing-room. 
Even the servant had been astonished at her coming 
to visit at this house; and Ethel knew that her friend 
Ira undoubtedly would soon mention to Bennet, or else 
inform some one who would tell Bennet or Julia, that 
she had come back to town and gone to the home which 
had been Oliver's. She was regretting not having fol- 
lowed the plan, which she had discussed with Barney, 
of taking a room in quite a separate secUox^ oi t\v^ 
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city, when Mrs. Wain came briskly downstairs and 
welcomed her. 

" It is so nice of you to come here. Miss Ethel. 
Mrs. Cullen will be so ple|ised when she hears of it." 
Mrs. Wain always spoke as though Agnes was certain 
to return. " I was wondering yesterday if this 
might mean you were soon to arrive, though I 
would have forwarded it, if I had known where to 
send it." 

" This " was a letter which the housekeeper was of- 
fering — a square, firm, well-filled envelope with British 
stamps and with the British strip, " Opened by the 
Censor.'* The address was written in bold, vigorous 
handwriting which Ethel observed with a start; for 
she knew that writing, though she could not immedi- 
ately place,, it. The address was to herself at this 
number on Scott Street ; the postmark was London of 
a date two weeks earlier ; it had arrived in Chicago yes- 
terday afternoon and therefore had been awaiting 
Ethel about twenty-four hours. 

She could not recall when she previously had re- 
ceived mail at cousin Agnes's address ; certainly she had 
not anticipated visiting here again until she made her 
decision upon the train. Who could have known, in 
London fourteen days ago, that a letter addressed to 
Scott Street would catch her? 

Her agitation was not lessened by her recollection 
of the handwriting as she tore open the envelope. 
This was from Barney's friend of the Canadian bat- 
talion who had written Barney of her father's attempt 
to speak to him, who had told Barney to hasten to 
Resurrection Rock and had foretold that he would 
find some one named Bagley and another person named 
Carew there. The letter read; 
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My dear Ethel Carew : 

I am addressing you without the usual prefix of Miss 
or Mrs. because I do not know which to use. If you 
who receive this happen to be Ethel Carew and you 
had a relative named Philip Carew, who recently died, 
I believe that the material which has come to me for 
transmission to you is of considerable concern. 

As I must be wholly unknown to you, except for 
one chance by which you may have heard of me, I 
should explain something about myself. I am a man 
twenty-six years of age, recently an officer in the Ca- 
nadian army and previously engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in Edmonton, Alberta. Except for wounds re- 
ceived in Flanders, one of which resulted in the loss of 
an arm, I am and have been in excellent health. I am 
considered perfectly normal and, indeed, have been 
thought thoroughly " practical *' ; certainly I have 
never been accused of being visionary or queer in any 
way. This explanation seems to me useful because, as 
you may have guessed, I am writing you to report the 
substance of a communication meant for you and which 
was received from a person who is dead. 

Since I am entirely ignorant of your attitude to- 
ward this tremendous subject and of your information 
in regard to it, I can assume only that you are aware 
that many persons, in England and in other countries, 
are now engaged in communicating with persons who 
have passed from our state of bodily being; and prob- 
ably you at least have heard that many of those who 
have passed on are likewise attempting to communi- 
cate with us here. 

The attempts made by those on both sides are ad- 
mittedly imperfect; there remain many obstacles the 
nature of which we do not understand; but I am one 
of those who, after first scoffing, have undergone ex- 
periences which have completely convinced me that at 
certain times, and under particular conditioiis, ^^ xskja.'^ 
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Communicate with individuals whose bodies no longer 
idve and that, at certain times and upon special occa- 
(ionsy various individuals from among the dead have 
transmitted messages to us. 

Of course I cannot describe to you details of the 
taethod of transmission ; but I should say tjiat, at pres- 
ent, communications seldom occur without some one 
on this side seeking and establishing a suitable condi- 
tion of receptivity. It has frequently appeared that 
individuals on the other side have wished to communi- 
cate with persons on this but have been unable to on 
^account of lack of f^ility; for very often when one 
of us is sitting with a medium for the sake of reaching 
a friend on the other side, the sitter discovers that 
another person from the departed — perhaps abso- 
lutely unknown to him — takes occasion to employ the 
medium for the transmission of messages to some one 
else. In this way I learned your name and that of 
Philip Carew, whom I assume to be some one related 
to you, and who is dead. 

Early in November, I was present at a private sit- 
ting, together with three other persons, with a Mrs. 
Brand, a lady endowed with very marked psychic 
powers but not a professional medium in the sense that 
she receives remuneration for her work. After a 
series of communications of personal interest and sig- 
nificance to myself and to the other sitters, the " con- 
trol '* abruptly began speaking for one who gave his 
name as Philip Carew and who was unknown both to 
myself and to the others present. 

This Philip Carew made known that he desired to 
communicate with a Barney Loutrelle; and I knew 
well a man of that name. I replied to that effect and 
said that I would inform Loutrelle at once. This re- 
sponse seemed to satisfy Philip Carew ; the " control " 
resumed speaking for individuals known to us, and who 
appeared to have given way to Philip Carew for 
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the moment, and nothing more happened at that 
time. 

Immediately upon leaving the sitting, I wrote to my 
friend Barney Loutrelle, who was then with his bat- 
talion in France, and informed him of the incident. 
He acknowledged receipt of my letter, but I believe he 
was able to do nothing about the matter; and nothing 
more occurred, to my knowledge, until December 10th, 
when at another and similar sitting with Mrs. Brand, 
the " control *' again suddenly broke off speaking for 
individuals known to the sitters and again spoke for 
Philip Carew, saying that Philip Carew was extremely 
anxious to speak to Barney Loutrelle. 

I replied, relating what I had done and stating my 
belief that, under the conditions at the front, Barney 
Loutrelle had been unable to find means to communi- 
cate. Philip Carew then said that I should give him 
a message which was for him to go at once to a place 
called St. Florentin and find something there which 
seemed to be called Resurrection. 

Conditions for communication happened just then 
to be poor. If you know about psychic matters, you'll 
understand how that may be ; but though it was hard 
to clearly comprehend what the " control " was en- 
deavoring to transmit for Philip Carew, it was plain 
that Philip Carew was no end earnest about the busi- 
ness. He repeated again and again that it was most 
imperative and Barney must go at once. When I 
asked where St. Florentin was, he said in Northern 
Michigan near the Straits, and that Bagley would be 
there and Carew — not himself, he meant ; but another. 
Barney was to say he was " Dick '* and " take things 
over " ; but Ije was to " look out ! '* I could not learn 
what he was to look out for, as Philip Carew soon was 
gone ; but the unusual emphasis impressed me so that 1 
wrote and wired Barney urging him to start at oucev 
and he wired me that he started. 
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Now if he found St. Florentin alid if you are the 
Carew who was to be there, and if you were there, you 
know all this and more, perhaps. I heard nothing 
more until this afternoon, when again sitting with Mrs. 
Brand — I've had a couple of sittings between when 
nothing at all occurred in regard to this — Philip 
Carew once more was present and wished to speak. 
Perhaps because it was earlier in the sitting and the 
medium was not tired, I received several perfectly 
clear and coherent messages. What I had done in re- 
gard to Barney Loutrelle was wrong. When I asked 
how wrong, I received the reply, ** Not so Inuch wrong 
as incomplete." 

I then asked what I should do to make it complete; 
and I got the reply : 

" It is no use, really, at all. Earlier it seemed so ; 
but not now. It is no use without Quinlan." 

This name was repeated clearly so maily times that 
I feel certain I have it right, though names are often 
most confused and difficult to obtain correctly. 
^^ Quinlan knows," the control said again and again. 
" She must see him first." 

When I asked for Quinlan's whole name and address 
and who ** she " was, I got the reply, somewhat im- 
patiently, " James, of course ; James Quinlan, Chicago." 
And he said that " she " was Ethel Carew and re- 
quested me to write her at once all about it. I will 
quote this verbatim since, though it was meanjingless to 
me, it was clearly most important : 

" See Quinlan and tell him not only I but Robert, 
who is here beside me, says to do it. That is the only 
way, and he will be happy when it is over. It must be 
done. Tell him the cost there is nothing." 

Then I received, quite clearly, your address as I 
have written it upon this envelope, and the sitting 
ended. 
It seemed my du^y to 'write tVv\^ to ^ow/ Of course 
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I hope it has meaning and in some way will be of service 
to you. If it is meaningless, please credit me at least 
with fair intentions. 

Very sincerely, 

Huston Adley, 

There followed his address in London. 

The same circmnstance continued to affect Ethel 
most both when she read through this letter in the 
drawing-room while Mrs. Wain waited and looked on, 
and when she reread it alone in the room which was 
to be hers; this circumstance was that fourteen days 
ago some one in London had known that she would 
receive a letter addressed to this house when she had 
not the remotest thought of visiting Scott Street. 
This incident, small in itself, endowed all the contents 
of the letter with an authority difficult to deny ; more- 
over, she had learned that the contents of other let- 
ters written by Huston Adley and reporting informa- 
tion received by him at ** sittings " had proved extraor- 
dinarily important. So she delayed little before en- 
deavoring to follow the wishes of " Philip Carew.'^ 

^he had a city telephone directory brought to her, 
and she investigated its lists to discover that there were 
seven James Quinlans in Chicago, besides two in the 
suburbs and a number of Quinlans with the initial J. 
which might stand for James. She was aware that the 
telephone book listed but a few hundred thousand out 
of the millions of people in Chicago, so probably there 
were ten o^ twenty other J. Quinlans who lived in the 
city but were without telephones. She wondered how 
she could best discover which was the Quinlan who 
** knew " that all-important fact which " Philip Ca- 
rew '* and ** Robert '^ T^anted him to tell. The f aqt. 
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ha4 to do, apparently, with Barney and with her 
grandfather and with Resurrection Rock, for evidently 
Barney's errand to the Rock was the ^* it *' which was 
now of no use at all. Certainly Barney's visit to the 
Rock had not proved of much " use.*' 

Her thought returned to an earlier paragraph of 
the letter. " It has frequently appeared," Huston 
Adley said, " that individuals on the other side have 
wished to communicate with persons on this but have 
been unable to on account of lack of facility." There 
seemed a certain rebuke to her in that ; her father, after 
his death, had desired to speak to her but could not 
because she had not even sought for the necessary con- 
dition of receptivity ; so her father had had to send her 
a message indirectly, through a stranger who was more 
receptive. The image given her in the letter was of 
her father's spirit standing by other spirits whose 
loved ones sought them ; and her father had had to ask 
their leave to interrupt to send her a message. 

But how could she have known that she should have 
made attempt to speak with him? Why, she had 
never, until a few days ago, thought of communication 
with those in heaven as really possible ! Such an idea 
had not seriously entered her mind; when people, even 
those closest to you, were dead, they were gone from 
you forever, she had thought, until in some strange, 
vague eternity you went to j oin them — perhaps ; 
Ethel had not been wholly convinced even of that. 

She had been baptized in the Episcopal Church when 
she was an infant; she had gone to Sunday school, 
faithfully enough, and later to church; she had liked 
the services, and it seemed on the whole a good thing 
to do ; but the literal beliefs of Christianity had never 
really become a part of her. They were beautiful, she 
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thought, but they did not correspond to wl^at was rea- 
sonable and modern; many were only legendary' or 
meant to be taken figuratively. She thought of 
Christ's miracles as figurative, when she thought about 
them at all ; ai^d, though every time she went to church 
and repeated the Creed she spoke her belief in the res- 
urrection, she had not truly believed in it. She had 
thought that many of the apostles and others might 
honestly have believed that they saw Christ after he 
was dead; but they had done it subjectively as the 
ultra-modem school of psychology was teaching. To 
think of a person as actually surviving death in his 
own personality seemed to Ethel to be believing in 
ghosts ; and no one, of sound mind and nerves, believed 
in ghosts;* they always proved, when thoroughly in- 
vestigated, to be something quite simple and silly. 

Her father's death had not changed this thought 
but had only served to make her want to believe more 
firmly in heaven and to think of him as there. But 
she did not analyze how she came first by the ideas 
which pictured heaven for her. She just thought of 
it, naturally, in bright colors of blue and gold and 
white as the old Sunday-school cards always showed 
it and as it was described in the hymns which she sang: 

Jerusalem, the golden! 
With milk and honey blest • . . 
What joys await us there! 
What radiancy of glory ! 
What bliss beyond compare ! 

They stand, those halls of Zion^ 
All jubilant with song. 
And bright with many an angel. 
And all the martyr throng. 
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The Prince is ever in them^ 
The daylight is serene; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 

There is the throne of David; 
And there, from care released. 
The shout of them that triumph. 
The song of them that feast. 
And they, who with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight. 
Forever and forever, 
Are clad in robes of white. 

That was the only way she had at all definitely 
imagined heaven. And who, believing that — if one's 
father were anywhere, he was there — would assume 
to communicate with him in such a realm as that and 
try to bring back care to him so happily released from 
care? 

Her father — this letter said — was anxious about 
affairs here. Once he had replied " somewhat im- 
patiently." And " earlier " something had seemed suf- 
ficient to him " but not now.'^ 

Those who spoke of him mentioned, not her heaven, 
but " the other sid» p{ the veil." What sort of place 
was that, and where? Not distant, but all about us, 
with a disturbed spirit likely to appear through the 
veil with warnings like the ghost of Hamlet's father.^ 
No ; that was medieval and absurd superstition. Yet : 

" Theyv heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day," so the Bible itself 
said in Genesis. " And behold, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain, from the top to the bottom ; and the 
earth did quake, and the rocks rent ; 
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" And the graves were opened ; and many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose, 

" And came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared unto many." 

That was from the New Testament, somewhere. 
Ethel opened her Bible and found the passage in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. Yes; the Bible itself, when 
you thought about it, suggested a very different sort 
of state from the heaven of the hymn book and the 
Sunday-school cards. She thought of things which 
St. Paul said — she always had liked Paul best as the 
finest and most human of the writers of the Bible ; yet 
she had not taken literally what even he had said about 
the communion of saints and the spiritual body. She 
turned to his epistles and read a few familiar passages. 
What did Paul really mean? 

Her father, who must be in heaven — whatever 
heaven actually was — wished her to see a James Quin- 
lan of Chicago, and her father was concerned about 
it; she was to* tell James Quinlan that not only her 
father but " Robert " said to do " it ", — evidently 
something which James Quinlan was known to be quite 
disinclined to do. So she was to assure him that he 
would be happy when he had done it and that the cost 
" there " — that is, here in this world — was nothing. 

Nothing compared to what? The reward in the 
next world? 

She wondered why her father, having succeeded in 
saying so much, could not have told her mor^. Her 
father had wished to do something and had found it 
very difficult. Were the inhabitants of heaven, then, 
still in some sense finite as they still were not com- 
pletely " from care released." 

She longed to talk out these . specxAaWoxkS ^t^^ 0^- 
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stacles with some one; with a very particular one, 
Barney Loutrelle. These, as Huston Adley said, were 
tremendous things, and to each one most highly inti- 
mate too. She woiild not like to confide her own faiths 
and doubts and gropings for the truth to any one but 
Barney who first had brought the upsetting questions 
to her; she remembered how considerately and with 
what gentleness he had brought her the word from her 
father. 

After a while, she sat down and wrote to Barney. 

She already had telegraphed her address; and she 
would have liked to telegraph him the information from 
his friend but, as she could not, she copied it fully 
into her letter. 

" I shall try to find out at once which James Quin- 
lan I should see," she finished. 

But she did not set about it that afternoon. She 
had bathed and was resting, after having dispatched 
her letter to Quesnel, when a maid asked her if she 
wished to speak with her cousin, Mr. Bennet Cullen, 
who was calling her from downtown. 

*' Hello, Eth ! So you are there ! " he exclaimed to 
her over the 'phone, as though he had not been able to 
believe it until he heard her voice answer his. ** What's 
the big idea in your going to cousin Oliver's? " 

When she failed to answer him satisfactorily, he 
would not be put off from coming to see her. 

"See here, Eth! You've. got to tell me what's up. 
There's something a bit too queer about this whole 
business — the way you talk and your going to cousin 
Oliver's and — Oh, well ; I'm on my way there now. 
You be ready to come right out with me." 



CHAPTER XI 

JAMES aUINLAN 

BENNET CULLEN was a hearty young man who 
considered that whenever he had something par- 
ticularly difficult to do with anybody, it always 
made matters easier to give that person a good dinner ; 
and in his cousin " Eth " he found he had an obstinate 
proposition. 

" About the last girl in the world to act up, I'd have 
said you were," he rebuked her, with a sense of per- 
sonal injury in her action, as she and he always had 
been the best of friends. At his first acquaintance 
with this cousin, upon the occasion when his father 
and mother brought her back from France to Chicago, 
he had found that she was an unusual girl in being 
invariably able to take care of herself, was " game '* 
for almost anything, never was fussy when accidents 
happened to her and yet never tried to be, or cared 
about being, a boy. Indeed, she thought girls had 
quite as good a time, and she played with Julia as 
much as with him. 

When they were older and went out together to 
dances, Eth was a mighty good one to have in your 
party; she wasn't critical of you, like a sister; she 
looked awfully well and danced wonderfully; the best 
sort of men wanted to know her ; and altogether it was 
pretty good to possess the proprietorship in her which 
went with the introduction of " my cowsm?* 'Wqkcl 
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confronted with the intricate inconsistencies of peT-lttini 
sonal relations between people involved in the familjIitTaLif 
quarrel, Ethel had consistently displayed what Ben-lpei 
net considered good sense. laiiy 

Of course he had been aware since his boyhood thatl^ 
Ethel's father was at outs with his own father andltrai 
with his grandfather ; when he grew older, Bennet rec- 1 ^ 
ognized that this estrangement was due to Philip Ca-lag 
rew's squeamishness over something which he thought | to 
grandfather CuUen had dope. Bennet himself had pos- 
sessed enough energetic curiosity to ascertain that in 
his day grandfather must have — to employ Bennet's 
euphemism — "pulled his share of the rough stuff." 
But, most obviously, grandfather's day had passed; 
its evils, whatever they had been, were or ought to be 
interred, and .certainly not dug up at this day to dis- 
turb the family's enjoyment of the great benefits 
which grandfather had won by what he had done. 
Bennet was finding his life altogether too easy and 
diverting not to be positively infuriated at finding 
Ethel trying to stir up excitement again when every 
one else was so conveniently " quieted down " about 
grandfather. 

The private school on the north side, to which Ben- 
net had been sent when a boy; the carefully chosen 
preparatory school in Connecticut, which he had next 
attended, and finally Yale had turned him out a well- 
mannered, well-appearing, physically vigorous and 
stubborn-willed young man, aware of many satisfac- 
tions in his life and disturbed by no consciousness of 
serious faults. He had not been graduated from Yale, 
having been only in his junior year when the American 
declaration of war called him, together with all the 
rest of the able-bodied boy§ pf hk class, into a military 
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training camp. By quick thinking, clear speaking, 
straight standing and uncriticjd acceptance of orders 
given, he won a commission as lieutenant of artillery 
only to find himself fated, for his efficiency in imparting 
mechanical details to others, to remain on this side 
training successive drafts. At the end of the war 
and upon his release from service, he had decided 
against reentering the university. He had not gone 
to college for the sake of instruction, and he never had 
considered a college course as having the least bekring 
upon the real business of life, except as it made him 
friends. He had gone to Yale to be able to speak of 
himself as a Yale man, and having won that preroga- 
tive and having ended his course for an honorable rea- 
son, he had entered his father's office at a most interest- 
ing and profitable time. For the CuUens dealt in raw 
materials, and there never was a time when raw mate- 
rials were so demanded and when they commanded such 
prices. 

It made Bennet particularly tired, when the gov- 
ernment by its absurd taxes and labor by its out- 
rageous demands were making it as hard as possible 
for his father and himself to do business, to have Ethel 
come along and turn up the family trouble again and 
perhaps start something she couldn't stop. As she 
had got herself into such a riot with grandfather that 
she wouldn't even go to his father's home, he'd take her 
out to dinner. 

Ethel was willing to go ; indeed, when she thought it 
over, she preferred to talk to Bennet in some public 
place rather than at his father's home or here at the 
house on Scott Street. Bennet and she had got along 
well largely because, from childhood, they had been 
frank with each other. She wanted to teYL \iYKi li\A^ 
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of the reasons for her riot with their grandfather ; but 
if she discussed the affair here with Bennet, she was 
sure to involve herself in another tumult. She had not 
admitted to herself the full effect upon her of the 
conflicts at St. Florentin until she found how she 
dreaded repeating the ordeal with her uncle or with 
her cousin. 

"We'll go to the Blackstone ? '' Bennet invited. 
" Julia straggles in there with some people to-night, I 
think I recall." 

He meant that they would be chaperoned in the same 
dining room by his sister and her party ; but Ethel did 
not require that. Of course she was going out with 
her cousin, and every one who knew her would know 
him; but if he were not her cousin, she was too good a 
Westerner to hesitate about going to dinner with him. 

" I'll have to wear my suit," was all she said. 

At a table for two in the warm, gay, east dining 
room of the Blackstone, beside a window overlooking 
the lighted avenue, she let Bennet order his usual, well- 
selected and generous dinner. She was very hungry 
and relaxied; as some time to-morrow she must submit 
herself again to the strain of antagonism to those 
dearest to her here, at the bidding which had come 
from those dearer to her yet, who were dead; but for 
this hour it was very agreeable to forget quarrels of 
•every sort and just have a good dinner, as Bennet was 
insisting, and to talk to him about their old trifles and 
listen to the lively, new music. 

" You look rather like yourself now," Bennet praised 

her proudly when she smiled at something he said; he 

glanced from her to the people at the surrounding 

tables, and he found many gazing toward his table as 

people always did when he had " Eth " with him. 
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" Galli-Curci's singling to-night, I seem to recall. 
Rigoletto or some such happy little bit's on. Mother's 
giving a treat to a lot of returned canteeners in our 
cage; but we can find seats in somebody's box, if you 
care 'bout hearing Galli. Do you? " he asked as eight 
o'clock drew near. 

Ethel shook her head. Bennet was forming the 
hope that his dinner had dispelled her troubles, and 
she would now simply forget them. They had finished 
dessert and both were taking black coffee. Julia and 
her party either had not come to the hotel at all or 
were in another dining room; Bennet did not bother 
to look them up. Several acquaintances, on their way 
to and from other tables, had halted to say a few 
words to Ethel ; and a woman in the last party to pass 
had asked Bennet: 

" Tell me, you've not yet any positive word of the 
fate of Mrs. Oliver Cullen ? " 

" Nothing really positive," Bennet had replied. 

The big room was clearing as groups departed for 
the opera; the nearest tables all were deserted. Ben- 
net paid his check and lit a cigarette; he leaned easily 
upon the table. 

" Well, what do you want to do now, Eth — talk.'^ " 

"Xes," she said. 

Here and there she noticed uniformed men and, out 
upon the street, some one passed with a freeness in 
his step which reminded her of Barney Loutrelle. 
Bennet was not at all like Barney. They were nearly 
the same height, but Bennet was heavily built; his 
hands naturally were broader, though they showed 
no traces of long usage to manual work which Barney's 
hands retained. Physically, the two young men were 
verj unlike, and in spirit, o\ \,o\.aW:Y ^^^^c^"^' 
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Bennet never had known anything but satisfactions 
with life, with himself, with his situation in the world; 
Bennet had never known what it was to want and to 
have to strive with all your will and strength. 

Ethel flushed warmly, catching herself at this com- 
parison; she could not remember ever having so an- 
alyzed a man in reference to another before. 

" Well," Bennet said suddenly ; and his habit of thus 
starting a sentence made her see in him a previously 
unmarked likeness to their grandfather, accentuated 
when Bennet gazed at her from across the table and 
hunched his chair slightly forward. " Tell me what 
our grandfather did to you this time besides not giving 
you the money, Eth.'' 

Bennet had known that she had gone to St. Florentin 
for money; and she had informed him at Scott Street 
that she had not obtained it. 

" Nothing to me, Ben,'' she said. 

"What did he do, then?" 

How could she tell him here? Not that any one 
need overhear them; for even the servants had with- 
drawn to a distance. Not that her statement would 
be too great a shock to him; he would not believe it. 
She could not make him credit it — so she was begin- 
ning to feel — because subtly it all had been becoming 
incredible to herself. At St. Florentin, seeing a soli- 
tary, wilful old man dwelling in exile with his wife and 
served by Miss Piatt, her husband, and a couple of 
Indians, it 4iad been possible to comprehend how her 
grandfather, threatened by the arrival of some one 
who sought Barney Loutrelle at Resurrection Rock, 
had dispatched Kincheloe to prevent the meeting. But 
in Chicago the whole air was different; the demeanor 
of hotel people and servants to^siTd a grandson and a 
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granddaughter of Lucas CuUen ; the eagerness of many 
people to speak to them and to advertise acquaintance 
with the family; such a trifle, indeed, as Bennet's care- 
less assurance that they might go without tickets to 
the opera and, finding the family box occupied, might 
drop in upon " somebody's " box ; all this showed the 
family of Lucas Cullen too surely established in the 
fabric of society and too powerful to be imagined as 
likely to be endangered, or even seriously disturbed, by 
any such event as the arrival of an unknown young 
man at a rock in Lake Huron. 

The circumstances connected with Barney's appear- 
ance also lost credence here, — those strange letters 
from London which foretold so truly Bagley's and 
Ethel's presence at Resurrection Rock. In the north, 
people were ready to hear anything strange about the 
Rock ; but here, — Ethel looked out at the motor cars 
passing on Michigan Avenue, at the long lines of the 
boulevard lights, at the many, matter-of-fact, self- 
absorbed people about; and she remained silent. The 
letter which had been awaiting her on Scott Street was 
as strange as the rest; but she decided to start with 
that. 

Do you know any one named Quinlan ? " she asked. 
Old Jim Quinlan? Surely." 

James was the name," Ethel said, trying not to 
betray a start. " Who is he? " ^ 

"Funny old codger," Bennet informed. "Father 
u^ed to have him about the south side yards." 

" You employed him? " 

" When he condescended to work, we did. Father 
told our foreman to take him on for old time's sake." 

"Why?" 

" He was with grandfather years ago.*' 



4< 
4< 
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^ Oh ; was there some one connected with him named 
Robert?" Ethel askecL 

^* Bob Quinlan? He was his grandson." 
*< Was? " Ethel repeated. ** He's dead? " 
^ Shot down in flames near Cambrai, he was," Ben- 
net said. ** He got into aviation as observer and ma- 
chine gunner. Papers had something about him, the 
same week Quentin Roosevelt went. Old Jim — I hear 
he went sort of nutty not long afterwards. It seemed 
that Bob was all he had left. Lost most of the rest 
of his family in disasters, some one said; then the war 
took Bob. We've the gold star for Bob at our of- 
fices now; just the other day father O.K'ed a design 
for our permanent memorial with his name on it. He 
worked for us a while, you see. What did you hear 
about the Quinlans? " 

" Where's James Quinlan living now, Ben? " 
"We don't know. Father was trying to find him 
just about Christmas. In connection with that me- 
morial, I think. No; it was money — Bob's govern- 
ment insurance which was coming to Jim. That was 
it," Bennet corrected positively. " He'd been living 
on Fifty-seventh Street near Prairie — rented a room 
in a flat — and he'd left a couple of days before 
Christmas. Just packed up his valise and moved, giv- 
ing no explanation. The way the people in the flat 
told it; we didn't consider anything in particular had 
happened to him ; but we're on the general lookout for 
him. What do you know about him? " Bennet de- 
manded again. 

^* How long ago was he associated with grand- 
father? " Ethel returned. " Where was it? " 

" Why, back in the old pine days," Bennet replied 
Impatiently. " Old Jim was head sawyer of one of 
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grandfather's mills in the lower peninsula before he 
went up across the Straits. Lost his fingers then ; has 
only half his fingers on his right hand. Why? " 

Ethel sat back in her chair, playing nervously with 
her coffee spoon and gazing down. She had supposed 
herself prepared to discover that the statements in 
Huston Adley's astonishing letter had substance; nev- 
ertheless the completeness of this verification upset her. 
There was not only a James Quinlan who had been 
associated with her grandfather ; but he had possessed 
a Robert, very dear to him, who recently had died; 
and James Quinlan^s knowledge of Lucas Cullen went 
back to the epoch of the cut of the white pine in the 
lower peninsula, — the years of the tall trees, men- 
tioned by her grandmother, ;wrhen other men were burn- 
ing the timber and slashing it, and doing everything 
to get it out of the way, and Lucas Cullen had arrived 
in Michigan, a young man, and turned the trees into 
gold. 

" I came back here because — '' Ethel began, looking 
steadily at her cousin. " The trouble I had with 
grandfather at St. Florentin, Ben," she made another 
start, " was oyer a man whom Kincheloe killed on Res- 
urrection Rock." 

"What?" Bennet said, leaning forward and star- 
ing at her as though he had not heard aright. " What 
did you say? " 

" Kincheloe killed a man on Resurrection Rock — 
in the house there, Ben — day before yesterday ; or 
during the night." 

Verification of the existence of a James Quinlan and 
of a Robert on the other side of the veil had restored 
Ethel's confidence in her convictions of what had hap- 
pened at si. Florentin; yet she leaWL^di >Jcv^\. i\\\R.^ 
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she had once lost courage here in the gay hotel dimng 
room overlooking the lighted, thronged boulevard, she 
might weaken again; so she plunged into facts, not at 
all as she had planned, but so as to commit her to the 
telling through to the end. 

" Killed a man? '' her cousin was repeating in a 
whisper, looking about swiftly and then bending fur- 
ther across the table. "You mean accidentally?" 

" No ; no, I don't think so, Ben." 

" Then what do you mean? " 

" He killed him ; killed him, I think.'' 

"You mean — murdered him?" 

" Oh, Ben, I don't know ; but I'm afraid so ! " 

" Miss Piatt's husband murdered — killed some 
one ! " Bennet repeated, himself now refusing the word 
he had tried to force from Ethel. 

His incredulity was expressed in a manner so like 
that which his grandfather had feigned* that Ethel 
jerked in a spasm of recollection of the struggle at 
St. Florentin. 

" Yes, Ben," she said. 

"Good Lord, he did; why?" 

" I don't know." 

" Who'd he kill — an Indian? " 

" No ; I don't know." 

" What do you know then? " Bennet demanded irri- 
tably, but he still was whispering cautiously, and he 
glanced frequently about to make sure that no one 
was near enough to overhear. " You said you came 
back here because — that is, your trouble with grand- 
father was over a man Kincheloe killed. How'd 
that send you back or get you in wrong with grand- 
father? " 
"Because grandf a^tver Yfas m \\. Voo, ^^xl," 
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"In it — grandfather? What do you mean? He 
was in what? " 

" The killing of the man, Ben.'' 

"Whatman?" 

" The one killed on the Rock." 

" But you said Eincheloe did that." 

" He did ; but for grandfather." 

" What — what the devil — " Bennet scolded. He 
glanced about and shifted his feet as though to rise. 
If Ethel were going to say things like that, he thought 
that this was no place to say them; but his impatience 
to hear her foolishness and to combat her overcame his 
dread of being overheard. He sat down in his chair 
but bent close to her. 

" Give me all of this," he commanded. " Straight." 

So she told him quietly and without passion as 
" straight " as she cotild. She did not repeat to him 
the details of Barney's intimate confidences; but she 
told him about the manner of meeting Barney and their 
walk and talk together, and their finding the traces 
of the man who had slept in the shack opposite Rest 
Cabin; she told how Barney went to the Rock and 
how their grandfather watched him ; she reported how 
3agley had been waiting for Barney, what Bagley had 
done and what she, herself, had witnessed during the 
night at St. Florentin; she related how she followed 
Eincheloe in the morning, and how he turned back, and 
how Asa and she went to the Rock, and how she re- 
turned and accused their grandfather and he had 
called Barney Loutrelle and she had gone with Barney. 

At the beginning she felt that Bennet, if not sym- 
pathetic, was not hostile toward her. He interrupted 
her abruptly several times, demanding that she make 

certftiw points ckarcr; then he axvg^x^d wx^ ^^^\^ 
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times seemed about to forbid her to go on; but, after 
glancing about and observing that no one seemed to 
suspect that they were engrossed in anything extraor- 
dinary, he bade her proceed. She omitted mention 
of her own letter from Huston Adley, as she had re- 
frained from speaking of the supernatural portions of 
Barney's letters ; and Bennet seemed to have forgotten 
her questions about Quinlan which had started their 
talk. 

" You say you accused grandfather," he assailed her 
hotly, when she had finished, " of killing this Loutrelle 
pick-up of yours 1 " 

" I told him I believed Eincheloe had done it and 
that he knew about it ; and he did, Beni " 

" But you just said he had Loutrelle at the house 
waiting for you, and Loutrelle didn't even know any- 
thing had happened." 

" That's true. I said I was mistaken. It wasn't 
Barney ; it was — " 

" Huh 1 you call him Barney, do you? "^ 

** No ; not to him," she went hot with confusion. 

" But to yourself, I see. Well, go on." 

" It was some one else they killed, Ben." 

" Who do you mean by they ? " 

" Kincheloe and — grandfather." 

" I'd not say that again to any one, if I were you, 
Ethel. I'd not even think it to myself again," he 
warned her unpleasantly. He had! dropped entirely 
his familiar, fond " Eth." " You must be crazy." 

" You weren't there, Ben." 

"You — you fool," he said to her in pitying dis- 
gust. " You little fool." 

She sat back, quite white and quivering ui^der the 
constraint of controtiing Yv^x^i %.^9Ai\&t Rennet's 



I 
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anger. Only for emotional moments had she been able 
to imagine Bennet taking sides with her; yet she was 
not sorry that she had told him. There would have 
been something unfair — something partaking of the 
smug — in assuming that her cousin, knowing the same 
facts as herself, would take an opposite attitude. Her 
grandfather also was his, and Bennet had the right to 
learn from her exactly what she had discovered. But 
Bennet solved his problem simply by refusing to believe 
her. He was not fool enough to credit such craziness, 
fool meaning a person who would madly deprive 
himself of the visible advantages of remaining a grand- 
child in favor with Lucas Cullen. But it was not suf- 
ficient himself to refrain from such madness; if he let 
Ethel run around with such ideas, anything might 
happen. 

" You've told any of that stuff before, Ethel ? " he 
challenged nervously, when this fear occurred to him. 

** I've told you what I said to grandfather and 
grandmother and Miss Piatt." 

" I didn't mean them ; how about people down here? " 

" I've only seen Ira Ruggers and Mrs. Wain." 

"Good Lord, you haven't told her?" 

" Of course not." 

" Oh, I couldn't know what you'd do now. How 
about this Barney friend of yours; what'll he do? 
What's he doing now? " 

" He stayed there." 

"Where?" 

" At the Rock or Wheedon's. I haven't heard yet." 

"Oh; who was going to write; you about him? 
Grandfather? " 

" No," Ethel said, warming throughout. " He was." 

" What? He's writing you? " 
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" And I'm writing him ! " she confessed proudly. 
" We're doing this together ; he's staying there to find 
out who was killed at the Rock and why; and I came 
down here for the same reason." 

Bennet sat back, dazed. " You met him, you said, 
that morning on the train. You picked him up in the 
station at Escanaba ; and you've — " Bennet was un- 
able to proceed. 

Ethel, too, was silent. She had not intended to 
divulge the plan upon which Barney and she had 
agreed ; she had not intended to betray, as she had, her 
own feeling for Barney. Indeed, she had not been 
aware herself just what her feeling had become. 

" He's not like your friends," she suddenly defended 
Barney belligerently. " He's not like — any one else 
in the world." 

Bennet was able only to look his disgust; then he 
asked, " Since you're working this so much together, 
I suppose he wouldn't go to the local police — the 
sheriff, up there, isn't it — without letting you know." 

" No ; I don't think he would." 

" Then maybe there's time to control him." 

" Control him how? " 

" Shut him up, of course." 

" Ben, if it's all my foolishness, what are you afraid 
of?" 

"Afraid?" Bennet repeated. "Me? I'm afraid 
of nothing but the rotten low slander you'd like to lay 
on grandfather; you and your pick-up friend. I'd 
think you could see. Grandfather'll punish him and 
you, too, if you try it; but do you think you're doing 
any good to the family? Oh, you make me 
tired. Now how can I get at this Loutrelle friend 
o/ jours?" 
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** I think," Ethel said, rising, " I'll go home now, 
please, Ben.'* 

And as she remained standing, he arose too, perforce, 
and escorted her from the room. 

** m order a taxi and go home alone," she decided, 
when they had their coats and were in the lobby. 

** Home? " he challenged. 

" To cousin Agnes's." 

" No, you won't. I'll take you up to our house and 
see if mother can get some jSense into you," he said 
with as much force and acerbity as the nearness of 
other people permitted. " Wait here ; I'll have my car 
in a minute." 

But he had to cross the street to get it; and when 
he reentered the hotel she was gone. His first impulse 
was to follow her immediately to the house on Scott 
Street; his second was to drive so rapidly that he 
would pass her taxi and be waiting for her when 
she arrived ; but he thought better of both plans. He 
remained downtown, calling Oliver's number after a 
while to learn that Ethel had arrived ; then he dropped 
in at the opera, where he found his sister Julia and in- 
formed her that Ethel was in the city and he'd taken 
her to dinner. He saw his mother with her party of 
canteeners, but he only nodded to her. 

It was while he was moodily sitting in the box with 
Julia's friends and pretending to be appreciative of 
Galli-Curci's " Caro Nome " that he recollected how 
Ethel had started to talk by inquiring about James 
Quinlan and Bob; and he wondered what place they 
had in the crazy business which Ethel had stirred up. 
His father — so Bennet assured himself — had been 
making his recent efforts to locate old Jim only be- 
cause of that government insurance mone^ •, ^^\* ^«jl- 
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net could not help thinking that his father had been 
more concerned in old Jim's whereabouts than one 
would have expected. Recollections of his father's 
anxiety disturbed Bennet so that he shifted restlessly 
in his seat and applauded Galli-Curci automatically 
while staring past her with vacant eyes. 

Abruptly he began matching up observations of his 
own with those which Ethel had related to him, and 
he remembered that his father had seemed to him de- 
cidedly on edge over nothing a few days earlier; by 
reckoning, he discovered it was the same day upon 
which Ethel had found their grandfather so upset and 
upon which his father — so Ethel said — had sent tliat 
telegram to St. Florentin. Sitting in the dimly lit 
auditorium while the singers were going through the 
violent scenes with Sparafucile, Bennet found it an- 
noyingly easy to visualize his grandfather going about 
the lower floor of the big house at St. Florentin with a 
loaded rifle under his arm and waiting for Kincheloe 
who was returning with the dogs, one of which had 
blood frozen in his hain Ethel had related to Bennet 
that their grandfather had said of this blood, " Lad 
caught a fox " ; but Bennet knew that his grandfather 
had not been waiting in the house with a loaded gun to 
guard against the attack of a fox. 

Bennet did not doubt the exact truth of in- 
cidents which Ethel stated that she actually saw; but 
he had no patience with what she " supposed " ; and 
he considered her conclusions absolutely lunatic. Yet 
the difficulty of supplying himself with more satisfy- 
ing conclusions from the same facts kept him dis- 
turbed ; when he returned home at midnight and saw 
that the light was still burning in his father's room, 
he went to the door and Vivock^d* 



CHAPTER XII 

^ . INFOBMATION ANP AI«ABMS 

LUCAS CULLEN, Junior, had been at a large 
business " reconstruction '' dinner that evening 
while his wife was entertaining her canteeners at 
Rigoletto; he had been one of the speakers. He ate lit- 
tle and drank not at all when he was to speak ; but he 
usually drank after his speech, especially if it were 
a success, as it almost always was, Bennet thought, 
when he entered his father's room, that this night's 
speech had gone well. His father's man had removed 
Lucas's dinner clothes and handed him a dressing 
gown. Lucas dismissed the man when he saw his son, 
and he belted the dressing gown carefully about him. 
Lucas was shorter than his father by almost two 
inches but taller than his son; he had too much 
stomach, when one saw him without trousers and 
waistcoat; but he did not appear lacking in health. 
Indeed, vigor distinguished him only less than, a gen- 
eration ago, it had marked his father. And if the 
younger Lucas were less rugged, yet he was a better 
looking man, with features which were firm and 
forceful enough without being belligerent or overrid- 
ing; for the younger Lucas had begun to do business 
about the time when it ceased to be advisable for even 
the most masterful man to openly override his com- 
petitors and damn and defy the public. Old Lucas 
called his son ^ trimmer and said VaaX 'joxxxi^'Vi^^^'s. 
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never would have put through, by his methods, what 
his father had done. This was true ; and young Lucas 
withheld the obvious rejoinder that his father's methods 
would instantly start Federal prosecutions now. So 
Lucas, Junior, continued to trim to the times. Ben- 
net, who had been long enough in the offices to have 
some insight into the Cullen methods, wished that his 
father would not " guff " the public quite so hard. 
But his father undeniably was an influential man ; and 
Bennet admired him immensely. 

"Anything important bothering you, boy? " Lucas 
asked cordially. 

Bennet did not mean* to betray that he was worry- 
ing; he had planned only to start a chat with his 
father, as he frequently did when they both were about 
late at njght and neither sleepy. Then he had meant 
to mention Ethel casually ; but now he could not. 

" Ethel came back to town this afternoon, father," 
he said. 

" Yes," Lucas said. " You saw her? Where's she 
staying? " 

Bennet informed him. " She's got herself in no end 
of a row with grandfather," he added. 

" Yes," Lucas said again. " Your grandfather sent 
down a letter on the train she took. I found it here 
to-night." 

Bennet, following his glance, observed an envelope 
with a special delivery stamp on his father's dressing 
stand. " Oh, then he told you all about the row." 

" Yes." 

" She must have gone loony, father. I couldn't do 
anything with her. I was thinking if you or mother 
would send for her or go to see her to-morrow morn- 

i^gy you could knock some sexv^e \a\Q Iv^i." 
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" Your mother,'^ Lucas said, " will telephone Ethel 
in the morning." 

" That's good, father.'' 

"That all, boy?" 

** Yes," Bennet said. 

" Good night, boy." 

But Bennet wanted to know something more ; he de- 
layed, thinking how to lead to it indirectly, until his 
hesitation obliged him to ask outright : 

" Father, what's Jim Quinlan to do in this ? " And 
for the first time in his life, Bennet saw his father 
start like an ordinary man who may be frightened. ^ 
Very quickly his father recovered and was Lucas Cul- 
len. Junior, once more. 

" Who said Jim Quinlan had? " he asked calmly. 

" Ethel." 

"What did she say?" 

" Why, she really only asked about a James Quinlan, 
if we employed one, father. She didii't seem to know 
anything concerning him but — "^ At his father's re- 
quest, Bennet repeated just about what Ethel had said. 

" That's all right," Lucas said finally. " Now go 
on to bed, boy." 

Bennet looked up at his father, who somehow seemed 
to have got a little disheveled while they were talking; 
probably his thick, black hair had been a little mussed 
before, but Bennet had not noticeSTit; and it seemed 
to him that his father's eyes were duller. Bennet re- 
turned to his own room, rather miserably, and con- 
scious that affairs in his family, which had seemed so 
serene only a few hours ago, had suddenly taken a turn 
for the perilous ; with the bitter perverseness of youth 
suddenly disturbed, in the unthreatened enjoyment of 
ease and advantage, he blamed not \Yve .e«Axs^ o'i ^^ 
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danger but it« discoverer. Indignaiitly he assailed 
Ethel, his dearest cousin. She was a wild, crazy idiot 
to go poking into " things.^' He worked himself into 
such a fever about it that, long after opening his win- 
dows and getting into bed, he lay tossing and wide 
awake. 

His father's family had moved, a few years before, 
to one of those new apartments occupying an entire 
floor of a great residence building erected upon the 
recently made land famous locally as " Cap Streeter's 
deestrick of Lake Michigan.'^ Not many years agd, 
the land was only a sand bar off the fashionable north 
shore of the city, when the picturesque argosy of the 
peppery captain grounded upon the bar, and Cap 
Streeter claimed it his own by right of discovery and 
fortified and defended it. But his defense — both by 
rifle and by law — failed ; the city filled out to the bar 
and beyond it, extending the land like a cape into the 
lake ; the Shore Drive now runs about the cape, and it 
is as fashionable to live upon it as anywhere in Chicago. 
Rennet's room had a window to the north, looking up 
the lake, and through the window now was blowing the 
cold, clean air from the water and ice and the snow- 
clad shores of northern Michigan. It made Bennet 
think, when he did not want to, of his grandfather liv- 
ing far up the water past the other end of the lake 
in his lonely house on the shore opposite that always 
strange — and now dangerous — Resurrection Rock. 
It made him think of the Michigan woodland, cleared 
now of the old, tall trees from which the family wealth 
had come. His grandfather — Ethel believed- — had 
" done " something in the time of the felling of the 
tall white pines. Of course their grandfather had done 
something; Bennet did not deu^ >ii\e^To\i«fe\V\V3 <i£ that. 
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But it was all over now. Maybe not quite all over; 
for consequences sometimes hang on remarkably; but 
with a little patience and a little tolerance — Bennet 
thought — everything would come out clean and all 
right. The only requirement was to shut up " Eth " 
and that pick-up friend of hers, Barney Loutrelle. 

" Oh, damn him ! " Bennet suddenly sat upright in 
bed when he thought about Barney Loutrelle knowing 
as much as Ethel and going about loose up near St. 
Florentin. He had meant to mention Loutrelle to his 
father and discuss what was to be done about him ; but 
Bennet had been too disturbed following his mention of 
Jim Quinlan. For Bennet then had realized that his 
father must be linked with his grandfather in the 
knowledge of the unfortunate occurrence in the past 
which still held power to upset the family. Bennet had 
believed — and he had liked to believe — that his father 
had been as much out of it as he himself had been kept. 
But really the fact made no difference; for the thing 
was past and done and would remain done if Ethel 
could be controlled and something immediate and ade- 
quate said to Barney Loutrelle. 

Bennet's mother undertook the task of controlling 
Ethel the next morning; but though Myra called at 
Scott Street as early as her dignity permitted, Ethel 
already was gone. Mrs. Wain knew only that she had 
departed without expectation of returning before eve- 
ning. 

Ethel had journeyed by street car to Fifty-seventh 
Street where, after some difficulty, she located the 
apartment at which James Quinlan had roomed. The 
woman who had looked after him proved to be wholly 
ignorant of, and not exceedingly interested in Quinlan's 
whereabouts and his reasons for leav\T\g\ \)cvfe ^l^^ ^\. 
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his departure had been December twenty-fourth. 
Ethel returned uptown and called at the newspaper 
offices, where she found that she had no response to her 
advertisements for Bagley; so she went back to Scott 
Street late in the afternoon and there met her aunt 
upon Myra's third attempt to find her. She declined 
firmly, but without discussion, aunt Myra's cordial 
invitation to stay with the family on the outer Drive. 

Before writing to Barney that night, Ethel reread 
— as many times during the day she had already 
done — the letter from Huston Adley. Her immediate 
course of action had become quite plain to her ; yet she 
reconsidered thougljtfuUy before recording her pur- 
pose. ^ 

** My dear Mr. Loutrelle," she. addressed Barney. 
" Last night I had a remarkable experience — '' and 
she detailed how she had confirmed, through her cousin, 
the existence of James Quinlan and Robert and the 
history of James Quinlan's association with her grand- 
father and his recent disappearance. 

I gained really very little more to-day, she con- 
tinued, and except as I learn incidents from my uncle 
or cousins, I do not think I am likely to get, in any 
ordinary way, anything more to help us, as Marcellus 
Clarke remains away and Bagley does not appear. 

Besides, everything else seems secondary to the one 
certain thing which I should do ; this is to try to speak 
with and to hear my Father. 

I suppose I must seem stupid to you not to have 
thought of this much earlier; but the truth is I have 
been thinking about it a very great deal — too much, 
perhaps. 

Before I met you and you told me of your experience 
with the Philip Carew who wished to speak with you, 
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and before this letter about my father came to me, I 
might have visited a medium without thinking so much 
about what I was doing. I never did take part in a 
sitting — though of course I'd heard about them, and 
Fve known plenty of people who did — because it 
seemed to me silly and making light of a sacred thing. 
It appeared to be playing a game of pretend-talking 
with dead people when you weren't. And the queer 
part about discovering that — sometimes, at least, as 
Huston Adley says — we here may communicate with 
our dead, is how much prepared you want to be before 
you assume to speak through the veil to some one you 
loved and whom you thought you could never speak 
to again. 

Why, it would be nothing at all for me to find a 
medium and arrange a sitting and ask questions if I 
didn't believe that my father may be there to speak to 
me — and my mother, whom I can't remember at all — 
well, that makes me weak and reverent and almost too 
much afraid. 

She had written thus far rapidly, and suddenly she 
stopped, glanced at her words with a gasp and started 
to crumple the page; but she did not. 

I think, she continued after a minute, that though 
you had lost no one close to you, as I had my father, 
yet you knew this feeling. You, too, never knew youi* 
mother ;' and you told me how you walked the streets 
of London after that first successful sitting. Prob- 
ably I shall have, like you, several unsatisfactory trials 
at first. Yet I may find my father the first time ; they 
say he has been trying so hard to talk to me. 

I want to be very sure ihat, when I try, it will be 
through some fitting person — that nothing about my 
approach to him will degrade him or lead me into 
danger of offending or losing or ever TidsuiideT^\.eAidc«i^ 
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him. For that reason, I would be very glad if you 
could write me whatever you think will help me; you 
know how little I know about these matters ; and I do 
not know whom to approach here. It would be far 
better for me if you could happen to be here. Oh, I 
am not asking that. But if you find you've — she 
crossed that out and substituted — we've nothing more 
to gain by your remaining near the Rock, come down 
here and I'll wait for you. 

Your friend, 

Ethel Carew. 

She had the letter mailed and, alone in her room, 
she consulted the Bible for further reference to com- 
munications from heaven. She found several in the 
gospel of St. Luke. 

And there appeared unto him an angel of the Lord — 
Then she read how Zacharias doubted the angel. 

And the angel, answering, said unto him, I am Ga- 
briel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent 
to speak unto thee. And behold thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak ... because thou believest not 
my words. 

Then she read the passage where the messenger from 
heaven came to the shepherds keeping watch over their 
flocks when Christ was born. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them; and 
they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them: Fear not; for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. . . . 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heaveulj host, praising God, and saying . . . 
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It seemed^ Ethel thought, that when there was suf- 
ficient occasion, the angels of their own accord ap- 
peared and not only succeeded in making theif mes- 
sage heard but in striking dumb one who doubted them* 
For great events, the heavens opened; could it be true 
How that the gates of eternity might swing to and fro 
for the passing of souls earthward bound on trivial^ 
mortal errands? Was she blasphemous to imagine 
that she might, of her own act, refer to her father in 
heaven the low, frightful deed which Merrill Kincheloe 
had performed on the Rock? 

She was a little quivery as she undressed and made 
ready for bed. Mrs. Wain and the servants had re- 
tired earlier, and it was dark and quiet throughout 
the house. Ethel slipped a robe over her nightgown 
and turned on the hall lights and went into the room 
which had been her cousin Agnes's and switched on the 
light there. The idea had seized Ethel that cousin 
Agnes had returned to her room ; of course she had not. 
Neither in the dark nor in the light was there mani- 
festation of any sort ; yet Ethel better understood Mrs* 
Wain's stubbornness in expecting Mrs. Oliver Cullen's 
return. It was diflScult, when living among the articled 
chosen and arranged by Agnes and so expressive of 
her tireless vitality, to believe that she could have 
been completely obliterated* Cousin Oliver was dif- 
ferent; one could accept an end to him. 

Ethel remained a few minutes in Agnes's room, look- 
ing about. When a person suddenly relinquishes life, 
many activities related to that person automatically 
continue for a while; for instance, mail for the de- 
ceased is delivered. Agnes's business mail had been 
forwarded to the agent appointed to care for her af- 
fairs while the disposition of her holdings ^et^Xsrav^ftft.- 
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termined in court ; but purely personal correspondence 
had come to this house, and Mrs. Wain had laid it 
upon the table in Agnes's room. Ethel glanced at this 
heap idly and turned over some of the envelopes, won- 
dering who finally was to dispose of them. 

There was a large, flat package from London, tied 
with cord and stamped with English postage; the 
censor had opened it, sealed it again and sent it on. 
The paper bore the legend, " Photographs." 

Perhaps only because it was from London, and so 
much of deep interest to Ethel had come by post thence 
that she examined this package hesitantly and then 
decided to open it. 

She found three photographs, all identical, of a 
group of young men in uniform who appeared to be 
officers of the Canadian and of the American armies. 
The faces were all strange to Ethel until, with a start 
which stopped the beat of her heart, she recognized 
Barney Loutrelle. He was neither the most nor the 
least prominent of the group which counted eleven 
members; he was standing a little to the right of the 
center and in the second row ; but in each of the prints 
his identity was unmistakable. 

It might be — Ethel argued hollowly with herself — 
it might be merely a coincidence. Cousin Agnes might 
have known any of the other men; she had done a 
marvellous amount of work during the war and had 
made friends with hundreds of soldiers. But Barney 
was in that picture of which she had desired three 
prints; a receipt from the photographer, mailed with 
the prints, proved that Mrs. Oliver Cullen herself had 
ordered and paid for the pictures. 

Ethel resolved that she must discover the meaning, 
i{ possible ; so she set to eiLammm^ \.W xt^t of Agnes's 
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mail. Some one had opened most of the envelopes, 
probably to ascertain whether the contents were purely 
personal or should be turned over to the court repi^e- 
sentative; Ethel discovered that her cousin's wife had 
taken active part in more enterprises for others and 
had possessed even a wider circle of friends of every 
sort than she had imagined; but she came upon noth- 
ing which referred in any way to the picture of the 
group of officers or to Barney Loutrelle, 

Ethel tied up two of the prints in their wrapping 
and took the other to her room. At moments she 
thought that she should tell Barney about it as early 
as ^possible ; at other times she knew that she could not, 
until the meaning of its possession by Agnes became 
clearer, or at least until it was certain that Agnes 
had obtained the photographs because of him. What 
would he think, if she told him? She remembered how 
he had looked when he had stood before the fire in the 
cabin with his hands outstretched and she had spoken 
to him suddenly of himself; and how he had flushed 
when he turned to her. So she held his photograph 
before her and thought. 

Her uncle Lucas called early the next morning to 
ask what she was doing about the business matters 
concerning which she had consulted him several days 
ago. When she said that she had written to Wyoming 
that she had failed to obtain help from her family, he 
told her he would wire Wyoming to disregard her let- 
ter ; he had decided to " protect " her interests in the 
projects under way. 

She thanked him and made no comment ; he — being 
Lucas, Junior, not Senior — made no comment and 
asked no pledges before he departed. 

That afteznooa she received a lell^x Ixoici "SivriNK^ Nsx 
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which he reported that upon his return to the Rock 
he had found affairs just as she had left them; he had 
been sleeping at the Rock, without interference from 
Wheedon and without being visited by any one else 
except " Sam Green Sky who, I must say, is one hun- 
dred and ten per cent, curious about me — in the 
daytime — either on his own account or for some one 
else. 

" I have seen no one from St. Florentin," Barney 
continued. " But I think — and Asa agrees with me 

— that Kincheloe has got out. I don't know when or 
where; but he is not about. I have found an Indian 

— Jim Ozibee, do you know him — who saw a stranger 
about here three days ago who, I think, is the fellow 
that slept in that shack opposite Rest Cabin, Miss 
Carew. From what I can make out from Ozibee, he 
was an old man who seemed a bit off his head from 
exposure, perhaps. Anyway, he seemed wholly pur- 
poseless and harmless, and I think we were wrong in 
connecting him up with our affair. I couldn't obtain 
any better description of him than he was tall and 
gray-haired and wore a short mitten on his right hand 
as the ends of his fingers were off." 

This determined Ethel to telegraph Barney to come 
at once to Chicago unless there were developments at 
St. Florentin. He received the message the next morn- 
ing and replied by wire that he was taking the train 
that night. But before him, two others took the train 
from Quesnel for Chicago — Lucas Cullen, Senior, and 
his wife. And upon the day of their arrival, the first 
news confirming the assumption of Agnes's death 
reached the city. 

It came to Lucas Cullen, Junior, in a communication 
not cbWmilar to that letter n?\v\c\v\vbA vN^\\.^4.'EAJRftl at 
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Scott Street; but Lucas's letter, instead of being from 
an unknown person, was from an English peer of in- 
ternational reputation for his work in sciences. He 
wrote privately to Lucas, however; and his purpose 
was to report a message which he had received from 
the other world which stated that " Agnes Cullen ", 
having become cognizant, in the next existence, that 
uncertainty as to her death was causing confusion in 
this world, wished it known positively that she was dead. 



CHAPTER XIII 

** TOWAKDS GOD AND TOWAKDS MAN '* 

LUCAS CULLEN, Senior, received information of 
this extraordinary bit of intelligence soon after 
his arrival at his soh*s home. 

" Arrant nonsense ! " he pronounced emphatically, 
when Lucas, Junior, reported it ; and the old man did 
T^ot let it interrupt his railing at his son for abiding 
in such quarters as that apartment. 

" You'd think we'd not an acre of land in the family 
to see you coop yourself up on a shelf on top of eight 
other roosts full of cackling idiots ; " so the elder Lucas 
referred to the lower apartments and to their occu- 
pants whose voices he imagined he heard in spite of the 
vaunted deadening of floors and ceilings. For, having 
arrived in no very pleasing mood, he welcomed every 
circumstance which gave him cause for irritation. Un- 
able to relieve himself about the matters actually weigh- 
ing upon his mind, it was convenient to find annoyances 
to scold about, — such as the fact that his son had 
not a double bed in his house and each member of the 
family was supplied with a separate suite. 

" Fads and pretenses ! Separate rooms for man and 
wife ! — What was that tomfoolery from Sir — Sir — " 
he suddenly demanded when he had exhausted the bed- 
room subject. 

"Horace Clebourne,'' his son supplied the name of 
their Eng-lish correspoxvdent^ 
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" Well, what did he say? " Lucas, Senior, challenged 
again and read through the tomfoolery only to dis- 
miss it once more with contempt. « Imagine OUver's 
wife wanting to relieve my mind ! Spooks ! " 

But his omnivorous reading of these last few years 
had presented to his attention many paragraphs and 
occasional serious essays and articles having to do 
with " spooks " ; these had angered him so greatly that 
he had read through several of them and emerged with 
only greater disdain for the subject than before. 
However, the subject of ** spooks " had never taken d 
practical bearing before ; now it had ; and Lucas's mind, 
for more than seventy years, had been shrewd and 
pragmatic ; so between his scoldings, he began turning 
over this offensive subject and soon considered some- 
thing after this fashion: 

" Here you are, an old fool not far from fourscore 
years ; you've been waiting for quite a while for some- 
thing to happen. It happened last September, and 
for four months youVe been trying to prove it. Along 
comes the first confirmation of it, and you call it tom- 
foolery," 

So Lucas forsook his son's shelf about the middle 
of the afternoon of that day and startled the chauffeur 
of Myra's town car, lent for the afternoon, by order- 
ing him to go at once to the public library. There, 
after some querulous inquiry, Lucas Cullen, Senior, for 
the first time in his life, found himself in a reference 
room. 

As a consequence, he had another talk with his son 
that evening when the two were alone in the smoking 
room overlooking the lake. 

" I'm going to see Jaccard to-morrow, Luke^" ^o 
Lucas suddenly announced. 
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*^Jaccard telephoned to-day," Luke said. "He 
wanted to know when you'd see him, father. He heard 
you were in town.** 

Jaccard was the lawyer who most frequently had 
appeared for Lucas, Senior, upon the not infrequent 
occasions when he had required a competent representa- 
tive in court. A younger atttorney customarily ad- 
vised Luke, the son, upon confidential, legal questions. 

" How'd Jaccard hear? " Lucas asked. 

His son neglected to inform him. " Myra stopped in 
at Scott Street again this afternoon," Luke said. 
" Ethel was out," 

" She seems to be always out," Lucas complained 
"What doing?" 

" I don't know," Luke admitted. 

"Well, why don't you?" 

f' Of course, father," Luke defended himself, " I 
could find out — " 

"Then why haven't you?" 

" Not what she did to-day but what she'll do to- 
morrow. The objection is that would involve taking 
some one else in." 

" I don't see that ! I don't see that ! " 

" Kincheloe," Luke said, his bland lips wincing a 
little ; " he called me this afternoon." 

Lucas started in spite of himself and then continued 
the jerk of his arm into a motion to reach into his 
vest pocket for a cigar which he chewed without light- 
ing. 

"What did he want?" 

" Me to send some money to his brokers — " 

" His brokers ! " Lucas grunted in contempt. 

"He seemd to have acquired some with rather un- 
usual ability to guess t\ve ia!a.T\L^\. ^wtw\^ — ^^^w for 
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a broker/' Luke said dryly. " He had some margins 
to protect ; he's playing one New York stock and one 
local — U. S. steel and Union Carbide, I believe." He 
paused meditatively. 

" Well," Lucas questioned after a minute, " what 
did you do? " 

" To his margins? Protected them," Luke informed 
quietly. " I was thinking — " he began to explain the 
connection of this topic of Miss Piatt's husband with 
their previous conversation. 

" I understand what you were thinking," his father 
said. Nevertheless the son explained: 

" I'd like to be sure that any one we engaged to 
observe the occupations of my niece did not have 
brokers. It is quite enough to have Kincheloe call 
up our office and tell Slawson to protect a margin 
for him — quick ! " Slawson was Luke's personal 
secretary; but Slawson was no Miss Piatt, and Luke 
preferred the man to know as little as possible about 
his private affairs. " I don't care for it, father," 
Luke said. 

"Damn!" Lucas jerked, standing up. "He said 
that, did he? Quick? " 

" He said that since I was not in the office — I 
wasn't — that Slawson could find me on the 'phone 
right away and learn it would be all right." 

"Well, did he find you?" 

" Yes." 

" And you told him it would be all right? " 

" Yes." 

" Dpjx't do it again ! " Lucas brought his first down 
upon a table top. " Tell him to go to hell — to hell — 
to hell ! " the old man shouted violently. " Tell Slaw- 
soa to t^Jl bim that Tell everybody \ 'VN\i^\, -^ovi^^ 
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he da against you? What would he dare try? Kin- 
cheloe! But every one could bluff you! You^re 
afraid — youVe been chicken-hearted all your life! 
You trim and turn. Tell 'em all to go to hell, I say ! " 

He forgot, in his ferocity, what he had been dis- 
cussing and required a minute or so before he recalled. 

" About Ethel's operations ; so you don't know any- 
thing? " 

" Myra sees her, or attempts to, daily ; and Bennet 
gets in there every day." 

" Hump ! I'll handle the business of some one know- 
ing what's she's about, if you're so eternally afraid 
of being held up by anybody." He snapped his chewed 
cigar into the grate and bit on another. " Quinlan," 
he said to himself but without taking precaution 
against his son's hearing. " She knew that the night 
she got here." 

" Bennet said," Luke put in, " that she knew only 
the name." 

"Well, where did she hear that?" 

Lucas succeeded in dismissing this problem only by 
forcing his thought about to the idea which had 
brought up Jaccard. 

" I was down at the public library most of the after- 
noon, Luke," he announced suddenly. 

"Where?" 

"Afterwards I dropped in at McClurg's; I bought 
some of the books. I brought them home." He in- 
clined slightly toward that objectionable, single-bedded 
room which was his. " Sir Horace Cleboume doesn't 
seem to be the only idiot who takes to that tomfool- 
ery." 

"No," said Luke, "they're all sorts." 

^^Eh? You've been ttvmVmg sJowX. \\ ^qq? " 
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**A little," Luke admitted. 
^ " But done i^othing, I'll warrant. Well, I'm about 
to do something. If it was here in Chicago now, 
they'4 laugh me out of court; but in England and 
London — Luke, do you know what sensible men over 
there are doing? High-ups, brainy men with position ; 
not lunatics and women; big men — or some people 
are powerful liars." 

"What are you considering doing?" his son in- 
quired. 

Lucas laughed as he liked to laugh when planning 
a shrewd and clever coup.- " Hale Sir Horace Cle- 
bourne into court, of course, to swear for us that 
Oliver's wife is dead! He's high enough, ain't he? 
And from what I make out, the judge of the case — 
or do they call him My Lord High Justice in London 
— well, he'll just be coming out of a seance. The 
jury — every man of 'em — will all have spook mes- 
sages of their own that they believe in ; my local London 
counsel — what do they call him there, Luke? '* 

" Solicitor," Luke supplied. 

" That's it. My solicitor will be bang up in the 
business ; he'll believe in spirits all through ; and likely 
enough solicitor for the other side will be believing on 
the quiet. We'll get a good old English ruling — a 
precedent; leave it to Jaccard to get a precedent. 
No one over there will care; they're English. They'll 
just be interested in the idea of the precedent and in 
backing up their own royal brains. Then when we 
have our English ruling, we'll carry it into our courts 
on the verity — is that a good, legal-sounding word, 
Luke?" 

** I think it will do," Luke said. 

" On the verity of the death of out deax k^^%> ^'s* 
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already presumed by the court — but not proved. So 
we prove it; witness, Agnes herself; testimony taken 
and sworn to by Sir Horace Cleboume, Doctor of 
Science, Baronet and the rest; sworn to by the best 
brains of England. We'll get 'em. I know it's new, 
son — it's new ; but the old man never had to wait for 
some one else to show how to do a thing." 

Luke gazed at his father, uncertain for a minute 
whether the old man were wholly serious. His father 
was never more offensive to him than when he chuckled 
in satisfaction at his own smartness. 

" It would not be so entirely new," Luke said tartly. 
" They've had spirit cases in court in England." 

"What? They have? To prove whether or not 
some one was dead? " 

" Not that, so far as I know ; but they've tried a 
case to determine the question of fraud in alleged 
spirit communication." 

" So? How did it come out? " 

" I don't know that I saw." ' 

" Jaccard will know or find out," Lucas said con- 
fidently. " Of course, if we started the case here, we'd 
be laughed out of court," he repeated. " But in Eng- 
land, in its state of mind about spirits — " 

Luke regarded his father more respectfully. " I 
wouldn't say about Chicago now," he volunteered after 
a moment. " Do you know Mrs. Stanton-Fielding? " 

" Heard of her, of course," Lucas replied, lighting 
his cigar and pulling at it. The lady was in one of 
those social circles, he knew, which frequently inter- 
sected Myra's, and she was famous for her energies 
in m^ny directions. " What's she at now? " 

" Spirit communication ; she went in hard for it this 
winter. I heard last iaW, ^\veTi d!\S.^x^wV xck^YL here 
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were losing their sons, she claimed to be hearing from 
them." 

** The boys, ypu mean." 

" Of course. I didn't pay much attention myself ; 
had no occasion to. But Fred Halley did. His boy, 
Arthur— a fine fellow, he was; captain of infantry 
— was killed going over the top. About a month 
afterwards, Mrs. Stanton-Fielding wrote Fred that she 
was in communication with Arthur. Fred — well, Fred 
went to see her. He came over to the club afterwards ; 
pretty shaky. Didn't have any lunch; went right 
home. Had to see his wife and tell her. I don't 
think that I ever saw a man more — moved in my 
life," Luke said thoughtfully. '^ You couldn't con- 
vince him, if you cared to try, that he hadn't been 
talking with Arthur. I heard the same thing later 
from George Forth, who lost his son; and Vin Pard- 
mg." 

"Parding?" Lucas exclaimed. He knew Parding; 
Vin was one of the city's most prominent lawyers and 
had been a judge. 

" After effect of war losses, of course ; as abroad," 
Luke said; but he continued to regard his father with 
more deference. The early exploits of the Cullens 
were replete with titles and claims established on con- 
tentions which, at the time, must have seemed ridicu- 
lous ; yet Lucas — and Jaccard — had established 
them. They were staid, accepted precedents now, 
printed in law books and frequently quoted in courts. 
Luke determined to keep an open mind as to the re- 
sults of his father and Jaccard working together again. 

Lucas went to his room, still thinking deeply. He 
found there his wife and her bed, which she had had 
brought from her adjoining suite and "o\«uC^4 \im&fc 
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his ; so the two old people undressed and went to bed as 
they had for fifty years, talking of little incidents of 
the day, how their children were looking and feeling 
and of their own bodily ailments. Lucas's mind was 
not on his conversation ; and Sarah did not expect it to 
be when he was talking only with her. When he 
stretched out his long form in bed, one strong, muscular j 
arm reached to her pillow and he held her thin body 
for a moment. 

" Next week Saturday is Cecilia's birthday," she 
whispered. "We must start off a gift to her by to- 
morrow." 

" Yes, Sarah," he said. " Let's see; she's forty-six? 
Can she be? " 

** Forty-seven, Lucas." 

" It was snowy that night and colder than this, 
Sarah. I've never forgotten that. Thursday it was; 
the doctor said there was no need to start to Traverse 
before Sunday. And Thursday — I sent Quinlan — ^" 

The slight little body suddenly jerked in his arms 
at mention of the name; but the strong man held 
steady. " Quinlan," he repeated the name evenly. " I 
sent him to try to make Traverse for the doctor that 
night — but the baby came to you and me alone, Saf ah, 
with the lumberjacks outside." 

He raised up in bed, bent over and kissed her. 
" Good night, girl," he said. " Good night, boy," she 
replied. 

He rolled back into his own bed and forthwith went 
to sleep. But Sarah stayed awake. Thoughts of the 
cabin in the tall trees of the old Michigan forest forty- 
seven years ago continued in her mind with images of 
her boy as he had been at that time of the birth of their 
babjr and later, when it Ivad occwrred^ — that circum- 
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stance which neither ever directly mentioned to the 
other but which had been living with them for the 
generations of their children and their children's chil- 
dren. There had been months and, indeed, years 
throughout which memories of it had become less poign- 
ant through the interposition of other and all un- 
related events; then associations renewed it and 
made its memory, for Sarah at least, all but un- 
bearable. 

Against the weight of his guilt, she had built up a 
prop of defense which she had spoken in part to Ethel. 
Her husband — her boy to whom alone with her in the 
cabin in the winter forest, their baby had come — had 
done evil ; but, in requital, he had wrought much greater 
good, as men reckoned good. > She had realized that 
from the evil he had done other wrongs had sprung, 
as she had seen greater advantages grow from the 
benefits which he had brought to others ; but the wrongs 
had seemed to her to be running out and soon to stop 
of their own accord. Now instead — 

She arose very quietly and, making sure that her 
boy was so sound asleep that the light would not 
waken him, she switched on the shaded bulb above his 
bed and gazed at him. 

Repentance ; no, nothing in his face, even when soft- 
ened in sleep, suggested its possibility. His face was 
dogged, determined as ever. Cruel? No; she could 
not think that. Gentle he could be; how patient and 
gentle he had been that night alone with her when 
Cecilia came! But he had lived his life unrepentant; 
and so, in the end, he would die. 

The light seemed to disturb him so that his jaw 
set harder, and one hand, which lay above the bed 
cover, clenched. 
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«_ to hell. Hell — to hell — to hell ! '' she heard 
him mutter. " Anybody could bluff you; but not me! 
Why didn't you send him to me ! '' Then, in an al- 
most inaudible whisper, " Quinlan — where did she hear 
that.f^ — Jaccard.'* 

Sarah Cullen switched out the light and slipped 
into that now bedless room adjoining to find a box 
of capsules which she frequently took, these days. 
Lucas knew about them; the doctor called them only 
aids to circulation; and as Sarah always put the re- 
filled prescription in the old pill box, he had no idea 
how often the capsules had become necessary. He re- 
quired nothing whatever of this sort; and Sarah had 
no fear that he was soon to die ; yet it was of him that 
she was thinking when she turned to that page in the 
Episcopal prayer book which says : 

" Since therefore you are soon to pass into an end- 
less and unchangeable state,** she half read, half re- 
peated the familiar passage to herself, " into an end- 
less and unchangeable state, and your future happi- 
ness or misery depends upon the few moments which 
are left you, I require you strictly to examine yourself 
and your estate both towards God and towards Man; 
and let no worldly consideration hinder you from mak- 
ing a true and full confession of your sins, and giving 
all the satisfaction which is in your power to every 
one whom you have wronged, or injured; that you may 
find mercy at your heavenly Father's hand, for Christ's 
sake, and not be condemned in the dreadful day of 
judgment." 

Sarah knew herself to be the one likely not to awaken 
some morning before so very long; and for herself to 
die was not a terrible thought; but to leave her boy 
unrepentant to " appear before the Judge of all flesh 
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who, as he pronounces blessings on the righteous, shall 
likewise say, with a terrible voice of most just judg- 
ment, to the wicked, * Go ye accursed, into the fire ever- 
lasting.' '* 

She sank down upon her knees in prayer; and when 
she returned to the other room, it was so silently that 
Lucas, upon rising in the morning, believed she had 
slept soundly through the night, as had he. They 
had breakfast together with Luke and Bennet, while 
Myra and Julia were still in bed; then Lucas went 
downtown with his son and grandson; and Jaccard 
came over to the oflSce. 

Jaccard proved to be cognizant of the whereabouts 
of a private detective who could be depended upon not 
to sell out to any one else and not to inquire into any 
private matter further than instructed. So after 
Lucas completed his business with Jaccard, he himself 
made an appointment with the " operative " who proved 
so extremely competent an individual that when Ethel 
left the house on Scott Street that afternoon she had 
no idea whatever that she was followed. 

"Started work 2:15 p.m. opposite — Scott 
Street. Grocer, L. P. Sauber, delivered several pack- 
ages at rear 2:35. No other person passed in or out 
until young lady in blue cloth coat, toque, tan boots, 
evidently Miss Ethel Carew, left by front door 2:58." 
So read that portion of the confidential report which 
was supplied to Lucas early that evening. 

" Followed her to State and Division where she took 
street car south to — N. State Street where she rang, 
was admitted at 3 :2d and remained until seven minutes 
to four. Meanwhile three men and five women passed 
in and out. Inquiry established that number — is 
establishment of a Mrs. H. J. DaNoV, a ^Tc^l^^'ivycv^ ^ 
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psychic medium of apparently high-class practice; no 
police-court record of arrest or conviction. 

" E. C. went to drug store, purchased tooth paste 
and stamps, returning then by same route to — Scott 
Street, where entered 4:27. No one went in or out 
but several times woman, thought to be E. C, appeared 
at front window as though expecting some one. At 
5:12 young man in military cap and overcoat, walk- 
ing rapidly, stopped before house, evidently recog- 
nizing it by number; rang bell and soon was admitted. 
He was — " 

There followed, for Lucas's edification, an excellent 
and imprejudiced description of Barney Loutrelle; a 
precise report of his period of stay within the house; 
the irruption of Bennet Cullen and the time of his 
stay; the means and manner of departure of Ethel 
Carew, Barney Loutrelle and Bennet Cullen ; their des- 
tination and what they did upon that epochal evening. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BAENEY I.OUTEELLE 

THE young man who called himself Barney, be- 
cause an Indian had used that name for him, 
and who had added the surname, Loutrelle, had 
never, for himself and upon his personal errand, en- 
tered such a home as that on Scott Street. Of course, 
when he had been serving as a soldier abroad, and 
particularly after his conduct in the field had won 
him a commission, he had gone as guest to many great 
private houses, both in England and in France, — to 
town houses near Buckingham Palace, to marvellously 
perfect and story-book-like country places in Sussex 
and Kent; to the maisons and apartments where a 
dweller upon the Avenue KMber or the Boulevard de 
Bois de Boulogne was chez lui and to the chateaux 
of the Loire. Barney had appreciated and greatly 
benefited by the privileges of these visits; but he had 
never been stupid enough to imagine that the gracious 
English and French gentlemen and ladies welcomed 
him into their homes in other than a sort of official 
capacity; he knew that no matter who, or what, he 
was, the mere fact that he was offering his life in their 
cause won him indulgence. Of course, Barney had 
made many warm, intimate friends in his Canadian 
battalion, where he served until the United States came 
into the war ; but most of his comrades had been killed. 
Huston Adley, whose cousins lived in "BLeiism^wi^ ^^^ 
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almost his only friend who had a home to offer for 
Barney's entertainment; and that Kensington home, 
though far finer than that of any friend whom Barney 
had previously visited, was no equal of Oliver Cullen's 
house on Scott Street. 

Before the war, Barney had known little beyond the 
Michigan hills and farms, the lakes and woods of 
Charlevoix County and the little rural city of Bo3aie, 
nestled in a sort of cup at the eastern end of Fine 
Lake, near the northern tip of the lower Michigan 
peninsula; and Barney could clearly remember when 
Boyne was a distinctly wonderful, mysterious and awe- 
inspiring place with its wide, treeless Water Street, 
extending two squares with two-story buildings close 
together, sheltering food shops, hardware, dry-goods 
and drug stores, banks and pool rooms. Down by the 
water's edge. Lake Street ribbed it, running in one 
direction to North Boyn^, with its scores of little cot- 
tages about the chemical works, the mill and the iron 
foundry, where a stubby ore carrier from Lake Su- 
perior was likely to be unloading; in the other direc- 
tion lay the tannery with the fine, freshly painted home 
of the town's rich man not far away; then there was 
the railroad machine shop where men with great, 
clanging hammers worked upon the pulBSng engines 
and freight cars which bore the logs from the still 
wooded hinterland, — the Boyne City, Gaylord and 
Alpena Railroad. For many years Barney had longed, 
mutely, for the marvel of a ride upon one of these 
trains whenever Azen Mabo took him into Boyne on 
the rough, homemade farm wagon to restock the fam- 
ily store of flour, sugar and kerosene. 

Azen bought in Boyne ; but he never sold there. For 
Charlevoix, at the w^st^rtv ^ivd qC Pine Lake, where 
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IS the channel through to the big lake, was always 
the selling market for the Indians ; there were the great 
summer hotels and square after square of cottages 
filling each spring with the rich, reckless strangers 
from distant cities who could be' counted upon to buy, 
at good prices, the bark canoes, the sweet-grass bas- 
kets and the porcupine quill boxes which Azen and his 
squaw and Barney manufactured in the long winter 
evenings. In Charlevoix, too, the boarding houses paid 
the best prices for the huckleberries, the wild' rasp- 
berries and blackberries which Barney found in the 
woods. It was a ten-mile walk for Barney, carrying 
his berries; but you got a quarter for two quarts, 
and Azen seldom asked for any accounting of the 
money when Barney picked of his own accord and toted 
to town ; occasionally, it is true, Azen made demands ; 
for Charlevoix was wet in those days, and Azen liked 
to get dead drunk about six times a year; but in be- 
tween he was entirely sober and very religious and kind. 
He could read and write both Chippewa and English, 
whenever he had occasion to ; and he possessed Bibles 
printed in both languages. He spoke, in addition to 
Chippewa, careful, accurate, school-taught English 
and was able to help Barney with sixth-grade arith- 
metic. His wife spoke hardly any English at all, and 
she had no faith in the white, starch-collared doctor 
whom Azen summoned, in trembling panic, when his 
own little boy and baby girl both got so sick; she 
went out into the woods and gathered herbs of her 
own which she administered; wherefore the boy died, 
but the little girl pulled through. 

Barney never remembered himself being sick; he 
could always do his work in Azen's five-acre clearixv^ 
ot beans and corn^ when he was t\ve\Ne,\\^ ^^% ^ortS^c^ 
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two thirds man's wages from the white farmers; and 
rarely indeed did he miss a day in winter, making the 
two-mile walk to the small, white schoolhouse on the 
Charlevoix road. It had one room, with blackboards 
all about, where a white lady taught fourteen or fif- 
teen children usually, — sometimes eight white and six 
Indian, but occasionally more Indian than white. The 
children might be in five or six or even in eight 
" grades " which made the task difficult for the teacher, 
but rendered the day most fascinating to a boy eager 
to learn everything in the world all at once. 

It was that teacher, who was always very kind to 
him, who inspired Barney to go to Boyne high school 
and work his way through the course, so that he ac- 
tually was ready for college when the war came. And 
Barney had determined to go to the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. Not alone his conscious will 
to make something of himself and the natural vigor 
of his mind and body combined in forming this deter- 
mination; something deeper within him, and less defin- 
able, seemed ever to drive him. So far as this force 
associated itself with anything tangible, it was bound 
up with his ring, — that old, stately, formal band of 
gold which was his inheritance, A man of his blood 
and brain went to college, it seemed to say ; a man of 
his blood went to war without waiting to be called, 
or without delaying for the decision of his country. 
So in 1914 Barney left Boyne for Montreal and em- 
barked upon the enormous adventure and education of 
the war. Four years in France and England — fight- 
ing, resting, recuperating and fighting again in the 
company of the most gallant gentlemen the world has 
ever seen — made Barney over; endowed him with man- 
ners, customs, habits oi \lvow^\. oi \X\fe ^xillraian as 
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well as of the soldier. These were his now, a part of 
him to endure as long as he lived ; yet now that he was 
again in America and the war was over, there returned 
to him the sensations of the boy of the Indian shack 
and of Boyne when he found himself ascending 
the steps of the big, fashionable house on Scott 
Street. 

A manservant admitted him, and when the man in- 
dicated that he had been expected, Barney gave him 
his cap and let him take his coat quite properly; he 
followed the man into a drawing-room where the serv- 
ant pressed a button which lighted several pairs of 
candle-bulbs in brackets about the walls and which 
spread soft illumination through the room ; he switched 
on the lights in a large, shaded lamp upon a table 
near the center and left Barney to await his friend. 

Nothing in his experience had approximated the re- 
lation so quickly and so extraordinarily established 
with her after their first words together at the station 
at Escanaba. Only the evening before, when he first 
noticed her on the train, he had watched this fair, slight 
stranger a good deal, much as the little boy in the In- 
dian wagon had observed the beautiful, daintily dressed 
girls who came to Charlevoix in summer. He had not 
imagined that he might even meet her; and now, won- 
derfully, they had become friends. More than friends, 
indeed; for something beyond both of them, and out 
of their control, had set them together in a relation 
which had no parallel. He thought of how he had 
told her, in the first hours of their acquaintance, in- 
timacies of his life which he had never before mentioned, 
and how she, in turn, had shared with him her closest 
concerns ; he thought of how she had gone to the Rock 
for him the morning that she bad \)e\\ev^dL\v\mY}^&^^ 
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and how she had put her hands upon him and clung 
to him when she had discovered that he lived. 

Barney arose from the chair in which he had been 
sitting and walked impatiently to the hall. Was she 
not coming, now that he was here? He put his hand 
upon her letters in his pocket to reassure himself that 
she had wanted him to come. 

Ethel, upon the floor above, had been ready for 
many minutes; indeed, she had been ready when, from 
the front window of the room which had been Agnes'sj 
she had seen Barney approaching the house; but she 
had waited for the servant to tell her that Mr. Lou- 
trelle had come and then, amazingly, a tremor had 
attacked her when she reached the head of the stairs. 
So she retreated to her room and dallied there un- 
willingly, indignant at herself for this senseless hesi- 
tation before going downstairs. No one now in the 
world was as close to her — - so she had considered many 
times during these last, lonely days — as this new 
friend; she had been looking forward eagerly to his 
arrival, arranging all plans to include him in what 
she had to do; and she had a very great deal to tell 
him and discuss with him. She should, therefore, de- 
scend at once in a friendly and businesslike manner 
and greet him; but, — he was a man and she a girl 
The sight of his strong, vigorous figure striding to- 
ward her had stirred a flutter in her breast which no 
amount of argument with self could quiet. 

She had heard his voice, too ; just in a word or so 
to the manservant, and it had more confused that 
flutter. When she went first from the head of the 
stairs to her room, it was to see herself again in her 
glass; the second time she so retreated it was to gaze 
once more at the pictvite oi Icvim in the group photo- 
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g^raph which cousin Agnes had ordered. The puzzle 
of the presence of that picture among cousin Agnes*s 
things had agitated her so greatly since its discovery 
that her impulse to take the picture at once to him 
almost controlled her ; but she left it in her room and, 
at last, descended. 

After a woman and man have met and known the 
wonder of mutual attraction and have separated, there 
is likely to be a dangerous process of idealization in 
progress of which one may become suddenly aware just 
before the moment of rejoining the other. Ethel was 
suffering this experience ; she had reached the lower hall 
beside the lighted room where Barney was and, halting 
again with a catch at her heart, she felt fright at her 
own memories. Were they true ones, — those images 
which she had borne of his straight, strong, pleasing 
figure and of his good features, of his observant, un- 
derstanding, likable eyes, of his steady lips which smiled 
so pleasantly, of his well-formed, firm hands which 
had held hers in their grasp? Or was he, when she 
should see him here, just like other men? 

She stepped between the hangings at the door of 
the drawing-room and saw him; and the welling in her 
breast let her know that she had nothing to fear of 
disillusionment. But how was he finding her? For 
he, too, had been dreaming and idealizing; she saw 
that in his eyes meeting hers for their moment and then 
going to her brow, her lips, her arms and bosom, her 
dress and her slippers. He, too, had been bearing 
images ; and she watched him with mighty dismay while 
he looked to see if he was to be disillusioned. And he 
was not ! He had seen her before only in the suit which 
she had worn constantly at St, Florentin ; now she had 
on an afternoon dress ; and after witiv^s«\:u^ *Otv^ Vm^*<^- 
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ness of her throat and arms, his eyes returned to hers 
and told her that he liked her as much, perhaps, as 
he had dreamt. 

" Miss Carew ! " he spoke her name. 

" I'm so glad you're here ! " she said. " Oh, I'm so 
glad ! " 

It was what she was feeling, not at all what she had 
intended to say ; but then he had not said what he had 
planned. 

" I wanted to come to you long ago," he confessed 
in return. " I've thought of coming every hour since 
you left. Miss Carew; when you wired yesterday and 
said I might come — " he halted. 

" I wanted to wire you before," Ethel admitted. 
" But it was only yesterday it seemed I had the right 
to have you come." 

She had planned, when she was upstairs, how she 
would shake hands with him; she had imagined the 
touch of his fingers on hers, but now neither had of- 
fered hand to the other. " Shan't we sit down? " she 
said. " No one will come to the front of the house 
unless we know it ; we can talk here, Mr. Loutrelle," 

She remembered that she had a very great deal to 
say to this man, and it was important for him to know 
much of it at once ; she had had a " right " to send for 
him, not for the satisfaction of seeing him, but to tell 
him what she had discovered. " A great deal has hap- 
pened here," she said. 

" Not much up there," he replied, " except that I'm 
sure that Kincheloe is gone as well as your grandfather 
and grandmother. Kincheloe's wife is alone there with 
the Indians. It was a great relief to me, Miss Carew, 
when you let me know you had come here," he said, 
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"You worried about my thirty-five dollars?" 

" Some," he admitted, " until I knew you were where 
you were known." ' 

" Well, except for carfare and a few lunches and 
small personal expenses, Fve it all yet," she reported. 
"You see, Mrs. Wain won't let me pay anything; 
I'm a guest of cousin Aj^es, sh^ says. If I really 
needed money, she's several thousand yet in a balance 
which cousin Agnes left with her, which she'd give 
me. She's offered already; and besides, I'm positively 
refusing money these days, Mr. Loutrelle," she talked 
on in the delight of realizing his companionship again. 
She sat down in a chair near the table, and he sat 
near her. " My uncles, both of them, simply insist 
that I take their money now; I believe uncle Lucas 
has actually wired to have fifty thousand deposited to 
my account in the bank at Sheridan." 

" Fifty thousand ! " Barney repeated. 

Ethel nodded. Fifty thousand had not been an un- 
usual amount for her father to have had on deposit, 
and it was customary for her uncles to have more than 
that at call. She had not thought, in mentioning it, 
that Barney Loutrelle bad probably not expended fifty 
hundred dollars in all his life; and this shocked her 
back to their business together. Before she had met 
this man whose whole estate consisted of his uniform, 
of the ring which he had shown her, and what now 
remained of his hundred and twenty dollars her uncles 
had been very far from the mood in which they wired 
money to her account at Sheridan. She had recog- 
nized that her finding Barney at St. Florentin and the 
event which seemed to be the consequence of his presence 
had wrought this change for her; and she had been 
thinking oi that money as paid for Y\\is\vmg\v^T\si«^- 
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edge of the crime committed. But before any one 
had bem killed at the Rock, her grandfather had of- 
fered her money to tell him all she knew about Barney 
Loutrelle. Her uncle had not asked her for that in- 
formation so directly; uncle Lucas did not do things 
directly ; but she was sure that he had given that money 
for the purpose of learning more from her about Bar- 
ney. About what events connected with him particu- 
larly? About his life with Azen Mabo? About his 
ring? About the fact that cousin Agnes had a group 
which included him? These bewildered speculations 
ran through Ethel's mind as she watched Loutrelle. 

" I'm not touching uncle Lucas's money^ of course," 
she sai^. " He has told me that the family is pro- 
tecting father's investments which I told you about. 
I can't stop that; I don't think I would if I could. 
It will save father's friends, and uncle Lucas won't 
lose in the end. But I'll not have his money. I found 
out that James Quinlan, who was mentioned in that 
letter, had been in grandfather's employ aird — -you 
had that letter? " she interrupted herself, " where I 
told about it and his having lost his fingers from his 
right hand? " 

" That crossed mine," Barney said, " in which I 
was so sure that the fellow with a short right mitten 
probably had no connection with our aflfair. Of course, 
I don't think that now. The coincidence would be 
too much." 

" It wasn't a coincidence. Two days ago and yes- 
terday I found out a good deal more about James 
Quinlan. My cousin had told me that he used to work 
for grandfather as long ago as when grandfather lived 
in the lumber camps." 

Yes ; your letter said tVvaV. " 
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** Bennet told me that Quinlan was a privileged char- 
«icter ; and he had a grandson Robert — who must be 
"the Robert that father means, Mr. Loutrelle." 
" Yes.'' 

** Robert Quinlan was killed last summer. The old 
man had been wrapped up in him and afterwards he 
vent sort of queer, and he disappeared late in Decem- 
ber. I wrote you, I think, that the landlady could tell 
me nothing more about him ; but day before yesterday, 
when I went to 57th Street to see if, by any chance, 
any one else might know more, the landlady told me 
that a Mrs, Monahan, who lives over by Garfield Park, 
had been asking about him recently. So I went to the 
West Side and found that Mrs. Monahan was a woman 
about forty-five years old who was the sister of the 
wife of Quinlan's son. She told me that Quinlan, 
whose wife died many years ago, had one son also named 
James ; and this James Quinlan and his wife — Mrs. 
Monahan's sister — both were lost in the Iroquois 
Theatre fire here in Chicago in 1903. They left the 
boy, Bob, she called him. She had Bob part of the 
time; then the old man wanted him, so Bob lived with 
him till he went to war. Bob was shot down in flames ; 
he was burned in the air. She said that fact, follow- 
ing the death of Bob's father and mother, shook the 
old man's mind. She hadn't seen much of him since 
Bob's death because the sight of any one connected 
with Bob excited him too much ; but she'd worried about 
him a lot, particularly after she'd found out just re- 
cently that he'd left his boarding place and gone with- 
out giving an address. She wanted to know what I 
know about him." 

** What did you tell her.? " Barney asked when Ethel 
hesitated. 
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" I said I was a CuUen and of course concerned 
about him. I don't know how well that satisfied her; 
but she's the sort that likes to talk, so she mentioned 
several significant things. It seemed that when her 
sister married James, the son, the father was very well 
off; they traveled in Europe; she showed me some of 
the things her sister sent from abroad. She said the 
old man made a lot of money once in Michigan; but 
he spent it all in a few years; then he got some more 
money; and spent that. It seemed rather queer to 
me after the way Bennet, my cousin, had spoken of 
James Quinlan as an employee — a sawyer who'd lost 
his fingers in the mill. Other things were strange which 
are harder to describe, Mr. Loutrelle — like the chest 
of silver my grandfather gave young James Quinlan 
when he married and the porringer and mug and spoon 
he gave the boy, Robert, Mrs. Monahan showed them 
to me. It was like my grandfather to give things ; he 
used to make gifts for policy. But I wondered what 
* policy ' he had to follow with old James Quinlan; 
I mean I wondered what James Quinlan knew about 
grandfather," Ethel said directly. " For that is what 
the letter from Huston Adley must mean. What do 
you think about it, Mr. Loutrelle?" 

"What do you?" Barney returned. 

She smiled. " You answer like Asa Redbird." 

" I've been with Asa most of the last days." 

" Yes. You did not write me what you thought 
after you went out to the Rock; you said you found 
things just as I said they wouldM)e. But what did 
you think from them? " 

" I thought that you were correct in believing that 
somebody was killed there," Barney said quietly. 

'^ By Kincheloe," EtYid coulmxi^d, c\aivering a little, 
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*^ either at grandfather's order, or else as a result of 
hungling something which grandfather wanted him to 
do ; that, I'd rather believe*" 

" That's what I think," Barney added quietly. 

** Do you honestly? Well," Ethel continued, " we 
know the one who was killed was Quinlan. For about 
forty-five years ago, Mr. Loutrelle — maybe it was a 
little earlier and maybe it wasn't quite so long ago — 
something happened in the woods in Michigan. I think 
it gave Quinlan, who was a sawyer for grandfather, a 
certain power over him — so far as I can see — grand- 
father felt it at different times. I think — and I'm 
talking out to you what I think as I've never done 
with any one else, Mr. Loutrelle — that power accounts 
for the Quinlans' trips to Europe; grandfather gave 
them money to get them out of the way. Also the 
gifts. Then there must have been times when my peo- 
ple were not so afraid of Quinlan ; at least they didn't 
give him so much money but only treated him like a 
privileged employee. But about the time that you 
started for St. Florentin — about the time that my 
father was trying to tell you to find Resurrection 
Rock — Quinlan changed and became dangerous to 
my family. That night at St. Florentin, when I 
saw grandfather going about his house in the dark 
with his rifle under his arm, it was for fear of 
Quinlan coming to find him. For my uncle had learned 
that Quinlan was missing here ; he had gone there. So 
my uncle warned grandfather, and Kincheloe went out 
after a fox and came back and told grandfather that 
Quinlan was dead and would never trouble him 
any more, for he had killed him and put him into 
the lake." 

She arose from her chair and stood \>eiox^ \\., ^i^xvcv^ 









/^/^> / /ir^// \t,,fr*A^\f,^ itftfA \,',zn ii^rt ai&d IdEcd him 
/// Ufffi h^ ho^iUi h*^*i*''f %\t^tik Uf jfAX. Bat Kincfaeloe 
hhii\tUr^ hi/ Uiy ftiUnr wUo t/cfore Oiat time — several 
fIfi/H ift'tftH' ¥fftti iryUtf; fo get word to me to find 
f^nlnitoii tnt my fnllMr Wft» Already dead; and — 
inni '* ^Im- Mlo|i|M'fli *♦ Vw rc'iiMoned that out rightly, 
Mf i,iiii\hi\U'f Or wiml do you think?" 

" I liHWn'l Imom whin lo »(Ln« how Quinlan — or who- 
»U» ^H« killi'il mI IIm' Hock- — went there expecting 
li»> J** IhUHMV hMhI. •• I WiMil there, as you know, on a 

** \\\\\ MmmI* Vi >\hu WHH thciH?! was expecting you.'' 

^^ \ \n 'V\\\^ Mi\\\y\\\\^ VUwU had written him that 

/ IIMllM \\s\\w\ \\\\{ \\K\\K did CUrke know? From 
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some sort of message from your father, too> do you 
think? " , 

" No, I think Bagley's business at the Rock was 
simply a part of a plan of waiting for some one which 
has been going on for a good many years — and which 
father had nothing to do with when he was living, 
surely, and which I can't believe he has anything to 
do with now*" 

She saw Barney catch his breath quickly and she 
knew of what he was thinking. Had the vigil upon the 
Rock of which she had told him, and which went back 
to the years before the building of the house when 
Halford and his uncommunicative alternate kept watch 
in the old cabin on Resurrection Isle, been a plan of 
waiting for the boy who called himself Barney Lou- 
trelle? 

" Your ring," Ethel recalled to herself suddenly. 
" And the device carved on the mantel in that room." 
She did not need to mention what room ; he was think- 
ing of it, too. 

** Yes? " he said^ raising his head. 

" They seemed very alike to me, I told you," Ethel 
said, " the devices on each." 

« Yes." 

"Wasn't it — like?" 

" Yes, Miss Carew." 

" Not more than like? " 

" They were identical. Miss Carew," he said with a 
sudden emphasis which betrayed to her something of 
what he had pent up within. His hand went to his 
pocket where he kept his ring, and he took out the 
little chamois bag, in which he preserved it, and held 
the small band of old, scrolled gold upon his palm. 
The pattern of the working foWov^ed ivo ^oc'sJX^ ^(^-^^^t^^^ 
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form, such as figures or fleur-de-lis, yet ran around tk 
ring in a perfectly definite device of curves and points, 
peculiar and distinct. 

"The carving in stone was larger, of course," Bar- 
ney pronounced. " But identical ; absolutely identi- 
cal." And he looked up again at her. 

" Yes,'' Ethel said. " Yes ; I thought so.^ 

He closed his hand in a spasm of emotion which he 
sought to control by turning away and walking to the 
other end of the room. " It was there,'* he said al- 
most inaudibly. " I saw it." 

For a moment more Ethel stood dulled with feeling 
for him, — for this boy from the Indian shack in the 
Charlevoix woods finding, at last, something which 
traced to his ring and to himself. Then her thought 
went to that photograph upstairs; since its discovery, 
she had prepared several ways of bringing it to him, 
but now she did something quite unplanned. 

Five or six years ago, Oliver had had a portrait of 
Agnes painted; it was hanging in the music room just 
beyond the drawing-room; and Ethel went there and 
turned on the lights. 

" Mr. LoutreUe," she summoned Barney. " Did you 
ever meet her? " 

He had put away his ring and had quite regained 
possession of himself; he gazed at the beautiful por- 
trait admiringly at once but without any sign of recog- 
nition. 

"She's rather a wonder, isn't she?" he turned to 
Ethel and then back to the portrait, in his interest. 
"Who is she?" 

" Did you ever meet her? " Ethel persisted. 

Barney shifted his position slightly to view the pic- 
ture in a different light. 
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'' Oh ! Was she in France? " 

** Several times and most of the time during the war/' 
Ethel said and, watching Barney, she^^aw color deep- 
ening in his face. 

" There was a woman," he said after a minute, *^ who 
visited our battalion in rest billets two years ago, when 
I was still with the Canadians, Miss Carew. She was 
an American; I've forgotten her name; but I'll never 
forget her. She had a hospital, I heard, which she had 
built and kept up at her own expense near Boulogne; 
several hundred beds." 

« Yes," Ethel said. '' Go on." 

"You mean this is she?" 

"What about her when you met her?" Ethel de- 
manded. " What did she do? " 

"Why, I can't tell you. Miss Carew; she just was 
with us that night, going about and talking to us — 
each man a few minutes. It is a thing you don't think 
particularly about at the time — and never forget." 

" Her name," Ethel said quietly, " was Mrs. Oliver 
Cullen ; she was my cousin Agnes, by marriage. I told 
you about her when I told you about all our family; 
she owned this house. She was lopt last September 
on the GdUantic,^* 

" She was that woman ? " 

" Cousin Agnes contributed a field hospital near 
Boulogne, among many other things she did in the 
war, Mr. Loutrelle ; and if you ever met her, I'n;^ sure 
you'd never forget her." 

" But what made jrou think I might have met her? " 

Ethel left him in the music room while she went up- 
stairs and returned with the photograph of the group 
of officers which she gave to him with the mere stater 

mmX that slif hacl f9upd it an^Qivg li^x cq\x«\^^HJwv\x^. 
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He examined it with quick interest, recognizing sev- 
eral of the other men before he observed that he, him- 
self, was in the group. 

" Some one was always snapping about," he said, in 
explanation of his forgetfulness of the particular oc- 
casion when this picture was taken. " That must have 
been taken last spring when we were near Amiens. 
That's Billy Howard and there is Gordon Fould, both 
from Chicago, I think; or from Illinois, anyway," he 
pointed to two young men in the picture. " Billy was 
killed in the Argonne. — I suppose your cousin knew 
them or some of the others ? " 

Ethel did not say that she had supposed that cousin 
Agnes might have known him; for now the probability 
of that seemed slight indeed. He had not even sug- 
gested it, and as she watched him, she could not tell 
whether the thought of any unusual interest on the 
part of Mrs. Oliver CuUen was in his mind. He gftve 
back the photograph but remained several moments 
longer before the portrait, and when he returned with 
Ethel to the drawing-room, he commented upon her 
again. ^^ I don't think I ever saw a finer face. So 
this was her house." And it seemed to Ethel that he 
gazed about the big room with new appreciation of the 
taste in its decoration and furnishing, 

!Ethel offered nothing more about her cousin Agnes 
when they sat down; she went over with him in detail 
everything she had done since leaving him, including 
her call of that afternoon at Mrs. Davol's where, she 
reported, she had made an appointment for a sitting 
that evening. She lost all account of time during this 
talk ao that she heard a servant opening the front door 
and admitting sdme one before she realized that this 
Wi^a the hour at which Beuuet dropped in to icqW 
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and argue with her before going home from the 
office. 

" Hello ! " he called bef orp him, coming into the 
drawing-room; then, seeing Bdrney, he squared about 
challengingly. 

Ethel guessed from Rennet's wilting, when Barney 
stood and remained observing him quietly, that Hen- 
net had first assumed that the strailger was her of- 
fensive " pick-up " friend, but that closer Scrutiny 
made that at least doubtful. "Well, Ethel," he 
turned about uncomfortably, " I didn't meati to in- 
trude — " 

" Oh, I expected you," Ethel said, her heart pulsing 
hotly. " Mr. Loutrelle, this is my Cousin Rennet Cul- 
lert." 

" Loutrelle ! " Rennet repeated, facing about to 
Rarney again. " So you are Loutrelle ! " 

The exclamation Was so insulting that Ethel re- 
joiced that Rarney offered no reply; he had inclined 
his head slightly when Ethel had introduced Rennet, 
and he had stepped forward a little, halting when Ben- 
net thus repulsed him. Her impulse was to interfere 
in his defense ; but Rarney glanced quickly at her, and 
sl|e realized that he, who had made himself from a boy 
in* an Indian shack into an officer who had commanded 
men during years of war, was used to handling dif- 
ficult and embarrassing situations for himself. 

" What do you want here? " Rennet was demanding. 

" Miss Carew knows why I am here," Rarney re- 
plied quietly. ^ 

" I'll ask you to tell me ! " Rennet attempted to com- 
mand. Rennet — Ethel saw — did not know how to 
command Rarney; but Rarney knew how to control 
Rennet. 
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"That's no use,'* Barney said, shaking his head 
slightly. 

It was no use; and Bennet was alert-minded enough 
to recognize it. He had come in with his precon- 
ceived notion of the man whom Ethel had met on the 
train; and in his moment of astonishment at seeing 
Barney, he had not been able to temper his address 
to this very diflFerent sort of man. So Bennet stood 
silenced, angry at himself and at Ethel as well as at 
Barney. He had clenched his hands in his an^er; I 
Barney's hands had not closed at all; nor had Bar- 
ney's color perceptibly altered, nor was his voice 
raised. 

" Miss Carew has told me enough about her talks 
with you," Barney said to Bennet, " so that I under- 
stand that you and I are not likely to see many things 
from the same point of view." 

" I think not," Bennet said. " No, I should say not, 
if you are the cause of her thinking that my grand- 
father — " 

" Stop ! " Barney warned quickly ; and Bennet 
obeyed, more furious at himself for obeying until he 
realized that Barney was aware that the man who had 
admitted Bennet was still delaying in the rear hall. 
In the silence, they heard a door softly open and close ; I 
but Bennet went into the hall to make sure that no one 
was about. He returned still wrathful but also a little 
ashamed of himself. This Loutrelle not only was a 
different sort from expectations, but clearly he was 
not recklessly determined on trouble. 

" Miss Carew and I had the advantage of being on 
the spot where something happened," Barney con- 
tinued. " You can keep on saying that she's crazy 
and that I am, if you want to ; or you can help us to 
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make out what happened and show us that it was 
something different from what we think — if you can. 
Your cousin surely would like to think of it differently, 
if she could. I would; I've no object whatever in 
wanting to believe that something happened up there 
that didn't. Do you think I have? " 

" I don't know ! " Bennet blustered. " I haven't 
thought much about you. What do I know about you, 
anyway ? " 

" I'm willing for you, and for all your family to 
know everything about my connection with this af- 
fair. Ip fact, I want you to," Barney said. " Before 
you came, I was wondering what would be the best way 
to tell it to you — your people, I mean, and Miss 
Carew's. For, you see, in order to protect me — she 
thought it was protecting me — your cousin has been 
putting herself in a false position with you all; or at 
least in a very hard one, which others are pretty sure 
to misunderstand. So since I am in town now and ex- 
pect to see her often — in fact, I'm taking her out this 
evening — I want you all to know exactly what we are 
doing and why." 

This caught Ethel scarcely less aghast than it did 
Bennet; but she saw that Barney meant it, and the 
next instant after her surprise, she realized the good 
sense in him. He was not undertaking the task of him- 
self further informing Bennet ; he now asked her to do 
it. He would go away and return for her after supper. 

So, during the next hour while their delayed dinner 
waited, Ethel patched out her previous account to Ben- 
net of the happenings at St. Florentin with a state- 
ment of the circumstances which preceded her meet- 
ing with Barney. Of course, she did not repeat the 
merely personal details of Barney's early life wlv\e\v W 
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had related to her ; but she told of his search for his 
own people; of his experience with the Adleys in Lon- 
don ; of the apparent , attempt of her own father to 
communicate with him or with her through him; and 
she showed Bennet her letter received here on Scott 
Street. 

During the first half of the hour, Bennet, of course, 
called her crazy over and over again ; then — very like | 
indeed to his grandfather — he became, not less con- 
temptuous, but more interested. He qross-questioned, 
he tried to make Ethel contradict herself ; he examined 
the envelope and postmark of Ethel's letter from Hus- 
ton Adley; he again pronounced the entire affair a 
lunatic's hoax and then determined to accompany hi^ 
cousin and Barney to the sitting with Mrs. Davol that 
night. 

So he stayed to dinner; and when Barney returned, 
Bennet knew almost everything which Ethel did, ex- 
cept the fact that their cousin Agnes had had three 
prints of a group photograph which portrayed Barney 
Loutrelle and the additional amazing fact, which had 
come to Ethel's own consciousness only during the 
process of Bennet's cross-questioning of her. This 
fact was that the great, old room in the new house 
on Resurrection Rock had been, once, the salon in the 
ancient wing of the chateau of Chenontresor, which 
for four hundred years had been in the family of 
Hilaire de Chenal whom her aunt Cecilia had married. 

The recollection of that ancient room, visited by 
Ethel when she was a child, had come to her with the 
indubitable clearness with which, in moments of in- 
tensit}'^, remembrances may return; and in connection 
with it, she now was aware that several years ago her 
uncle Hilaire, having gambled too recklessly and hav- 
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ing exhausted the money which her grandfather had 
supplied, had sold Chenontresor. 

This fact was so certain to her and yet so astound- 
ing and so completely without meaning, that she did 
not confide it even to Barney. Later on, she knew she 
would; but to-night she kept it her own secret while, 
with Barney and her cousin Bennet — and followed by 
the man whom her grandfather had hired to watch 
her — she went to the house of the medium Davol to 
speak to and hear from her father, who was dead, and 
from whomsoever else among the dead had anything 
to say to Barney or to herself. 



CHAPTER XV 

A FLAMING TOBCH 

THE house of the medium ^tood in a section 
some small distance north of the river, where 
the rebuilders of the seventies imagined that a 
fashionable residence district would endure. With the 
lesson of the great fire bitterly learned, they reared 
their mansions of brick and stone and tile, with brick 
foundations and solid interior walls ; stone copings dis- 
tinguished their fafades; window and door sills were 
stone, ponderously laid; their* rails were iron, secure 
against destruction. They built for a century of oc- 
cupancy and when, after a generation, the owners be- 
gan to desert for the more fashionable districts farther 
north and east, they abandoned dwellings altogether 
too substantial to be torn down or even to be greatly 
remodeled ; so into the Residences, bakers and candy 
makers, dry cleaners, tailors, hairdressers, masseurs 
and chiropodists came. Many of the old homes became 
boarding houses ; here and there an old family — im- 
poverished or stubborn — clung to its hearth with the 
result of making the neighborhood more hopelessly 
nondescript. It was near the middle of one of the most 
mixed and tawdry of these blocks that the medium 
Davol practiced her profession in gloomy, mustily fur- 
nished rooms where congregated many who sought com- 
munication with the world beyond and where — as 
many believed — souls of the dead visited and spoke. 
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The place had repelled Ethel ; the personality of the 
medium had offended her, even at the visit which she 
had made during the afternoon. What an idea, Ethel 
thought, as she sought out the house from the business 
places of hairdressers and chiropodists, to suppose 
that her father would come to speak to her in such 
a house as he would never have appointed for a meet- 
ing place in his life. And how could it be that such 
an individual as Mrs. Davol was necessary for so 
sacred and solemn a function as communion between 
the soul of father and daughter? 

It was not that Mrs. Davol was a common and 
obviously uncultured woman. Ethel had many ac- 
quaintances among the so-called common and little 
educated whom she respected and liked ; nor was it that 
Mrs. Davol was actually unpleasant. She simply was 
an ordinary, middle-aged woman, a little too fat — an 
indolent looking person, except for her eyes, which were 
brown and sparkling and by their activity emphasized 
the sloth of Mrs. Davol's round body. If Ethel had 
found her employed in the bakery at the corner or at 
the shampoo parlors, she would have accepted her 
without particular consideration as agreeable enough 
in her place ; but as an ambassador to the dead, — well, 
Ethel had imagined that such duty required quite a 
different sort of a person. 

Yet Ethel's inquiries had brought her assurance 
that Mrs. Davol was very successful; and the medium 
herself was calmly confident and matter-of-fact about 
her abilities. 

" I don't guarantee results, dearie," she said. " But 
I may say I near always get them. Not right off, of 
course; sometimes it takes time. Eva's a good girl; 
but she has her ways; and likely she has ttoxjJc^fe^ ^\ 
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her own we can't know about. But she usually gets 
something." 

" Eva," as Mrs. Davol explained, was her " con- 
trol " ; for Mrs. Davol was a medium who preferred to 
work chiefly through the trance ; and in the trance, she 
became subject to a secondary personality, supposed 
to be a spirit, who was called in spiritualistic parlance, 
the " control " or *' guide." Eva's duties were not 
only to take charge of Mrs. DavoPs speech during the 
trance but to summon and lead up the spirits of the 
people who might be asked for by the sitters at the 
seance. 

Ethel explained this detail of the mechanism of 
communication while Bennet, Barney and she drove 
to Mrs. DavoPs in Rennet's car. Barney, having at- 
tended sittings in England, was of course familiar with 
the ordinary methods; but Bennet was almost wholly 
ignorant of the subject. Half with amusement, half 
with disgust, he observed the deterioration of the 
neighborhood through which they drove; and when at 
last he located the number in the illumined transom 
above Mrs. Davol's door, he locked his car with elab- 
orate care before abandoning it and accompanying 
his cousin and Loutrelle up the steps. 

A colored maid admitted them and led into a large, 
plainly furnished room on the first floor and at the 
middle of the house. The windows which faced the 
street evidently belonged to the room in front which 
was separated from this by closed doors. ^ The single 
window of this room, from its position, plainly faced 
only an airshaft. Its shade and curtains were drawn; 
the door on the other side of the room was closed, and 
no sounds were to be heard either from other parts of 
the houae or from the street. The room was softly 
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lighted by two large lamps shaded in red; there were 
two tables, one an ordinary, large library table, the 
other three-legged and small and light. A number of 
chairs were arranged in a rough circle about a big 
leather, reclining chair with comfortably upholstered 
arms and back. Evidently this was the stance room. 

" Will you all be seated.? " the maid invited and de- 
parted. 

Ethel remained standing, and Barney and her cousin 
did likewise. She had not seen this room when she 
had called in the afternoon, and the solemnity of the 
place affected her more than she had expected. Here 
in these chairs often had sat serious, grief-stricken 
mothers and fathers, wives and husbands, sons and 
daughters, seeking as she had come to seek, some word 
from their dead. Many other visitors ckme lightly, 
perhaps, without any inclination toward belief, but 
solely to amuse themselves or to condemn and disprove. 
Bennet illustrated their attitude to her by picking up 
the three-legged table and tossing it into the air: 

*^ This is for the spooks to kick around, I suppose." 

Mrs. Davol entered rather ponderously and spoke 
to Ethel. 

T' e medium wore a plain, gray, woollen dress 
which closely fitted the ample lines of her figure. 
Ethel noticed that Mrs. Davol wore no corset; her 
sleeves fitted her arms and were tight at the wrist ; her 
hands were ringless. Ethel was conscious of making 
this examination of the medium's person as though 
inspecting a prestidigitator before a performance; 
and Mrs. Davol, conscious of the scrutiny, said 
agreeably : 

" Lookin' for levers and wire-hooks, dearie ? Well, I 
don't use 'em at all. No need to, even vdvew 1 ^c>it 
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with the table or get raps. I do do that," she ex- 
plained, glancing toward the three-legged table, "but 
only when the sitter prefers. I like better the straight 
talk in the trance ; do you, Miss Harris ? " 

" Yes, please," Ethel said. 

She had given the name Miss Harris instead of her 
own when she called in the afternoon ; and Mrs. Davol 
said she was glad of that. She preferred not to know 
the names of her callers, and so she now desired no 
introductions to Ethel's companions. 

"These your friends?" was all she inquired and, 
when Ethel replied, Mrs. Davol pointed to seats close 
together while she herself took the large, leather chair 
near the center of the room. She had closed the hall 
door behind her, and the four sat silent in the glow 
of the pink-shaded lamps. 

" Sometimes, just before Eva comes, I'm clairvoy- 
ant; I see things pretty clear"; Mrs^ Davol volun- 
teered. " When I do, of course, I'll tell you what I 



see." 



Strangely the presei^ce of the medium, instead of 
intensifying for Ethel the solemnity of the room, had 
dispelled it; Mrs. Davol, lounging in the shaded red 
light, appeared only an over-fed, vulgar person, poorly 
playing a part as her head drooped back and her eyes, 
half open under their heavy lids, gazed dreamily at 
Barney and Bennet and Ethel. 

" I feel a lot of force here, Miss Harris," the medium 
said. 

" She ought to feel the police force," Bennet whis- 
pered derisively to Ethel, who made no reply while she 
watched Barney who had supplied himself with a pad 
and pencil, which he now took from his pocket, ready 
to record what would be said. 
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" I think sure we'll get something," Mrs. Davol con- 
tinued. " I see — I see a woman, very beautiful. 
She is a fine woman, much loved by many; she has 
helped many. She is no longer young; she is middle- 
aged ; she — now I see water ; I see a lot of water and 
people swimming; she is in the water; she is drowning; 
she is trying to swim. I see a great ship sinking. I 
think it is a steamer; it is going down. Yes; it is a 
steamer. I can see its name painted, but I cannot 
make out the letters. I see many people in the water ; 
but now I do not see her.'' 

The voice of the medium halted, and Barney filled in, 
from memory, the gaps of unimportant words when 
the medium spoke too fast for his pencil to follow. 

" I see — I see," Bennet whispered in Ethel's ear, 
mocking the voice of the medium, " some one shagging 
you back to Scott Street after your call here this aft- 
ernoon and then going to the newspapers to get up a 
few facts on cousin Agnes ! " 

"Listen!" Ethel begged. "Please!" But her 
own feelings were almost like his, 

" I still see water," continued Mrs. Davol, " but not 
the same water ; this is smooth and blue and very clear. 
Ice floats in it. I can see down through the clear, 
cold water to the stones and sand and little fishes swim- 
ming. I see trees on the shore and a girl in a Isloak 
walking under the trees. She bears a burden beneath 
her coat. — Now I see her more clearly — the burden 
she bears is a child — unborn — she is big with child 
— lonely, very weak — she stumbles and is afraid — 
she looks upon the water and seems to think to cast 
herself in — but now some one appears in a boat — 
paddling — it is a canoe — " 

Again the voice of the medium halted; and now^ 
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though the description recalled nothing to Ethel's 
mindy yet the manner of this recital of vision lessened 
Ethel's feeling of fraud in the performance and served 
to keep Bennet silent. 

" Does that mean something to any one here? " the 
clairvoyant asked. 

Neither Barney or Bennet replied and, after a mo- 
ment, Ethel said, " No.'^ 

** Maybe you don't know it does," Mrs. Davol ob- 
jected; and suddenly she thrust herself back in her 
chair and at her next words, her voice marvellously 
altered. Indeed, the change in the voice was so great 
that it seemed less a change in the same voice than a 
substitution of a strange tone, younger, higher in 
pitch and far more vigorous than the natural voice of 
Mrs. Davol. 

"There is some one here with much diflSculty,'' this 
new voice said. " Not well built up ; quite old ; no 
iigure ; only an outline ; he has not learnt how to build 
up as yet," the voice continued, and now the medium 
sat straighter, and not only her voice, but her attitude 
and the slightest movements of her hands took on quite 
another manner. " He has not been over long ; a very 
short time; he is not built up clearly at all; but he 
tries to speak. He wants very hard to speak. He is 
with two others, both much younger. Eva has seen 
one of them before ; Eva feels one of fliem was waiting 
for him, the old man not well built up. He had a 
long, troubled life, and when he passed over, required 
much rest; but he has roused from it to try to meet 
you ; but it is too soon — he wants to say — but can- 
not — " The voice trailed off into murmurs, unintel- 
ligible and then inaudible. 

" I suppose," said Bennet, leaning again to Ethel's 
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ear, " this is the trance ; she's under her * control.' 
Eva has came ; little Eva spoke that piece/' 

"Yes," said Ethel. "Do you know who she 
means ? " 

"From that?" Bennet returned in disgust. 

" Can you describe the man better now? " Barney 
inquired of the medium, writing his own question as he 
had recorded the others. 

" He shows me a capital O," the voice of " Eva " 
continued strongly and distinctly. " Now a J with it ; 
the J is before the O ; J 0." 

** Can you give the next letter now? " Bennet in- 
quired, in imitation of Barney's question. 

" There is no next letter," the voice replied. " He 
builds up no more letters ; but he makes the O clearer ; 
it is not an O ; it is a Q." 

" 9? " Bennet challenged. 

The voice did not reply directly. " Eva feels like 
a blow in the breast; there is gushing from it. He 
does not know he is giving this. He has not done it 
on purpose; they have tried to make him forget that; 
but Eva gets it from him. * I am happy,' he says. 
* It is true, I am happy.' He can say that ; but that 
is all now. He holds up in his hand a torch — a 
flaming torch. Associated with the torch is the word 
Galilee. The younger man leads him away." The 
voice again ceased. 

Ethel gazed at Barney who had stopped writing and 
turned to her but made no comment; Bennet waited 
silently; and Ethel knew that to both of them the ref- 
erence to James Quinlan was as clear as to herself; 
not merely because the letter which he " built up " 
made his initials, but because of the apparent reference 
to her letter from London where Quiidaiv 'S'l^c^ \.o\d. Vss. 
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would be happy. Yet, of course, the reference was not 
clear ; and if it were, it might somehow have been gath- 
ered only from their own minds; might it not? The; 
all had been thinking James Quinlan here in this room. 
But they had not been thinking about a flaming torch 
and " Galilee." At least Ethel had not ; nor had Bar- 
ney, for she now asked him ; nor had Bennet. 

** Does that * Galilee ' and torch stuff mean anything 
to you ? " Bennet demanded of her. 

She shook her head to tell him that it did not as 
the medium began to speak again. 

" Some one stands behind you," she said to Ethel; 
and Ethel turned abo\it, startled. 

The medium was in a trance so true that no longer 
the fear of conscious fraud distressed Ethel. Mrs. 
DavoPs eyes were open and she sat upright, looking 
about, and she continued the slight, quick gestures of 
her hands which had become characteristic since the 
control took charge. When she informed them that 
some one stood behind Ethel, it was spoken so calmly 
and as a matter of obvious determination that Ethel 
looking about, expected to see some one there. 

No one was there, as Bennet too saw by turning 
about. Barney did not look around but kept his eyes 
upon the medium. 

" He puts his arms out to you," the voice continued. 
" He came over here suddenly with much undone. He 
has been watching many people who have come over 
lately to see what they would do. He steps nearer; 
his hand is almost upon you." 

"Whose?" Ethel cried, bending forward, "Who 
do you see? " 

" One who loved you much ; he is tall ; middle-aged ; 
be smiles lovingly. He Y\a^ Vyto^xv Wvc% bbie eyes; 
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good features. He might be your father. Yes; he 
nods his head. He says he is your father. His hair 
is not brown; it is lighter than brown. Eva cannot 
see his face very clearly. He has been trying to come 
to you many times before; but there have been dif- 
ficulties. Once he almost got through to you. It was 
in a dream, Eva thinks. Yes; he nods. It was in a 
dream, but when you woke up you forgot. It is ar- 
ranged so ; when one visits so, one does not remember. 
He has much to say to you • — " The voice trailed off 
and stopped. 

" What did he want to say? " Ethel demanded again. 

" He says, * Tell her of my love ; tell her it keeps 
right on. Tell her I know and see and am satisfied. 
Tell her I am happier now.' " 

" What did he want to say? " Ethel demanded again, 
when this meaningless talk ceased. 

" He builds up something ; a letter," the voice con- 
tinued. " The letter L." 

" What does that mean ? " 

" It is his name ; no, he shakes his head. It is not 
his name. The name of some one else; no, again he 
shakes his head. It is the name of a place; a city 
where something has happened." 

" London? " Ethel put in again. 
•** Yes ; London. He says also it i»-the name of a 
person; he wants Eva to correct that; it is the name 
of a person too." 

What about that person? " 

He says important events will come; he wants to 
say, they are happening now with L. Observe and 
have patience; that is the difference from before; 
things are happening of themselves without interfer- 
ence. Now he is going, I'm oflf. He caxJ^. ^vj ^^q\- 
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by. Another is present ; some one here has been think- 
ing about him ; not consciously ; but wishing him all the 
while underneath. He is a brown-faced man with 
straight, black hair; an Indian — *' ^ 

Ethel sat back, relaxed from the tension of the 
minute before, dulled, baffled and disappointed. She 
had been told that the spirit of her father had been 
in the room; she had been told that he had held his 
hands out to her; that he had almost touched her; 
but she had undergone no sensation to correspond with 
such a conception. Expectancy of feeling rather than 
feeling itself had put the strain upon her ; but nothing 
had suggested her father's presence but a vague, gen- 
eral description of him which any one might have made 
up from her own experience; there had been, in addi- 
tion, only the letter L which, besides referring to Lon- 
don — as she had suggested — might refer to Loutrelle 
or Lucas or to a hundred other names. 

" Some one on earth plane asked for him before ; he 
tried to come. He wants Eva to say he did come ; but 
not with Eva.'' 

" Can he give a name? '* Barney inquired. 

** He makes a cross," said the voice. 

"A church cross .'^" 

" No ; two marks ; he means on earth plane, * I was 
an ignorant man. I did not write name. I made 
cross.' He did not speak except in his own tongue. 
Now he does not need to speak in tongues." 

" Does he still understand Indian? " Barney asked. 

" He nods, yes ; of course." 

Barney put the next question in a strange word, and 
Ethel, glancing at his pad, saw that he wrote as his 
question : 

" OtcMpwen? '* 
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He nods yes," replied " Eva." " He was a Chip- 
pewa." 

Again Barney asked something in the strange syl- 
lables, writing, " Anindi wendjibaian? " 

" He says from many places," said the voice. 
*' When he was on earth plane, he did not stay long 
anywhere. He wandered; he had a boat; he wants to 
say, * I was a humble man ; I took fish on hooks and in 
nets.' " 

Barney wrote out his next question before saying 
it aloud : ** Manet o o mikweniman no nossan gate 
ningaian? " 

" He wants to say," replied the voice, *^ I have never 
heard of father." 

" Ninga? " 

" He says, * Yes.' He says, * Mother I knew ; mother 
came to shore bearing child; not born child, he says; 
she was very sick. I took her in tchi — tchi — " 

" What? " Barney asked and held his pencil. 

" Tchiman,'^ the voice said, and Barney wrote it. 
" Canoe, that is. It is thought words he speaks ; no 
language; but he wants Eva to say that to you." 

" What did he do then for my mother? " 

** He says, * I took her to my house.' " 

" Odenangf " 

" Not near any town, he says. Far from any set- 
tlement; to a lonely place; he wants Eva again to say 
his word to you ; it is like ajawao — " 

AjawaOy^ Barney wrote and held his pencil. 
OdjigadCy^ said the voice ; and Barney finished the 
word, ^^ AjawaodpgadeC^ with unsteady fingers. Ethel 
heard him catch his breath quickly, and she put out her 
hand for his pad and pencil. 

** Let me do it now," she begged. 
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" rd better," he said. " Thank you." Then to the 
medium, "Where?" 

" He says, * To my house in the lonely place where 
was woman, my wife/ He says, * There boy was born; 
you stayed there.' " 

" What happened to my mother? " 

*' She stayed there too." 

" Then what happened? " 

No answer. 

"Did she die?" Barney asked. 

" No," said the voice. " Pauguk did not strike her. 
She was very sick ; but she did not die ; she went away. 
She had to go away, he wants to say." 

"When?" 

" At the moon of the wild rice gathering." 

** When she went away, he means ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then when did she come? " 

" In the moon of the breaking snowshoes." 

"What year?" 

The medium made no direct answer; but after a 
pause the voice continued : " He says that all sum- 
mer she fed the baby at her breast till she went sick 
again. He want^ to tell you that she said, when she 
went away, she surely would return. He says, * There 
I lived until water froze again.' He says, * When she 
is gone, I bring milk to the child from a cow. A cow 
was on the shore ; at sunset, when I have taken the fish 
from the nets, I went ashore in my boat arid got milk. 
But no one came back ; so I went away.' " 

" Where did you go? " Barney cried quickly, as the 
medium's posture changed; gone from her, as surpris- 
ingly as they had come, were the slight motions of her 
hands, the jerkings and mannerisms which had char- 
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acterized the presence of the " control.'* Mrs. Davol - 
slowly sat upright and gazed dully about like an ordi- 
nary, over-fed woman making an apparent effort of 
memory to recognize her callers. 

" Well, dearie," she said at last to Ethel. " Did you 
get satisfied? Was there good results?" 

Ethel realized, with a gasp, that the seance was over. 
"Satisfied?" she repeated to herself, questioning her 
own sensations. No; she was not satisfied at all in 
the sense that she had received from her father any 
such communication as she had hoped for. Indeed, 
she could not feel that she had heard from her father 
at all ; and what she had gained from the extraprdinary 
recital about J. Q. was almost meaningless. The com- 
munication from the Indian spirit meant little to her; 
but it had given much to Barney. In his emotion, she 
had almost forgotten about herself; and it was for 
him she was feeling when she said, " Yes ; we got a 
good deal, Mrs. Davol." 

" I'm right glad," Mrs. Davol said, standing up. 
" I nearly always get good results, though, as I said, 
I can't guarantee 'em." She gazed at Barney and, 
evidently satisfied that he had felt the results, she 
appealed to Bennet. "You're pleased too? You're 
all pleased? " 

" Oh, we'll come again, probably," Bennet assured 
her, looking about for his coat and hat. 

** I don't like to take money except for good satis- 
faction,'' Mrs. Davol said placidly; and Ethel opened 
her handbag. But Barney paid before she could. 
The amount was twenty dollars, and as Bennet insisted 
that he had been in on the show, and it was worth the 
money, he shared the payment. 

It was barely half-past nine when they fomvd 
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themselves again in Sennet's car; and Bennet invited 
both his cousin and her friend to his father's apart- 
ment. When Ethel refused, as he expected her to, he 
hurried them to the Scott Street house and entered 
with them. 

" Not a bad show, when you think it over," he com- 
mented, with the slight depreciation expected of a host 
when referring to an entertainment which he has paid 
for. " She really did pretty well, didn't she? " 

Ethel refrained from replying, and Bennet con- 
tinued, " She did a fair amount of mind reading, ^ot 
as much as you get from a good act at vaudeville where 
they read what's on the card in your pocket. Ever 
had 'em do that to you, Loutrelle.'* " 

" No," said Barney. 

" Well, that's really good sometimes ; much better 
than anything we got to-night. Of course we all went 
there loaded with the idea of James Quinlan, and she 
was clever enough to get the initials of the name from 
us. Now while that wasn't like a good act, it wasn't 
bad. Then she pulled some silly stuff like they all do." 

"You mean about the torch and Galilee? " Barney 
said. 

" Did that mean anything to you.'^ " Bennet chal- 
lenged. 

" No," Barney admitted. 

Bennet turned from him to EtheL " Then that 
stuff about your father was pure fake, of course. 
She got it up. Nothing any one could check. Now 
how did she really do it, Loutrelle? What was that 
stuff vou asked her? " 

" I put some questions in Chippewa." 

" Why in Chippewa? " 

** The Indians I was raised with were Chippewas." 
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" I see." 

** The questions I asked were/* Barney referred to 
his transcript of the sitting, " * Chippewa? '^ — * From 
where did you come?'— * Does the spirit know my 
mother and father?' — ^Then after she had replied, 
* Have never heard of father,' I asked * Mother? ' and 
then * In a town? ' The Chippewa words, which were 
spoken in reply meant, as she said, canoe; the other 
expression used meant, * It was carried by boat across 
water — a short stretch of water, like a river or a 
channel,' '* 

" That was all straight? " Bennet returned. 

** Straight? " Barney repeated. 

Bennet flushed a little. " I meant, you didn't fool 
yourself? You see, the explanation of most of this" 
stuff is that when people think they get results, they 
do it themselves; they give something away or take an 
answer to mean something particular to them when it 
might apply to almost any one. Of course, her un- 
derstanding Chippewa words doesn't mean anything. 
She was using telepathy anyway, reading thoughts in- 
stead of words* I've seen an Italian mind-reader work 
that way. She couldn't speak or read English nor- 
mally ; but she could read the ideas that English people 
had in their heads. So while it looked impressive, if 
she got the gene^'al idea you put in Chippewa words 
— and if she got a word or two of Indian from you 
to sling back — it wasn't anything different." 

Bennet seemed to expect his pousin or Barney to 
dispute him; and evidently he was disappointed when 
they did not. He realized that what they wanted was 
to Jie alone to talk together ; but he had no idea of de- 
parting yet. 

So I don't see just what you go\, Wm^\.r ^^^- 
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net challenged them both. " I certainly don't see 
where you found anything to back up your charge 
against grandfather ! " he said to his cousin more di- 
rectly. " Last week you told me that grandfather was 
mixed up in a murder; to-night you say it again and 
give me a lot of proof — stuff which you think is proof 
— that you got mostly from spooks. I told you last 
week to be careful; and I tell you now,'* he turned and 
included Barney in his warning, " you be careful — 
you be pretty damned careful what you say and do. 
The family's stood for a good deal already from Ethel 
because she's in the family, and if she wants to act 
like a mental case, we'll make allowances for her. 
But we'll make no allowances for you, Loutrelle!" 
Bennet was working himself up and getting back at 
Barney now for his discomfiture earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

Again he stopped, waiting for dispute; but again 
was disappointed. Barney was standing, as Bennet 
was also now on his feet. 

" You make me sick, both of you," Bennet blurted in 
disgust, glancing from Barney to his cousin. " You're 
a fine one, thinking such things and saying such things 
about grandfather with a stranger; and you don't 
believe them ; you know you don't ; and you prove it." 

"How does she prove it?" Barney asked. 

" Because you don't dare do anything. You say 
my grandfather's mixed up in a murder, — a first- 
degree, premeditated, capital crime which Kincheloe 
committed. If you believed it, you'd get Kincheloe at 
least, locked up." 

"Where is Kincheloe?" Barney returned. "Here 
in Chicago? " 

" Of course he is.'* 
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" Where? Have you his address? " 

" Wilson Avenue. I don't know exactly where ; but 
he's living up in that district somewhere. I'll get the 
exact address and send it to you," Bennet defied, *' to- 
morrow morning." 

There was nothing for him to do after that but 
leave ; and his cousin went with him to the hall. " So 
you mean to get in the police. All right; get; and 
I'll land you in the psychopathic ward ! " he threat- 
ened. 



CHAPTER XVI 

f HE EIGHT TO LOVE 

ETHEL forgot him almost as soon as he had 
slammed the front door behind him. 
" You think we'd better have Kincheloe ar- 
rested ? " she asked Barney when she returned to the 
drawing-room. 

" I'd like to know what he's doing now," Barney 
said. 

" Oh ; Bennet's told me. He's having his sort of a 
fast time. That part of Chicago's called, by people 
who go there, * Little Paris.' I think it's the sort of 
place Kincheloe always went to by himself; he's more 
money to spend there now, though. I suppose he gets 
it from grandfather." 

Barney m§de no comment, and they both sat down. 

" It was — surprising, wasn't it ? " she asked, look- 
ing at him, her mind now washed free from Bennet's in- 
terjections. 

" What we got.? " Barney asked. " Yes." 

" Mine, of course, , wasn't much, if it was any th}ng 
at all. But yours — do you want to tell me what 
you thought about it.'* " 

" You mean whether I believed those were the cir- 
cumstances of my birth? Whether the Indian was 
telling me of my mother? Yes, I did, Miss Carew." 

" Who could the Indian be? Noah Jo? " 

" I suppose so." 
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I wonder why he couldn't give his name? " 

" They often find it hard to ; that's all the Adleys 
were able to say," Barney replied. " They can com- 
municate other words — even difficult ones, like some 
we got to-night — better than names. It wasn't so 
surprising^ when you come to think of it, that she 
could understand Chippewa words," Barney admitted, 
considering with himself quite as much as arguing with 
Ethel. " Probably she could do that a good deal in 
the way your cousin said. But it was what the Indian 
told that gave me the start. You see, that expression 
about crossing a narrow strip of water — It's exactly 
the one that Asa Redbird uses now, for instance, wheii 
taking anything from the shore to Resurrection Rock. 
Of course, it might apply to other channels, too; but 
the business about the milk hardly could." 

He stood up and, turning his back to Ethel, he 
strode away, as he had a habit of doing when beset 
by emotion. 

" I didn't tell you about this before. Miss Carew," 
he said haltingly when he turned back toward her, " be- 
cause it seemed so trivial. But Wheedon* happened to 
tell me one night last week when we were talking about 
the Rock, that a long time ago — twenty-two or three 
years ago — an Indian fisherman used to live on the 
Rock. Did you ever hear of him? " 

" Yes," said Ethel. 

" Did you ever learn his name? " 

" No." 

" Wheedon had forgotten it, if he ever knew ; but he 
told me that he was a good Indian; he happened to 
mention that one summer the Indian had a baby, and 
every night he'd come ashore, after he'd seen to his 
nets, and get milk to take back to tW \i«Jtt^ ?"* 
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" A white baby, Barney? " 

" I don't know. I didn't ask him. He didn't say. 
You see — you see — Miss Carew, it hadn't occurred 
to me then that I — " 

"What, Barney?" 

**That I might have been born on the Rock, Miss 
Carew." 

" Barney ! " Ethel rebuked him by his own name 
gently. " Barney ! " 

" You can't want me to call you — ^" 

"I can't?" 

*' Ethel ! " he said, hardly whispering it ; but she 
heard. " Ethel ! " he clenched his hands behind him, 
and she stepped farther back. " That's the way I was 
born, I believe ! " ' 

" Let's believe it, Barney ! " 

" Miss Carew ! " 

" I don't mind believing it, Barney ! It doesn't 
change you ! Except to make you finer ! " 

"Finer?" 

" Because you've had to do it all yourself ! Don't 
you see how I — " she faltered a little and substituted 
— " how every one must admire you only more for 
that! Besides, my people are to blame." 

" How do you mean? " he asked quickly. 

" They must be ; I don't know more than you do ; 
oh, Barney, I've told you everything. But we both 
of us know together that my people — my grand- 
father and my uncle, at leasts — tried to harm you. 
Not to hurt you, perhaps; but they saw that Quinlan 
was killed before he could find you. Why? You 
hadn't done anything to any of my family; you 
hadn't even heard of them before you met me. It was 
what you were — becavise ^ow >weT^ that baby born 
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on the Rock; and they knew it. I told you that morn- 
ing we met when we were in that cabin — remember ? " 

" Remember? '* he repeated. 

** I said you might be — any one ! " she recalled, 
gazing up at him with eyes suddenly wet. " You are 
not — not just an outcast born in an Indian hut. I 
don*t think I'd care if you were! But we know there 
was a reason why your mother had to go there ! And 
my people were back of that reason. Besides them, I 
think Quinlan knew it ; and they had to kill him to stop 
him from finding you. The burden of proving respect- 
ability — if either of us is thinking of that — is on my 
people, I'd say ; not on you ! " 

" Miss Carew ! " he protested again. He still stood 
away from her; but she could see him trembling; she 
herself was quivering. 

She had not intended to say what she had; but 
having said it, she meant it. She would not care if he 
were an outcast born in a Chippewa shack; but the 
certainty that he was not was never clearer to her than 
now. He had seemed to her ** some one " that morn- 
ing when she first saw him when he was in his rough 
army coat and surrounded only by travelers on the 
northern woods train ; this feeling had deepened during 
her companionship with him on their way to St. Floren- 
tin and afterwards. But there, too, he had been in 
rough environment. Here he was in Agnes's drawing- 
room; and as Ethel gazed at him, she felt that her 
cousin Bennet — or, indeed, any other man whom she 
knew — had been far more out of place in this room 
than Barney. It was not alone the natural ease of his 
tall, well-formed figure; he possessed that attribute 
which Ethel could define no more distinctly to herself 
than by thinking of him as ^' we\\-\>OTii?' ^\v^ ^ort^ 
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had nothing to do, she knew, with the wealth or social 
position of his parents; for her own wealthy friends 
more often lacked this distinction than not. Bennet 
did not have it; nor his friends. But her father had 
had it, though originally he had been poor ; others of 
his friends had possessed it. Barney did. 

" I know now why grandfather feared the Rock all 
these years, Barney; it was for fear you'd come back! 
That's why Halford and the other man waited there; 
for word of you ! That's why the house was built and 
left to wait; for you! Never think of yourself again 
as — as you said you did sometimes ! Now tell me 
what some of those things meant. He said — that In- 
dian — that your mother went away in the moon of 
the wild rice gathering; what does that mean? " 

" It is only English for the Chippewa way of saying 
September, Miss Carew." 

" And the moon of the breaking snowshoes.^^ " 

" That's the way the Chippewa speaks of April," 

"Do they? That's beautiful, Barney. I didn't 
realize that you spoke Chippewa ; you would, of course. 
But I didn't think of it. You see, Sam Green Sky and 
Asa and the other Indians we have around always 
speak English with us; of course, I knew they didn't 
among themselves." 

" ]J can't remember learning Chippewa," Barney 
said. " But I can remember learning English." 

" I hadn't really known about you, Barney ; I 
thought I did. I've been thinking about you, really, 
a very great deal ; but I see I didn't succeed in placing 
you in your boyhood." 

He said nothing but stood gazing at her question- 
ingly and waited; and more clearly than ever before 
she pictured him, — ttve \\\>u\^ ^\vVc^ \iO'^J ^ ^ith the good, 
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even eyes, looking up bewildered at the Indian who 
was telling him he was white. Her eyes dimmed. 

" But this which we learned to-night, Barney, helps 
a lot ; your mother came — with you,'' she added 
gently, " to the shore there beyond St. Florentin. In 
April — the moon of the breaking snowshoes,'' she re- 
peated the poetry of the Indian phrase, " Noah Jo — 
we may as well call him that — took her in his boat 
across the channel to Resurrection Rock where he and 
his wife took care of her. You were bom there; in 
September your mother was sick; but Pauguk did not 
strike her; what does that mean, Barney? '' 

" Death ; Pauguk is death." 

" Yes ; it seemed so. She did not die — there, at 
least. But she went away and did not come back^ 
though Noah Jo waited there until winter — ^" 

" November, he meant," Barney supplied. " He 
spoke of the freezing of water,; that is the Chippewa 
name for November — the moon of the freezing again." 

" I see. And then, as he was a nomad, he went 
away and took you; he died — now you're coming to 
affairs you learned from Azen Mabo — and gave you 
to Azen without being able to tell anything about you 
but that the ring went with you. We don't know why 
your mother couldn't come back; or why your father 
wasn't there ; but we know that one of them — or some 
one — did everything they could to find you later. 
They kept the watch on the Rock; they bought the 
Rock and built the house and kept it there for you — 
and then, when my father was dead, he found you, it 
seems, and sent you there ; and some one sent Quinlan ; 
but my grandfather had Quinlan killed — we really 
got quite a lot to-night, didn't we, Barney? " 

" I've got," Barney said, his hands stilV dfewdsv^^ V^- 
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hind him, "more than I ever had in all my life 
before.'* 

He moved a little nearer her. " I don't mean from 
the medium ; I mean from you — Miss — Ethel Carew. 
You're a strange girl ; the iSnest and noblest in all the 
world," he added quickly. " From the first, in spite of 
how I told you about myself, you treated me as I never 
expected any girl of your kind could. Why even in 
Boyne, the girls couldn't help holding my — what 
wasn't known — against me ! But you never did. \ 
You just made it good to yourself and to me! You 
turned against your own people, and you trusted me ! " 

" You, Barney ? Why not ? How could I help it ? " 

" Don't ! " he warned swiftly. " I've got to thinking 
about you in a way I never should. I know that per- 
fectly well — " 

"How do you think about me, Barney.'^" 

" Think? " he repeated. " I don't think about you. 
I can't. I love — love — love you! There, I've said 
it ! " He snatched his hands apart behind him and 
struck them together before him in his dismay. 

" I — " she stopped. 

" Oh, what, please? " 

" I'm glad you did, Barney." 

" Oh, you're so decent, Ethel Carew ! You're so — 
so binisika decent. That's Indian; it means of you, 
yourself, through and through, because it's you and 
for no other reason. That's the way this is. Miss 
Carew ; and I know it. Because you're you, you picked 
me up and went to making me believe in myself and 
that I was right in thinking of myself as something like 
you, whereas you should — you should have doubted 
me at once, like every one else, and questioned me and 
made me prove — ^" 
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** Prove what, Barney? '* 

" What I am." 

^* But that's always been plain, Barney ; nothing — 
nothing we could possibly find could make you dif- 
ferent." 

" Lots of things could." 

" Could anything make you think differently about 
me.?" 

" About you? " he repeated wonderingly and laughed 
in joy. " What do you mean? " 

^^ Just what you meant to me." 

" But there couldn't be anything about yourself that 
could change you." 

"^Nor you, Barney." 

He started closer to her, then controlled himself and 
jerked about and strode a few steps away, where he 
stood with his back toward her. 

" Caring about a girl — love, Miss Carew," he said, 
still turned from her, " it was a thing I'd put off. It 
didn't seem to be for me. Not that I didn't have 
normal feelings; but even in Boyne, I said, any girl 
would want to know about me. They were very kind, 
you understand. I could go with them to dances, and 
they'd be nice to me — " 

" Nice to you ! " Ethel interrupted. " I should 
think they would be." 

He half turned about, a warm flush passing over 
his face; at some memory, Ethel thought, of an occa- 
sion when some one might not have been so " nice." 

" — but it was understood that no one could * con- 
sider ' Barney Loutrelle." 

"Who understood it?" 

" All of them — I," Barney said quietly. 

She put her hand toward him impvAsvvA^. 13^^ V^ 
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clasped his hands behind him again ; and at her offer- 
ing, she saw him strain at the tenseness with whid 
he locked his hold upon his wrist. Wetness again 
came to her eyes; and she withdrew her hand, im* 
offended. 

" You love me, Barney? " she said. 

'* Love you ! Love you ! ^ 

" I love you, Barney. I've loved you from our first I 
morning together, I think.'' 

"No; no; no!" he tried to deny her; but she only 
smiled up at him and said : 

"Yes; you've known that, Barney. That's been 
what's troubled you; not that you loved me, but that 
it was so plain that I loved you." 

** So plain ! " he denied, almost furiously, for her. 
" It wasn't. It's not true now ! '* 

"Oh, isn't it? Do you suppose I'm ashamed." 

He dropped to his knees before her and caught her 
hands and held them. 

"The moment I saw you, Ethel Carew, I — cared. 
You didn't even see me then. I was in the car when 
you came in; you hardly looked at me. I watched 
you all that evening, while you worked over those 
papers in your section. Sometimes you seemed trying 
to decide things; sometimes it seemed you were just 
adding up figures which wouldn't come out right. It 
was wonderful to be able to watch you; you didn't I 
know I was there at all." 

" Oh, yes, I did." 

** That much, perhaps ; but you didn't care about 
me, then." 

" I didn't know anything about you." 

" Nor I about you ; but I cared." 

^^How?'' 
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" It seemed I had to help you ; I wanted to go over 
and grab those papers and make the answers come 
out right — or tell you they didn^t matter." 

" They didn't, Barney — as it turned out." 

^* Then the next morning you spoke to me ! It was 
you — you whose name I had." 

" That was so strange, Barney ! " 

** Only wonderful, Ethel ! All that morning, while 
I was talking to you as I had never spoken to any 
girl before, I kept dreaming, hoping one thing." 

"What was it?" 

^* That what I was to learn at the Rock would 
make it possible for me to be your friend. I was ex- 
cited that morning, you remember, when you told me 
there was such a place as St. Florentin and Resurrec- 
tion Rock. It seemed to me that at last I was getting 
close to the thing I'd wondered and dreamed about all 
my life — who my people were and why I had that 
ring! I'd dreamed great and marvellous things about 
myself sometimes, Ethel." 

" I know ; I know ! " 

" But that morning, they all left me for something 
more wonderful yet. If I could have found myself a 
prince or some sort of heir to half the riches of the 
world — you know how one imagines, Ethel?" 

" Oh, yes ! " 

" I'd have given that up just to find enough that 
was good and decent and honest about myself to make 
it right for me to follow you — and love you." 

"That was in your mind that morning, Barney?" 

" When you spoke to me when I was staring at the 
fire in the cabin." 

"I see!" 

" Then that night when I was alone tKete — wii 
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the next morning, dear, dear, Ethel — but I'd found 
nothing out, you know; nothing about myself. I've 
found out nothing now of the knowledge I ought to 
have." 

" But you've found I don't care except about you.** 

He bent his head and drew her hands to his lips; 
and his kiss, though not at all like the first love kiss 
she had dreamed to be hers some day, brought her 
amazing ecstasy. She loved this boy who so loved her 
and yet, half in fear of himself, half in fear of her, 
held from her even in their rapture. She wanted him 
nearer now; she wanted his arms about her, his 
strength subduing hers, overpowering and holding her; 
and yet she delighted too in his courtly awe of her 
when he had kissed her hands and released her, catch- 
ing his breath, after no more than that. 

" I've never — " he said, " I've never had anything 
like that before." 

"Nor I! Nor I!" Ethel cried; she caught his 
hands now and held him before her. 

"You'd not? All the men in the world must have 
loved you, Ethel, the moment they caught sight of 
you." 

"And the women, you! Yet you didn't care until 
you saw me! Not even abroad, Barney, in England 
and France where girls — " 

He gazed steadily into her eyes, knowing what she 
would not, and yet wished to ask. Had he been, even 
without love, another girl's? 

" There are some advantages in being brought up 
in an Indian shack, Ethel," he said. " They've only 
one room often, you know; with sometimes two fam- 
ilies or three ; and lots of human living is there. What 
you learn turns you straight either one way or the 
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other; it turned me to look for — for you; and to 
wait till I'd found you." 

She bent down and kissed his fingers; so he arose 
and drfew her up with him. For a few moments he 
held her against him with her bosom trembling on his 
throbbing breast; then, slipping his arms lower, he 
lifted her and, laughing at her quiver under his 
strength, he strode with her a few steps and catching 
her higher, he brought his lips to hers. 

" The savage in me," he said, at last letting her slip 
down. 

"Oh, I liked it!" 

" I," he said, gasping. " I can't stay here any 
longer now." 

"Why not?" 

" The time," he said, turning to the clock ; but, 
though now it was almost midnight, she knew he was 
not thinking chiefly of the time, but of what he had 
done; and she would not have him question it. 

Where are you going to-night, dear? " she asked. 
To-night?" he said, as though the thought had 
just occurred to him. " I left my bag at the station. 
I'll go back there first ; and then — what difference, 
Ethel ? I'll not sleep ; what a waste of recollection of 
you unless I'd be sure to dream! I'll not take that 
chance." 

^* You must ; I must know where you are, now. I 
must think, too ! " 

"You'll be here, I'll know; that will be good to 
think." 

" In the morning you'll come back? '* 

" You want me to ? '* 

" Want you ! " 

" Now you do ; but to-morrow moTnmg^ 
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" Just come and see." 
" I will then ! Good night ! " 
" Good night ! " 

" Oh, I've done wrong, I know^ Ethel ! But 3 
not hate me? '^ 

" Hold me once again ! *' 

** Now then — good night ! '^ 

*' Oh, good night ! " 



CHAPTER XVII 

" I MUST NEVER SEE HIM AGAIN " 

ETHEL held the door open, after Barney had 
gone, until he had passed the corner and turned ; 
and then, for many minutes, she could not leave 
the room where they had been. But at last a servant, 
timidly making the rounds to see to the lights, re- 
minded her of the hour, and she went to her room and 
undressed; and there, in her nightdress, she sat upon 
her bed, part of the time gazing at his picture on the 
bed beside her, part of the time leaning back, clasping 
her knees, with eyes half closed, re-feeling his arms 
about her, his lips on hers, her body crushed to his 
breast. 

Only in the fleeting, inconsequential interruptions, 
which she quickly ended, did thought of her cousin and 
of her grandfather come to her. Yet at that hour, 
her grandfather was also still awake and concerned 
most intensely with menaces for her. 

For Bennet, having gone directly home from Scott 
Street, had found his father and mother out and his 
grandmother in bed, but his grandfather was still up 
and reading. 

"Well?" Lucas demanded, thrusting his fingers 
through his thick hair, as he looked up when Bennet 
entered. "Where have you been this fine evening?" 

Lucas knew perfectly well; for by that time he had 
received a report from his dependable o^eT«A\N^% \svi^ 
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as the operative had not been able to learn much of 
what had gone on in Mrs. DavoPs home, Lucas let his 
grandson relate what he already knew for the sake of 
hearing all the proceedings in order. 

Bennet had brought the events up to the departure 
for the seance when the telephone bell rang and a man- 
servant appeared who reported to Lucas: 

" It is Mr. Dougherty, sir, speaking for Mr. John 
Smith ; he says, sir, he feels sure that if you realize all 
circumstances, you will arrange Mr. Smith's release at 
once, sir — '' 

" You tell Mr. Dougherty and Mr. John Smith both 
to go to hell," Lucas commanded calmly. ** Now when 
he calls again, don't bother me." \ 

When the man disappeared, Lucas demanded of his 
grandson, 

" Want to know who Mr. John Smith is ? " 

"Who? "said Bennet. 

" Miss Piatt's husband ; Mr. Merrill Stacey Kinche- 
loe. Do you want to know where he is? In the sta- 
tion cell, the lewd, little lizard. He was taken in a raid 
on a place up in ' Little Paris ', I understand they call I 
it; scared his wife will hear 'bout it, so he gave the 
highly original name of John Smith. Seems to have 
it on his mind it distresses me to know he's spending a 
night in jail. Seems to've convinced some shyster I 
just can't bear it. Go on, my boy, you were say- 

ing— " 

So Bennet went on, lightly describing his adventure 

with the medium, relating all incidents in order except 

for the mention of the spirit who showed the letters 

" J.Q." Being aware that any reference to Quinlan 

was unpleasant to his grandfather, Bennet made the 

most oi his satirical d^scri^tiow ot th^ other ** ficts '' 
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before he told about the spook who had displayed a 
capital J. and Q. 

This evoked from his grandfather a different qual- 
ity of attention, but there was no distinct alteration in 
Lucas's attitude until Bennet related how the medium 
had said that the spirit had raised a flaming torch and 
associated the torch with the word Galilee. 

So alarming was the consequence of this that Ben- 
net could not at once realize it was simply a con- 
sequence. He jumped up in fright, imagining that his 
grandfather suddenly had suffered from a cramp or 
other physical seizure. 

"Why, grandfather, you want some whiskey? Pll 
get you — " 

Lucas controlled himself and stood up. "Indiges- 
tion,*' he mumbled. " Caviar here to-night. Go on ; 
what else happened? " 

When Bennet informed him that nothing else trans- 
pired at the seance, he thought for a while that his 
grandson was concealing something; but at last he 
satisfied himself that he knew all; and he went to his 
room. 

Bennet's complaisance over the results of this eve- 
ning now was completely route^. When he went to his 
room, he flung himself down only to jump up again and 
stamp about in his impotent anger at Ethel and Lou- 
trelle. " Galilee " and the flaming torch ; what was 
behind them to bring such a reaction from his grand- 
father? Bennet did not like it at all. 

And less would he have liked it had he observed the 
persistence oT the effect upon his grandfather. For 
Lucas, after leaving his grandson, had passed through 
the room where was his bed, and where his wife was 
sleeping^ to the bedless room beyond; tVveT^\v^ o^^tl^^ 
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the wide window to get air and stood in the dark star- 
ing down upon the lake and listening to its tumult. 
Vaguely in the dim light of the winter stars, he could 
see the surf leaping landward, hurled by the gale from 
the north; here and there, near the concrete escarp- 
ment of the beach, glints of street lights flickered on 
the furious up-leap of the halted waves ; but old Lucas 
looked far beyond the near-by fury into the darkness 
of the distant waters north ; and his thoughts and the 
torment of his breast were bound with the shores far 
away and with a tiny, long-forgotten hamlet in the 
pine forest above the lake called long ago, by its Mor- 
mon settlers, " Galilee." Nothing had ever happened 
at Galilee itself, — nothing of extraordinary violence 
or wrong. It had been a harmless, innocent place; no 
one could possibly have any particular occasion to re- 
call ** Galilee " or connect it with a flaming torch or 
with any one who displayed the letters ** J.Q.", — ex- 
cept Lucas Cullen himself and one other man. 

For Lucas never did anything at all at Galilee ex- 
cept meet James Quinlan there and there direct J. Q. 
to the deed that was to be done. 

It was marvellous how, throughout the forty-six 
years which had passed since that meeting, Lucas had 
carried consciousness of his own guilt always asso- 
ciated with the place of meeting, " Galilee." He had 
not known that Quinlan had done so too. He had sup- 
posed that Quinlan had lived out his life with a dif- 
ferent association. And yet this was natural enough. 

" Natural enough ! " Lucas muttered to himself. 
" Galilee ! " 

But J. Q. was dead; Kincheloe had put his body in 
the lake. Who, then, knew about Galilee and could 
associate it with a flaming torch? No one else in all 
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the world but Lucas himself ! Yet Ethel and that Lou- 
trelle and Bennet had found out. How? From him? 

** By telepathy," Lucas murmured to himself. " By 
transference of thought." So he sought to explain 
away the incident as Bennet had tried to do. But the 
explanation brought neither conviction nor reassur- 
ance. Suppose he persuaded himself that it could not 
have been the ghpst of James Quinlan who had in- 
formed upon him; suppose he was certain that they 
had obtained this knowledge from himself? 

By God, if they drew " Galilee " and the torch from 
him, what else could they draw? And if they ob- 
tained it not from him, but from the dead, how much 
more would the dead tell? 

Lucas swung from his window to the pile of books 
which he had purchased the day before, and he struck 
them with his fist, dashing them over the floor; but 
that blow of anger, and contempt could not undo their 
effect upon him. For during these last days he had 
continued to read; and the more his study maddened 
him and undermined his confidence in himself, the more 
he had read. Men — sensible men, whom Lucas knew 
and whom he knew — believed, in these degenerate 
days, that the dead could return and disclose secrets. 

That, if verifiable, was decidedly a staggerer for 
Lucas who had acted, at certain crises of his life, upon 
the simple and effective formula that dead men tell no 
tales. " Galilee and a flaming torch ! " Lucas winced 
and swung back to his window. So old J. Q., though 
dead, had told? How could Lucas shut up a ghost? 

Suddenly his shoulders hunched up, and he spun 
about with fists clenched and menacing. He had had 
an insane fancy that J. Q., holding a flaming torch, was 
in the room behind him. Of course, nothing was there. 
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And the absence of any materiality almost disap- 
pointed Lucas; it left him too helpless. 

He shut down the window, as it had become very cold 
in the room ; but he paced about in the dark, thinking; 
and his shrewd, selfish, cruel mind attacked his problem 
of silencing that ghost by assault upon the ^physical 
elements with whose laws Lucas was completely fa- 
miliar. He succeeded in entirely shutting out, from 
his thoughts, the effect of " Galilee " upon himself 
while he considered the relations of Ethel and Barney 
Loutrelle. An idea, half formed, seized him; and he 
stood stark. It progressed in his mind; and he 
laughed. In a reaction, it revolted himself; he dis- 
carded it ; but it came back to him, more convincingly, 
more complete, and it promised him triumph. So 
again he laughed and clung to it; in the dark alone, 
he planned and schemed and chuckled to himself; and 
undressed there in the dark, so as not to see his own 
face, while he perfected and determined upon what he 
had to do. 

It was after nine the next morning before Ethel 
awoke; and then it was so delightful to lie in bed, 
dreaming over the hours of the evening, that she made 
no stir, and it was ten when Mrs. Wain at last be- 
came convinced that her guest was awake and knocked 
gently at the door. 

She sent in a maid with a breakfast tray, and upon 
it was a box from a florist which Ethel instantly opened 
to discover within orchids amid fern; and with them 
a note: 

How can I trust my memories this morning? I 
would bring these; I would have waited from daylight 
at your door; may I come early this afternoon? I 
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will try at three ; and if you do not want me then, only 
tell me when you may. 

Barney. 

On the other side he had written, " I liked these be- 
cause they reminded me of the moccasin flower of the 
north. Do you know it, blossoming in the spring in 
the marshes? " 

" I know it," Ethel said aloud to herself in answer, 
holding the soft petals against her cheek; she thought 
she had never known the joy of flowers before; and 
yet, with dismay, she could not help counting their 
cost to her lover. She wished he had noted where he 
was staying ; but he had not ; she thought of him, spar- 
ing expenditure for himself, having breakfast at some 
cheap lunch counter. She wished she could send for 
him at once to share with her the food upon her tray. 

When she arose, it was hard to lay aside the dress 
she had worn in the evening when she was in his arms. 
At moments she flushed and then was bold and un- 
ashamed to acknowledge how physically she desired 
him ; she thought of his coloring and the texture of his 
cheek and hands; the feel of his arms; the contours of 
his body; and his impulsive strength; and she knew, 
much as she longed even for sound of his voice over 
the telephone or for sight of him in the street, she 
could never be satisfied to be with him again and have 
less than last night. 

" I love you ! " she whispered. 

The knowledge that the front doorbell had rung and 
that some one was being admitted, set her to quivering 
so that she was powerless, for a moment, to fasten 
hooks and eyes ; when a maid knocked at her door, she 
answered joyously. " Some one for me? " 
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"Yes, Miss Carew. Mr. CuUen." 

"Mr. Cullen? Oh! Oh! Which Mr. Cullen; you 
mean Mr. Bennet Cullen? " 

" No, Miss Carew. Mr. Lucas Cullen, your grand- 
father.*' 

Ethel shrank in the sudden constriction of dread 
that something had happened to Barney. In so far 
as it was based upon reason, it came from knowledge 
that, after her grandfather had disowned her at St. 
Florentin, he would never have sought her again ex- 
cept in triumph over her; and particularly when she 
was in the house of her who had been, in her life, his 
most bitter eneftiy. i 

Ethel had not known of his visiting this house before ; 
and when she went out into the hall and encountered 
Mrs. Wain, she found the housekeeper agitated evi- 
dently by the same extraordinary circumstance. 

" It is Mr. Lucas Cullen, Senior,'* Mrs. Wain re- 
peated. 

Ethel hastened down and found her grandfather, 
with his overcoat on and holding his hat in his gloved 
hand, standing in the center of the drawing-room and 
gazing critically about. Whatever his purpose was 
in seeking Ethel, it did not serve to keep his thoughts 
from his nephew's wife. 

" Hideous place," he passed his judgment of Agnes's 
taste in decoration before deigning attention to his 
granddaughter. " Well ! " he noticed her directly. 
"Well! Sit down!" 

Ethel did not obey but continued to stand, asking 
him in turn to seat himself. If she had expected any 
marked change in him since her last combat with him 
at St. Florentin, she was disappointed; even his at- 
tire was the same, as he made not the slightest con- 
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cession to city ideas. He was closely shaven, as he 
always was in the morning; his brows shaggy, his 
eyts clear and steady. He scrutinized her keenly and 
suddenly asked, "Who's listening about?" 

" No one, I think," Ethel said. 

" Make sure of it," he commanded ; and Ethel com- 
plied. She no longer feared that Barney had suffered 
any ** accident." Her grandfather's errand menaced 
her, she knew, but in some different manner from her 
first apprehension. He had succeeded in making her 
anxious to hear; and, aware of this, he delayed. 

"They've made you comfortable here, have they?" 

** Very comfortable, grandfather." 

** H'm ! Of course you've gone your own way ; no 
one to interfere with you, eh?'* 

"No one," Ethel replied. 

** You little fool ! " he accused her commiseratingly. 
** Can't you feel even when your own flesh and blood 
tries to protect you? " 

" From what, grandfather? " 

** Had it ever occurred to you that the reason your 
father never came to my house was that he couldn't? " 

" No," Ethel said. 

" Think over it a minute," 

"Why?" 

" Why wouldn't I have him there? He couldn't tell 
you, I wouldn't. I thought I'd never have to: but 
you've forced me. This fellow you call Loutrelle. I 
told you to bring him to see me, didn't I? The first 
moment I heard you were with him, I said to you, 
* Tell him to come to see me ! ' But you were both so 
smart; you wanted to do everything yourself. He 
didn't come." 

" He came the next morning, grandfather," 
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"Eh? You expected me to talk to him then, the 
way you were carrying on? But I separated you, 
didn't I? I sent you away. That seemed enough 
that morning." 

"For what?'^ Ethel asked nervously. 

** But of course he had to follow you down. Now 
I've got to talk to you. You believe that your father 
— so Bennet's been telling me — got in touch with this 
fellow called Loutrelle after your father died? That 
started your interest in him?" 

« Yes." 

" Why do you suppose your father did that? Why 
did he pick him, I mean? " 

"Why — why, grandfather; he was going to meet 
me. Father knew that, some way — " 

" Tomfoolery ! Look here, your father was killed, 
and after he was' dead — so you think — he tried to 
talk to this Loutrelle. Now I'm not saying I believe 
that: I'm taking just what you think. I'm not here 
to tell you anything this morning on my wotd, after 
what you've said to me. So let's just take your own 
information; your father's spirit, the first thing after 
he was dead, goes about looking for a fellow named 
Barney Loutrelle. Now spirits — all I've heard 
of — usually go first for those closest to 'em,' don't 
they?" 

"Why, usually, grandfather." 

" Well, what makes you think this is an exception? " 

Ethel shrank back, comprehending less his words 
than the ugliness of his inflection. 

" What do you mean? " she demanded. 

" He must have had a father, didn't he ? This 
fellow you call Loutrelle? " 

Ethel stared without answering. 
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" Well, who more natural for a father to seek than 
his son? " 

" My father ! " Ethel said. " You're talking about 
my father? " 

" Before he was your father. I knew him ! He was 
about St. Florentin quite a little in the old days — 
quite a little! You may remember I would not have 
him marry my daughter. So they ran off. I' knew — 
there was a girl to go to Resurrection Rock." 

Ethel flung herself at him and with her little fists 
clenched tight she pummeled him on the chest. " You 
lie — you lie — you lie! My father! You lie — you 
lie — " , 

Mercifully at that moment, the shock of it stunned 
her from thinking beyond the reference directed to her 
father; she could not realize what it meant between 
herself and Barney and what was the purpose of her 
graudfather in telling this to her. Besides, she re- 
fused all truth to it. Her grandfather, always the 
enemy of her dead father, was slandering him now ; that 
was all she could think, *' Oh, you lie — you lie." 

He caught her fists and held her brutally before him. 
He saw that he had not at all convinced her; but he 
had not expected to simply by this statement of the 
false before combining it with what was true. He was 
too old and shrewd in experience to fail to know how 
a truth told may carry with it a lie. 

" Who was his father then ? " he demanded of his 
granddaughter, half shaking her. "Do you know? 
Then tell me! I don't knoWy of course; paternity's 
not like maternity; but his mother — Do you know 
who she was? Agnes here!" Suddenly he dropped 
Ethel and gestured horridly with both hands. " Your 
father and jour f ^tl^^r's friex^^ — « K^^A^ 
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" Oh ! Oh ! God ! " Ethel cried. 

Her grandfather said not another word; he stood 
for only a moment more, looking at her; then, satis- 
fied, he pulled on his hat and stalked to the door. He 
had not known whether Ethel had learned enough to 
have already come to believe that Agnes had been the 
mother of Barney Loutrelle ; and the success of Lucas's 
scheme swung on that. But he saw that he had told 
her something which she was sure was true; and so, 
though she might deny and refuse his statement about 
her father, yet he had planted in her a doubt — a 
question, unresolvable — and this, for^his purposes, 
was as useful as credence. 

He let himself out and walked down to his son's 
town car which had waited. 

In the whirl of her emotions, she was endeavoring 
to fasten thought upon Barney only as cousin Agnes's 
son; but against her will, and revolting her, thoughts 
of her father would come in. A score of circumstances 
marshalled in her mind to deny her grandfather's word ; 
and then a score more crowded to lend it a color of 
credulity. Agnes's son! Yes; that was well; she felt 
no recoil at that; but at the idea of her father and 
Agnes — A lie — Yet why had her father sought 
Barney? — Who? — Oh, she could not believe it; yet 
she could not know. And if it were true? 

Oh, last night he had taken her as a lover, Agnes's 
son and — her father's? She was here in Agnes's 
house — Agnes who might have been — might have 
been — 

Only a few short moments ago, she had been longing 

for Barney, her heart leaping at every sound which 

might announce him ; she had desired his voice, sight of 

him, the pressure oi \v\s Yvps, V\^ Oftfe^ ^^tvdl against 
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hers, his arms about her, their bodies quivering to- 
gether. Now the recollection sickened her; she could 
never see him again until she could know. And if 
this were not true, would she ever know? And if it 
were true? 

She gazed about at the room to which, a minute 
ago, her grandfather had motioned with horror; and 
she shuddered. She could not stay here. Her father 
and cousin Agnes — a lie — yet — yet — 

She heard some one coming and, starting up, she saw 
cousin Agnes's housekeeper. Mrs. Wain, usually so 
calm, so completely in control of herself, advanced un- 
der a nervous tension which visibly shook her slight 
body. Her face was gray; her hands were gray and 
quavering; with her first words she confessed that she 
had posted herself somewhere within hearing of Lucas 
Cullen's voice. 

" What was he saying to you of Mrs. Oliver Cullen ? " 
she besought, her hands trembling on Ethel's shoulder. 
"What was he telling to you? Oh, you must tell me; 
he said Mrs. Cullen — '' 

" Nothing about her now ! " Ethel cried. " I mean, 
he was talking about her long ago. But — but," sud- 
denly she collapsed in the housekeeper's arms. " I'm 
going away; home to Wyoming, Mrs. Wain. You 
must help me off. And if Mr. Loutrelle calls for me 
or telephones, I can not speak to him! I can't see 
him ! Perhaps — perhaps I can write. But I'm go- 
ing home; no; don't tell him that. He'd try to fol- 
low. I must go away from him; from every one. I 
must never see him again ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO THE BOCK 

EARLY that afternoon, Lucas's dependable op- 
erative reported that he had followed Ethel 
Carew from the house on Scott Street to the 
Union Station where she purchased a ticket and 
boarded a Chicago, Burlington and Quincy train for 
Sheridan, Wyoming. She had been unattended and 
plainly under the stress of strong emotion. Lucas 
sent the man back to Scott Street to wait for Barney 
Loutrelle. Accordingly, the man later reported that 
a few minutes before three, Loutrelle walked past the 
Oliver CuUen house, lodking up at the windows ; almost 
exactly at three, he presented himself at the door and 
was admitted by a servant. Four minutes later, Lou- 
trelle came out, evidently so astonished at what he 
had learned in the house that he seemed completely at 
a loss. He set ofF, walking so rapidly that the opera- 
tive had great difficulty in following him ; but his choice 
of direction seemed to be haphazard. He halted in 
a quiet spot and took from his pocket a note which 
he read and reread; at last he went to a boarding 
house on Superior Street, where he had a room. 

The operative, forsaking the field of direct observa- 
tion for an excursion into deduction, ventured that 
Loutrelle's agitation was due to the note which ex- 
plained Miss Carew's sudden departure. 

'* I wouldn't be a mite swr^Tised," Lucas said com- 
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fortably to himself, when he read over this report. 
He bit off a fresh cigar and, licking it unlit between 
his lips, he went to the window where he had stood in 
fear the night before, looking up the lake and thinking 
of " Galilee." 

It was plain that his scheme had resulted well; ac- 
cordingly he complimented his operative and instructed 
him to cease giving attention to Scott Street but for 
the present to keep an eye out for Loutrelle ; and when 
the attorney Dougherty telephoned that morning for 
funds to pay the fine of Merrill Kincheloe — alias John 
Smith — Lucas sent the money. 

" But I'd like to know what my granddaughter said 
to that — '' Lucas mused, unnamably, to himself when 
his mind dwelt on the main matter in hand. 

What Ethel had told Barney was brief and simple in 
its final statement, though it was the result of two 
hours' struggle with pen and paper, during which she 
wrote and destroyed many more elaborate attempts 
at explanation and farewell. 

Dear Barney: 

I have found that I must leave at once for my home. 
I must ask you to trust me and to believe that in going, 
I am acting not upon impulse but after the most serious 
thought I have ever given to any action. Some time 
later, I shall know how to explain what must seem 
madness to you. Now I can not. And you will not 
make what I have to do harder by following me, will 

you? 

Where you are and how you are and what you are 
doing remain with me the most important things in 
my life; so you must let me know all about yourself. 
My address will be Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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Amazing and stupefying as was this sudden change, 
yet it never seemed madness to Barney, nor was it for 
even a moment inexplicable. It was what he was to 
expect, he said to himself. ** She thought me over, 
when she realized what she had done; and of course, 
she couldn't have me.'* 

After his hours of walking the streets, he threw 
himself across his bed in his room and tried to 
think. 

He seemed to be a little boy again, in ragged shirt 
and trousers, sitting beside Azen Mabo on the seat 
of the rude, Indian-made wagon, driving into Charle- 
voix with bark canoes and reed baskets to sell; and 
Ethel seemed to him one of the^ little girls, fair and 
gay in light summer dresses, who gazed at him cu- 
riously for a moment and then looked away and forgot 
him. His Indian upbringing of those early years had 
fastened upon him a fatalism by which he was apt to 
interpret events as the result of omens; and to-day he 
took that memory as a portent of his life. *' Of course 
I should have known," he repeated. " They looked, 
and looked away." 

As he lay there, memories also crowded back to him 
of the good Franciscan fathers who talked to him 
about himself when he was a boy. The holy Fathers, 
he knew, themselves did not marry; and this was be- 
cause marriage was of the flesh; and it seemed that 
children were born " in sin " ; and Barney discovered 
that he himself was considered to have been born in 
particularly odious sin. Undoubtedly his mother had 
suffered for it, though the good Saviour, who himself 
had been merciful to the Magdalene, may have for- 
given her ; undoubtedly his father either had suffered or 
was sure to pay penance; awd^ also^ Barney_ himself 
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must Suffer to escape the kagige kotagitomn — ^he 
damnation forever. 

There was much about this which the boy of course 
could not understand, but of that which he compre- 
hended so much seemed unfair that, as soon as he could 
tead the Enamiad Gegikimind, he searched the Scrip- 
tures for hope for himself. Yet it was sternness and 
austerity which the good fathers enjoined, — which they 
were obliged to enjoin particularly in those matters of 
morality with which the seventh commandment is con- 
cerned. 9o, although Barney left Azen Mabo's house 
early in his adolescence, yet he carried with him the 
effect of the Indian dreads and superstitions. When 
he thought of his mother as dead, he trembled at the 
fear of her having died perhaps without full 
kotagiidisowin, — penance for sin^ confessed; and re- 
proach for his parent's evident sin was kept alive in 
Barney's soul. Many a time, when lonely and brood- 
ing, the little boy considered preparing for Holy Or- 
ders and subjecting himself to the disciplines and se- 
verities of the Franciscans; and^ in certain moods of 
self-examination, this thought clung to him up to the 
year when the war called him. 

When he had come through the war morally clean — 
for in spite of the women in France and England who 
gladly gave themselves to such as he, Barney came 
through clean -^ he had imagined himself as perhaps 
absolved at last from effects of that sin in which he 
had been bom; and his meeting with Ethel had ap- 
peared to him as evidence of his absolution. Their 
encounter seemed arranged, not by themselves, but by 
douls in Heaven ; at once, when he told her about him- 
self, she had disregarded all thought of damnation of 
him ; And he bad loved,— loved v?\ttv swAv ^^^«v<>X!t. %.% 
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he had never suspected himself of capacity to possess; 
and she had loved in return. And now? 

He sat up and pulled himself together. What had 
happened, he said to himself, had proved simply an- 
other trial ordained for his confusion. He had dared 
to love, to loose the fleshly desires of missawenimowen 
which had destroyed his mother. Now he must con- 
tinue to love; and know no love. 

He reread his lover's letter. She had no need to ask 
him not to follow her. He was sure that he understood 
too well her reasons for flight ; and he blamed her not at 
all. The wonder was, not that i^e had now fled from 
him, but that she had submitted herself to so much 
for him, — to hostility of all her own people when she 
had stood alone with him against them. It had be- 
come too much for her. 

He closed his eyes, thinking of her, kind and sweet 
and gentle to him always; he thought of how she had 
given herself to his arms, how he had held her and 
kissed her, and she had clung to him; and something 
of the mystic and the magic of his Indian rearing 
recaptured him; and he thought of Ethel, though sent 
by souls — manitos — to try him, yet of herself binishi, 
having loved him — and of herself loving him yet, per- 
haps? — though the superior spirits again had drawn 
her away. 

Then, sitting up and banishing such fancies, he 
thought of her grandfather and Kincheloe and James 
Quinlan, who was dead, and of the other CuUens. 
WhiEit should he do about them? And about the house 
on the Rock? Well, nothing just now. He formed no 
real decisioh; he merely found himself disinclined to 
press further at once. He had been proceeding so 
(completely in paTtnex^Vivp ^itl^ Ethel that her with- 
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drawal forced him to take time for readjustment of his 
present rights and duties and responsibilities. More- 
over, was it not possible that she might return to 
him as suddenly and as unaccountably as she had de-' 
parted? 

Accordingly for the next few days Lucas's opera- 
tive, who was keeping an eye on Barney, reported noth- 
ing more threatening to Lucas than the fact that Lou- 
trelle called at some time every day at the Scott Street 
house and inquired for Ethel Carew. This apparent 
paralysis of hostile action proved so reassuring to 
Lucas that gradually his and his operative's vigilance 
relaxed; and Barney happened to be unobserved upon 
the particular occasion when, upon presenting himself 
at the Scott Street house, he was invited in, as Mrs. 
Wain wished to speak to him. 

Barney entered the drawing-room and waited, palpi- 
tantly, certain that at last he was to receive some 
word from Ethel. When the housekeeper entered, she 
carried no envelope; but her agitation was so great 
that Barney demanded in alarm : " What has hap- 
pened to Mi6s Carew? " 

'*' Nothing — nothing I know of, sir," Mrs. Wain 
assured, succeeding in better controlling herself. ** It 
is something quite different, sir. Will you sit down, 
please? " 

Barney complied, aware that until he was seated the 
gray, little housekeeper would not sit down; and she 
was so unsteady that she was grasping a chair-back 
for support. 

" I speak to you, sir," she said breathlessly, after 
she had sunk into the seat, " upon my own responsi- 
bility, sir, entirely. I have no right to speak, sir; no 
authority. So I must ask you, before I sa^ ^.w^^wKt 
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word, to give me your word as a gentleman that you 
will make no use of what I shall tell — unless I allow 
you." 

Barney felt his pulses pounding again; Mrs. Wain 
knew nothing more of Ethel ; but evidently some other 
event mightily affected her and would affect him. 
^^ What is it? " he demanded. 

" Your word, sir, or I can do nothing. I can not 
take you to her. You may never see her — alive ! " 

"Her?" said Barney, rising. "See whom? Who 
are you talking about? " 

" I cannot tell you that, Mr. — Mr. — " she stam- 
mered ; yet Barney knew that she had not forgotten his 
name. Rather he understood that now, for some rea- 
son, she would not address him, as previously she had, 
by that name which long ago he had given himself. 
" For I do not know what is to happen, sir ! If she 
dies ^ — " 

" Not Ethel Carew ! " He did not think that ; yet 
he had to wholly dismiss it from his mind. 

" No ! She — if she dies, then of course I will tell 
you everything — I mean, sir, the little that I know. 
But if she does not die, you must know nothing of 
what you see this day. She would never forgive me, 
you see ; she trusted me and — " the housekeeper broke 
off in dismay. 

Barney seemed stifled and cramped as he stood there 
staring down at Mrs. Wain. Flashes of blood al- 
ternated with paleness in her thin cheeks and on her 
forehead, and her trembling and her frightened eyes 
appealed to him piteously. He was not conscious of 
purpose other than reaction to the stifling sensation 
of inaction when he moved away and into the next 
room where was the picture of Mrs. Oliver Cullen before 
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which he halted and stared. The housekeeper did not 
follow him but turned around in her chair and watched 
him. 

"Why did you go there?" she whispered when he 
returned. 

" Go where? " he asked. 

" Never mind, sir. Hush ! " 

"Why?" 

" The servants, sir." 

Barney silently observed the housekeeper and knew 
that, in her present agitation, she would trust herself 
to say nothing more. " What do you want me to do? " 
he asked. 

" You give me the promise I asked, sir? " 

" Yes." 

" I'm watched, I know, sir," Mrs. Wain said. " By 
some one of the CuUens. Are you watched too ? " 

" Yes," said Barney. 

*' But I know how to avoid it, when I wish. Do 
you?" 

It's not impossible," Barney replied. 
Then you will meet me, sir — - when you're sure 
you're alone? " » 

" Where? " 

" At the corner of Tenth and Wabash. You know 
where that is? " 

"I'll find it. When?" 

" As soon as I can be there, sir." 

Barney went immediately downtown and, entering 
Field's, he waited before an elevator until it was so 
filled that the attendant would admit only one other 
person; he went in, ascended a few floors, crossed to 
the far end of the building, descended and took a street 
car to Tenth and Wabash. He Vvad lo ^^\V wi Hiw^ 
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corner only a few minutes before Mrs. Wain drove 
up in a taxi and invited him in. 

** St Luke's Hospital," she said to the driver; and 
when the door was closed, she vouchsafed to Barney, 
" She's had another operation ; it was performed the 
day before yesterday. She rallied at first but sank 
later." 

Still the housekeeper gave no intimation of who 
" she " was ; and Barney was aware that direct inquiry 
would be as vain as it proved at the house. 

" I will know her? " he asked. 

" No. But whatever you think, you must control 
yourself, you understand; in her presence, you must 
control yourself absolutely." 

Barney observed that the doorman at the hospital 
knew Mrs. Wain, and she was passed to the elevator 
without question, and he, being with her, went unchal- 
lenged. They proceeded to a floor where were many 
private wards, and a nurse admitted them to a large 
room with a single bed in which lay a woman apparently 
asleep. 

Barney did not know her; when the nurse, who had 
been beside the bed, moved away, and Mrs. Wain held 
back and Barney advanced alone, he was not conscious 
of ever having seen the woman who lay on her side 
with her profile plain against the pillow. Yet a flut- 
tering of awe — of more than awe — came over him 
as he halted silently beside the bed. 

Not because of the evidence of the imminence of 
Death ; Barney was far too familiar with the hoverings 
of Death to have that fact alone so tremendously 
aff^ect him. This emotion which possessed him was 
amazingly more tumultuous than any like passion of 
his life. He had ielt most dfec^Vj Vk^iox^ ^Wn^ in. the 
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second battle of Ypres, his battalion had been in sup- 
port when the Germans made the first gas attack and 
his comrades and he had moved forward to hold the 
line; his closest friend had been badly gassed while 
Barney himself by some luck had almost escaped harm ; 
and Barney had lain, unable to do anything to 
help, while the one he loved most in the world was 
dying. 

Why was this moment beside the bed of a strange 
woman so like that ; why, indeed, did it tear at him more 
mercilessly even than had that? 

Not alone because he saw upon her the terrible 
testimony of agony. Her face, as she lay turned to- 
ward him, was beautiful, though illness and intense 
suffering she had surely endured. Her skin was clear 
and lovely even in its deathly pallor ; her hair — black 
and abundant — had clung to its luster as had her 
dark brows and the lashes which lay on her cheek. The 
ordeal of pain, which had worn the flesh from her 
cheek bones, had been powerless to destroy the beauty 
of her forehead, of the line of her nose and the resolute- 
ness of her chin. Her lips were very thin; yet a tint 
of blood lay in th^m ; they told most pitilessly how she 
must have suffered and how she had refused to capitu- 
late to pain or to the threat of death. She had fallen 
into this stupor of sleep — Barney thought — awaref' 
that the doctors had given her up ; but, with her whole 
being, she was determined to live. Even now the in- 
domitable soul of her — that essence of her spirit which 
persisted though consciousness long was gone — was 
keeping up the fight, Barney felt. And he wanted 
her to win ; oh, how he wanted her to win ! 

It seemed to him he had never wished so for an- 
other's life; and why.'* Because, foT \iv^ fe^V HIycbr.^ 
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he was beside some one who belonged to him by blood? 
Because she was his — mother? 

At first, after this thought overwhelmed him, he 
started back a little. He feared lest an obsession con- 
trolled his reason. All his life he had been dreaming 
of his mother; this woman, except that she evidently 
was the age that his mother must now be, was not 
either particularly like or unlike the mothers of his 
dreams. His mother! 

He looked down, then gazed again at her face. She 
was like him! Yes; not he alone observed the likeness 
of profile to his own ; the nurse also noticed the resem- 
blance. When Barney had suddenly started back, the 
nurse had crept quickly forward, apprehensive of some 
change in her patient's condition. When she saw none, 
she looked up questioningly at Barney, and when he 
shook his head to signify that he had seen nothing more 
alarming, still the nurse gazed at him intently, and 
when she turned away it was to scrutinize the face of 
the sleeping woman with new understanding. 

" My mother ! " Barney's lips formed to himself. 
« Mother ! " 

Yet now he had to know beyond speculation. He 
saw that Mrs. Wain was just within the door; so he 
dropped back to her and turned to her in an appeal 
which she could not refuse. " She is my mother? " 

" Your mother, sir," the housekeeper said. ** If she 
calls you in her sleep, sir — or awake, if she says Dick, 
she means you, sir. Dick — you understand?" 

" I understand," Barney whispered. " You mean 
she has been asking for me? " 

" When she did not know it, she asked for you. 
* Dick, my baby ; my boy — Dick,' she said this mom- 
ing. That was wh^ 1 biouglvt you," 
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Barney's eyes dimmed. ^VHow long has she been 
here?*' 

" Almost three weeks/' 

*^But not like this?" 

" No, sir; this is the result of the operation of yes- 
terday." 

" How long has she been ill? " 

** Since the injury, sir, when the ship was torpedoed." 

"What ship?" 

" The ship that she was going back to France on, 
sir, last September to find you. The Gallantic." 

"To find me?" Barney repeated dazedly. He had 
heard of the Gallantic, he knew, in some connection 
with himself or with Ethel Carew or with the Cullens, 
recently ; but in the whirl of his passions, the name bore 
no near significance. 

" Yes, sir. You see, Mr. Dick^ she'd just got track 
of you at last. All your life, for twenty-three years, 
she'd been searching for you ; and then — " Mrs. Wain 
stopped. 

" Did she know last week — before the operation — 
where I was ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir." 

" Why — why didn't she send — " he began, but he 
did not finish; he could not challenge his mother now. 
He had found her; so he went close once more beside 
her. He did not even look again at Mrs. Wain nor 
was he conscious longer of the presence of the nurse. 
He thought of himself as alone with his mother; in- 
deed, after a few moments he was alone, for Mrs. Wain 
and the nurse withdrew. But they had passed far 
from Barney's perceptions. 

Standing again beside his mother, he seemed to see 
her, not only^s she was now, but as s\ve\vadi\k^^w^\NK^ 
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she had given him life. Of her, he knew from ordinary 
sources of information that, twenty-three years ago, 
she had left him with a nomad Chippewa fisherman 
called Noah Jo and left with him a ring; since then, 
she had been searching for him, during all his life; 
a few months ago, when he was still in France, she had 
** got track '' of him and was on her way to find him 
when her ship was torpedoed and she was injured. 
With this knowledge gained years ago from Azen Mabo 
and just now from Mrs. Wain, there blended in Bar- 
ney's soul the story of his mother and himself told by 
the medium. He had never questioned that; still less 
did he care to question it now. It let him see his 
mother very clearly when she was a girl, — a beautiful, 
brave, forsaken girl, big with her baby about to be 
bom, stumbling to the edge of the water on the shore 
of Huron near St. Florentin. The trees above her 
were bare, Barney knew; the ground was cold and wet 
with the melting snows; for it was April, — the moon 
of the breaking snowshoes; and there she was, heavy 
with the burden beneath her coat — lonely, very weak 

— stumbling and afraid. " She looked upon the water 
and seemed to think to cast herself in." 

No, she did not think of that, Barney now was sure; 
or if she did, it was only in a flash of weakness. This 
woman, his mother, could never have been really weak; 
she could never have long thought about giving up. 
The Indian appeared in the canoe and took her in and 
ferried her across the narrow channel — ajawaodjigad^ 

— to the lonely rock where was his hut. There, alone 
with the Indian woman, she had given birth to her 
baby, — to him, Barney. She had called him " Dick." 

That was the name given in that letter from Huston 
which had sent him first to Resurrection Rock; now 
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Mrs. Wain had said it too. When his mother did 
not know she was speaking, she had asked for him by 
the name of ''Dick, her baby; her boy — Dick!" 
There on the rock, he had been her baby ; her lips — 
those pale lips set firm even in her stupor and which 
told that she still fought for life — had been soft and 
young and warm then and kissed him; her hands had 
held him; her breasts had given him suck. Then she 
had fallen sick again, and in the autumn, in the moon 
of the gathering of the wild rice, she had had to go 
away ; but she said she would come back. 

For some reason — most probably because that sick- 
ness had endured and become more desperate than she 
had expected — she had been unable to keep her word. 
But she had tried to come back to him, Barney was 
very sure. Undoubtedly she had come back to the 
Rock as soon as she was able; but Noah Jo had de- 
parted then, taking her baby ; he was lost. 

So his mother had set herself to this lifelong task 
of finding him ; for twenty-three years she had searched ; 
she had set the watch upon the Rock; she had built 
the house there; she had gone about herself. Sud- 
denly Barney started again with hot thrills of joy 
coursing his veins. He knew his mother now ; that is, 
he knew that once, at least, he had spoken to her and 
she to him ; his hand had been in hers when she was 
strong and warm. He had never forgotten that ! She 
was that woman of whom he had told Ethel, — the 
woman who had come to the camp of the Canadians in 
rest billets near Amiens and had gone about speaking 
a few words with every man. That was she, his 
mother; and now Barney knew what she had been do- 
ing. She had been searching, then, searching through 
the arjnies for him, ^he had actually found hiav\ bw*^ 
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she had not known it then. No more had he. His 
mother had spoKen with him and touched him ; and he 
had spoken with' her and taken her hand in his; and 
neither, then, had known ! 

But somehow, later, she had found out. For she 
had been on her way to him in France again when 
her ship had been torpedoed and she was hurt. On 
the Gallantic^ that was. EthePs cousin, Agnes, Mrs. 
Oliver Cullen, had been on the Gallantic. But she had 
been lost. Drowned? No; that was disputed; lost, 
only; fate yet unknown. 

Now Barney controlled himself to try to think 
clearly. Mrs. Oliver Cullen was dead; at least every 
one supposed her dead ; yet it was her portrait which, 
Barney had said, was also the portrait of the woman 
of the camp at Amiens. How could that be? For 
that was his mother ; and she, though very ill, was alive. 
How could his mother — the girl who had left him 
with Noah Jo — have become Mrs. Oliver Cullen? 
Why, if she had not died on the Gallantic five months 
ago, did not the Cullens know it? Why had he not 
known it before? 

Yet it was plain that this, his mother, also was Mrs. 
Oliver Cullen. How else was Mrs. Wain involved; 
how else had it been Mrs. Oliver Cullen's housekeeper 
who had brought him here? Oh, yes; the identity was 
perfectly plain now. The house on Scott Street, where 
he had been, w^s his mother's ; Mrs. Oliver Cullen had 
obtained that group photograph of officers because he 
was in it ; his mother was the woman whom Ethel Carew 
arid all this city, it seemed — except Lucas Cullen and 
his sons — had admired and loved as Mrs. Cullen. 

Barney stood still gazing at her till he found him" 
«elf going all weak within for Ipve and pride in her 
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his mother who had searched for him all his life. He 
dared not even touch her as she lay there in stupor, 
battling with death; but he sank to his knees beside 
her. 

** Mother, I said," he whispered, ** I said before ever 
I knew who you were that I never saw a finer face. 
That was when I saw you only in the portrait. I 
never forgot that night you came to the camp ; Mother ! 
But you were not even then as fine as now. You could 
do no wrong; you never did wrong I I always knew 
it ; my mother ! ^* 

In his ecstasy, triumph came to him, — triumph over 
all those who, throughout his life, had pitied him for 
his birth, condemning his mother without knowledge. 
Always, even when a little boy, Barney had absolved 
her from sin; as yet he understood no more; indeed, 
all that he had learned hfl,d made the manner of his birth 
more perplexing to him ; but now he knew in his heart 
that as he had always had faith, his mother had done 
no wrong. 

Some one was opening the door, and Barney gently 
arose ; but for a moment more, he bent over his mother. 
So softly as not possibly to stir her, he brought his 
lips to her hair; then, turning, he confronted a doctor 
and the nurse. Something was to be done ; and Barney 
withdrew to a vacant room where alone he awaited the 
result. 

Part of the time he prayed for life for his mother, 
now praying mutely, as in war he had learned to pray, 
communing with the great, impersonal Imbuement of 
Life and Good to give his mother strength and to 
restore her; and then he prayed like a little boy, in 
the frightened, imploring petition to the jealous I am 
the Lord, Thy God, — to the Kije-Mamto oi Vv\& dcSAr 
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hood and of Azen Mabo and the Franciscan Fathers. 
At other moments, he stood listening to the steps in 
the hallway which might be some one from his mother's 
room. 

At last a surgeon came and told him that *' the pa- 
tient " had gained a little ; her pulse and respiration 
were more favorable. There would probably be "no 
further change ^' within twenty-four hours. Neverthe- 
less Barney waited, until late in the evening; there was 
no further change except that his mother was sleeping 
more normally ; then he went out. 
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CHAPTER XlX 

Lucas walks by the lakb 

HE had intended, earlier in the day, to seek Mrs. 
Wain again as soon as possible and beg her 
for more information of his mother; but he 
realized, later, that now that he knew his mother was 
Mrs. Oliver CuUen, a great deal of news about her 
awaited him without asking any one^s indulgence. So 
Barney went from the hospital to the public library 
where he obtained the newspaper files for September 
which reported the loss of the Gallantic with Mrs. 
Oliver CuUen, and which detailed, in long columns, the 
many interests and activities of her vigorous life. 

There were several pictures of her which Barney 
had not previously seen, reproductions of photographs 
taken at important social and civic ceremonies. The 
biographical sketch began with the year when she came 
to Chicago " from nowhere '* and obtained her first 
position in the office on Wabash Avenue ; it related how 
she went to the CuUen offices and was dismissed; how 
Oliver Cullen had fallen in love with her and married 
her ; it mentioned discreetly the fact of the Cullen fam- 
ily estrangement, the struggle for the possession 
of power; the swift and spectacular rise of the Oliver 
Cullen fortunes following his marriage ; the assumption 
of the control of the family by his wife ; her war work 
and then the circumstances of her sudden " death." 

There was some mention of her in the news^aij^x^ l^x 
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many days following the first report of the GaUantic 
disaster j| particularly when Oliver's death caused the 
publishing of his obituary and extensive review of his 
wife's activities; and during the following days, the 
papers had given a good deal of space to the remark- 
able situation brought about by Oliver's death and the 
lack of legal proof of the prior death of his wife. If, 
by any chance, she had happened to survive the wreck 
and could have been proved to be living five days later 

— even though afterwards she expired — obviously all 
the Oliver CuUen properties belonged to her heirs. 
And who were they? No one knew. There was a list 
of 'Hhe most important properties" in a separate 
column, and Barney whistled to himself when he read 
it over and saw the totals, in millions, of their esti- 
mated present value. What a stake, he thought, even 
for a rich man like Lucas CuUen to fight for ! What a 
stake for unknown " heirs " to claim. But it belonged, 
of course, to that woman who lay, barely breathing, 
in the hospital bed. His mother ! This property then, 
if she had died, would have been — his? 

He had to put down the newspaper file for a moment 
and walk to the dark window and stare out at the city 
street to get better possession of his emotions. How 
much of that, which had seemed hopelessly confused 
before, was beginning to become plain. Lucas CuUen 

— Barney thought — had believed his mother dead; 
but he had known that he, who called himself Barney 
Loutrelle, was her son. Some one else had known that 

— James Quinlan — who had gone to meet him at Res- 
urrection Rock. Old Lucas knew that, too. Now if 
he, Barney, could not find out that he was Agnes Cul- 
len's son, he would give no trouble to Lucas ; so the old 
man tried, first, to draw hiia away; failing that, old 
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Lucas had Kincheloe silence James Quinlan forever. 
Old Lucas chose that night to have Quinlan silenced 
rather than Barney — so Barney was thinking — be- 
cause Barney would be harmless without Quinlan but 
Quinlan, besides knowing about Barney, probably knew 
other inconvenient things also. 

Barney returned to the newspapers but only to 
glance over them in review. The question as to who 
had sent James Quinlan to Resurrection Rock was be- 
ginning to find an answer in Barney's mind. If his 
mother had been at the bottom of that, might she also 
have caused those messages to be sent him? Mrs. 
Wain had said that his nwther was on her way to find 
him, after having " got track '^ of him, when she was 
lost on the GaUantic, which had sunk in English waters. 
Several different vessels had picked up the survivors 
from boats and rafts and wreckage and brought the 
people to England ; so Agnes Cullen — concealing her 
identity for reasons not yet to be known — must have 
been in England when Barney was there in October. 
Likely enough, she had been at a London hospital, not 
far from the house of the medium who amazed Barney 
by possessing many facts of his boyhood. These were 
all facts which — as he had said to Ethel, when telling 
her of it — could have been learned naturally by any 
one who might have taken the trouble to visit Boyne 
City and inquire about him; but Barney had iiot been 
able to imagine that there could be any pne in London 
who would have gone to that trouble. But he could 
imagine his mother — Mrs. Oliver Cullen who, after 
twenty-three years' search, had " got track " of her 
son — collecting the facts to make certain his identity. 

Had she suppUed them to the medium? If, so, why 
had she? If she knew of his presewe^ m "LwNjisyoL ^xA. 
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that he was visiting a certain medium, why had she not 
sent for him? Or had she sent for him? That is, had 
she really been the author of those remarkable letters 
which Huston Adley had dispatched to him and which 
had summoned him to Resurrection Rock? Might his 
mother have been the human agent behind much of that 
which had been to Ethel and to himself inexplicable? 

/He longed for Ethel to share his marvellous discov- 
ery with him. He recollected the admiration and great 
trust and love which Ethel had held for " Cousin 
Agnes ^' ; and he thought, if she could only knW that 
Cousin Agnes was his mother, she might feel differently 
about him. Of course nothing which he had yet learned 
disclosed the circumstances of his mother's adventure 
before his birth; those circumstances which remained 
suggested only by his ring. But it was plain that Res- 
urrection Rock and the neighborhood of St. Florentin 
was the " nowhere " from which Agnes Dehan had 
come to Chicago. That^ being the case, in all likeli- 
hood the CuUens had known about her first adventure 
in love; likely enough it had underlain old John Cul- 
len's dismissal of her from his office ; yet his son Oliver 
— who also would have been told about her — had 
married her. 

Late in the evening as it was, Barney went from the 
library to Scott Street and presented himself at the 
house which was his mother's and asked for Mrs. Wain. 
While waiting for the housekeeper to appear, he went 
into the room where hung his mother's portrait and 
stood reverently studying it. She had been beautiful, 
he repeated to himself ; and much more than that : reso- 
lute, determined beyond any other woman whom he had 
known. The artist had caught, too, something haunt- 

ing her eyes, those eyes yrtvktv B^ituey had seen to-day 
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closed but which had looked into his two years ago. 
Something haunting her — what? The loss of him, her 
son? That was part of it, perhaps ; but not all. Else, 
now that she had found him, why had she not sent for 
him? Why — though living — did she let all the 
world suppose h^r dead? 

The entrance bf the housekeeper put an end to his 
self queries. " Nothing more has happened, Mrs. 
Wain," Barney said to her at once to quiet the alarm 
which his appearance at that hour had roused. '* She " 
— he hesitated and then did not name his mother, but 
repeated — " she was gaining strength when I left. 
They had more hope. I went from the hospital to the 
library and read what the newspapers had to say about 
her last September," he continued. " Of course, I un- 
derstand much more than I did this morning; but of 
course I want to know everything — everything you 
can tell me." 

For a moment the housekeeper stared at him, uncer- 
tainly, not quite recovered from her shock of alarm; 
then, realirfng his words, she advanced to him suddenly 
and grasped the lapel of his coat. " Listen, Mr. 
Dick ! " she whispered. " I've broken my given word 
to her now ; but I thought she was going ; God gives me 
testimony to that! Oh, it is all between her and him, 
don't you see? It's always been between her and him," 
the housekeeper iterated incoherently, " between her 
and him — " 

" Her and — God? " Barney asked, bewildered. 

" God ? " the housekeeper repeated and laughed. 
" The Devil on earth himself ; Mr, Lucas Cullen, Senior ! 
Don't you see? She's fought him since she was a 
child, a little girl, sir, and he downed her ; he disgraced 
her and — and she lost you ! Then slve ca«Nfe Wx<^ ^>sA "~" 
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beat him — beat him — beat him and his family ; aD of 
them; she beat them all. But she couldn't find you and 
she couldn't — " the housekeeper stopped. " Listen!" 
she appealed again, steadying herself. ** She found 
you last fall, I told you; then that happened! And 
they thought she was dead; so she let them think she 
was dead, to beat them — beat them so they could 
never doWn her again. But he did it. He came here 
the other day ; that day Ethel Carew left — remem- 
ber? " 

" I remember," Barney said. 

" He thinks he's safe now ; for he's beaten you both. 
But he's not beaten her. He thinks he has ; for he 
thinks she is dead. But she's going to get well and 
fight him for you and for her. She told them to cure 
her or kill her that day after he came here; so they 
took her to the table again. And now I must tell her 
what I've done ; I've brought you to see her. So she'll 
send for you soon; she'll tell you what she should; 
trust her and wait ! " 

The housekeeper stood back from him; and Barney 
found within him no will to make further demands upon 
her, except : 

*' There is one thing I can ask you and you can tell 
me, I think, without breaking trust, Mrs. Wain. When 
I was in London last October, was she also there ? " 

" Yes, Mr: Dick." 

" I received, at that time, communication through a 
medium which told me a good deal about myself; was 
she concerned in that? " 

" Once," said Mrs. Wain. " Once she sent word to 
you through a medium; she thought she was going to 
die ; she was herself in terrible pain — horrible, Mr. 
Dick, and constant. SVv^ kive^^oM^^Te wear; but she 
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would not send for you. She knew you were wounded 
yourself; you were just recovering; you were to go 
back in battle; she could not bring you to her as she 
was. But she had to send word to you; so she did, 
through a medium." 

" I see," said Barney. *^ But only once, you said." 

" Once, she told me. After that, she had nothing to 
do with the messages to you; whatever you got, or Miss 
Ethel got from her father, Mrs. Cullen k^iew nothing 
about till after they were sent." 

The housekeeper, as though distrusting herself, 
opened the doors which she had secured and slipped 
away. Barney made no effort to recall her. For 
many minutes, left alone, he remained in the room be- 
fore his mother's portrait. " Since she was a little 
girl, she fought him," he repeated to himself; and his 
thoughts went to what Ethel had told him of her grand- 
father's life in the northern woods long ago when James 
Quinlan — he of the flaming torch — had been a sawyer 
for Lucas Cullen, and something had happened which 
had given J. Q. a hold on Cullen which Lucas had not 
broken until that night Kincheloe went to Resurrection 
Rock. Barney began more clearly to understand ; and 
what he comprehended was that the matter of his birth 
and the giving of him to Noah Jo and the loss of him 
were only incidents in the struggle between his mother 
and Lucas Cullen which had been going on long before 
he was born. 

For a time, on account of her desperate injuries, his 
mother had been obliged to relinquish the fight ; and in 
that emergency it seemed — yes, it seemed — that after 
his mother had sent him a message through the medium 
in London, somehow the spirits of the dead had en- 
deavored to continue her struggle by s\i\xv\xvo\Jii\v^ \vykn. 
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and enlisting Ethel Carew with him in the fight. But 
now his mother was returning to the combat hersdf. 
She alone of the living, besides her lifelong enemy, knew 
all the elements of that contest ; so when, at last, Bar- 
ney returned to his room, it was with the decision to 
trust his mother and to wait. 

Yet this day had struck from him the paralysis of 
action which Ethel's departure had caused. He had 
written to Ethel, in Sheridan, only a purely personal 
acknowledgment of her farewell to him and assurance 
that he " understood " and would always ** under- 
stand " anything she might do ; and he would always 
love her. Now he wrote her that, after doing nothing 
for several days, he was busy again with the investiga- 
tion which they had shared together, and he had un- 
expectedly undergone a remarkable experience, which 
he did not otherwise describe. The next day he re- 
ceived from Ethel a short letter which had crossed his, " 
which informed him that she had arrived safely in 
Sheridan and was very well and busy. 

He learned through Mrs. Wain that his mother, 
though still desperately weak, was conscious ; and there- 
after during the week she continued to slowly gain 
strength. Mrs. Wain informed him that she had (Con- 
fessed to Mrs. Cullen how she had brought Barney to 
the hospital; and thoilgh his mother continued con- 
scious and was now almost free from pain and was clear 
in her mind, the physicians forbade her the risk of the 
tremendous emotional disturbance certain to follow a 
meeting with her son. Indeed, Mrs. Wain said that 
Mrs. Cullen clearly comprehended the situation and 
realized that she oould not afford, at -this crisis, to ex- 
haust her slight vitality. She had immediate need of 
all her powers to t\\mk aivd Vo ^\«cw% ^W \va.d kept her- 
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self informed of Barney's movements since he had been 
in America, but she wished particularly a detailed re- 
port upon certain matters which he had observed. Ac- 
cordingly Barney sat up most of one night writing out 
replies to his mother's queries; and the next noon he 
received from her a dictated letter of instruction which 
sent him, for the first time, to the apartment of Lucas 
Cullen, Jimior, on the outer Drive, where he asked to 
see Mr. Lucas Cullen, Senior. 

Old Lucas proved to be out — " taking a walk, I 
think, sir," the servant volunteered. Probably he 
would be back during the afternoon. Barney said he 
would return at half-past three and he left his name, 
which Lucas learned when he came back, sometime be- 
fore three. 

" Mr. Loutrelle to see me, eh? " he repeated. *^ Mr. 
Loutrelle? Indeed! He'U be back in an hour? Now 
that's very kind of him. Tell him, if I don't happen 
to be in precisely at half-past three, that it was very 
kind of him to call twice to see me in one afternoon." 
And Lucas passed into the apartment only to refill a 
pocket with cigars before he went out again to walk 
along the lake front. 

It was a warm afternoon for Chicago in February; 
the recent snows had thawed away from the ground ex- 
cept in little drip-stained patches shadowed by the tall 
buildings of " Streeterville." The ice sheath over the 
breakwater escarpments protecting this invaluable, 
newly made land also was melting and dripping, and 
the snow and spray himmiocks over the water's edge 
were breaking up and falling, becoming floes which 
turned and skewed and sucked and sobbed with the 
wash of the waves rolling below as the wet wind blew 
out of the east. 
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Old Lucas lit a fresh cigar and, puffing at it, he 
strode vigorously southward beside the water, looking 
down at the grinding floes. He became absent-minded 
as he stared at the ice and water, and suddenly, with a 
jerk of his shoulders, he looked up and all around as 
though some one, if near by, might have been eavesdrop- 
ping on his thoughts. But no one was about, except 
the occupants of hurrying motor cars on the Drive at 
his right. 

He came to the great, imposing jetty of the Munic- 
ipal Pier, extending out half a mile into the lake, and he 
crossed to the south walk of the pier, where the sun- 
shine was warmest, and proceeded to the furthermost 
point, where he stood gazing out at the spray-swept 
moles forming the harbor defenses, at the lighthouses 
marking the passages, and at the steamer hurling white 
spume before it as it approached the city. Turning, 
Chicago lay before him, its water front cleanly etched 
in this afternoon of sunshine, with the lake wind blow- 
ing the smoke and dust far to the west. 

Lucas's keen old eyes rested momentarily upon its 
river mouth with the Life Saving Station at the flank; 
he watched critically the progress of a powerful, deep- 
water tug ploughing, unhindered, through the field of 
ice cakes which the current was drawing into the river; 
then, roving as he stared, he considered the great, 
abrupt row of mighty buildings rising before the water 
and beyond them the block after block, mile after mile, 
of the city, too huge to be visible even from such a 
vantage point as his but hinted at by the aura of haze 
hanging, opalescent, as far as the eye followed under 
the western sun. 

Lucas gazed at it, mute with unwilling wonder; then 
he bit his cigar savageV-j aud^^L^ t\Mw\n^ away when he 
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noticed that a young man in new gray coat and hat 
had approached. 

"Oh, you!" Lucas recognized Barney. "Where's 
your uniform?*' he demanded; but his emotions upon 
gazing at the city had been so deep that he could not 
at once transfer his thought even to this young man. 

" I've seen that town flat as a burnt pancake, young 
fellow," he said^ with boastful reverie. " I steered a 
ship into that river there — when it was running the 
right way, not into the Mississippi — when there 
wasn't a roof between hell and heaven and they were 
camped like Indians on the ruins. But they had their 
nerve; they got about rebuilding; so they had to have 
wood — a city of wood right away. So we brought it 
to 'em. Some of the fools gave it away; yes, young 
fellow, those born fools took their ships to Muskegon 
and Manistee and Frankfort and Big Traverse and 
East Jordan and loaded up with good, clear white pine, 
such as you never saw, and sold it for the cost of cut- 
ting and carrying; nothing for the lumber at all. But 
some of us had some sense. — Well, young fellow, you 
came, to call on me this afternoon; what about? " 

Barney had not flattered himself with any thought 
that his appearance would bring the slightest evidence 
of dismay to Lucas CuUen ; nevertheless the more than 
condescending — indeed casual — manner in which the 
old man met him disconcerted Barney for a moment. 
Also, he had not expected to speak to Lucas in such a 
spot as the end of the pier; yet they were quite alone, 
and there was no reason for not talking. 

" I came to speak to you about Kincheloe," Barney 
said. 

"Eh? Kincheloe?" Lucas repeated, attempting to 
convey surprise without the slightest eoxve^xiv W^ ^^\. 
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wholly succeeding. " What's he been up to now? 
Done anything to you ? " Lucas essayed raillery. 

" We both know perfectly well what he did,'* Barney 
replied. " He killed James Quinlan at Resurrection 
Rock the night I arrived there. For that reason, he 
must be locked up." 

Lucas mouthed his cigar while his squinted eyes stud- 
ied Barney. He had long been fully aware, from the 
reports which Bennet had brought him, that this fellow, 
who had named himself Loutrelle, and Ethel both be- 
lieved that Kincheloe had killed James Quinlan ; yet no 
one had directly made the charge to Lucas before this. 
Also there was a quietness of statement of accepted fact 
about this accusation which made it contrast with 
EthePs excited charge against him. 

Loutrelle, by his waiting, showed that he expected 
denial or some comment or ejaculation; but Lucas 
merely continued to squint. 

" Of course," Barney continued then, without en- 
couragement, " he acted with your knowledge. You 
were with him as accessory to murder as you were when 
you sent Quinlan from Galilee with his torch for Henry 
Laylor.'^ 

Lucas's cigar dropped from his mouth; the impact 
of his pulses rat-tatted in his brain, in the bend of his 
elbows, in his fingers and down to his toes. He re- 
mained mute, continuing to stare, not^because of choice; 
he could not have spoken now. 

" But I do not mean yet to ask a warrant for you," 
this young fellow called Loutrelle went on. ** You can 
always be found; but Kincheloe is different. You are 
having dealings with him and can have. him locked up on 
some technical charge — theft, forgery, anything which 
will keep him in jail, li ^ow do \X\\^^ \\. ^Ul not be 
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lecessary to swear out charges against him and you 
n Michigan." 

Lucas quivered with impulse suddenly to hurl this 
Tellow into the icy water; indeed, he seemed to betray 
Lt ; or perhaps only from instinctive caution did Barney 
move about so that his back was no longer to the lake. 
Unable to act, Lucas boggled for something adequate 
to say; but he could not reply forcibly without know- 
ing exactly how much proof this fellow possessed. 
Loutrelle, however, appeared neither to care for re- 
sponse from him nor to say anything more himself. 
He merely waited a moment, looking at Lucas, then 
nodded and took himself off. 

Lucas stood squinting at the back of the young fel- 
low while, without once looking around, Loutrelle 
walked half the length of the pier; he vanished into a 
doorway, and still Lucas remained staring. He 
looked down and kicked his cigar into the lake, took 
another from his pocket and started to chew it. ^ 

"Laylor; he said Henry Laylor," Lucas repeated 
to himself, as though now likely to doubt the evidence 
of his own ears. " Where in hell did he get that? " 

Lucas knew where he had " got " Galilee and the 
flaming torch; so Henry Laylor evidently came from 
the same place, which appeared to be a locality of in- 
definitely expanding information. Yet information ob- 
tained from such a source, though admittedly discon- 
certing when suddenly disclosed, was not actually 
dangerous, — that is, it would not do much harm on a 
warrant. Loutrelle knew that, unless he was crazy; 
so his threat was only a bluff; if the sudden mentioning 
of Quinlan and Galilee and Laylor all together had not 
upset Lucas, he would instantly have recognized it. 

Also Loutrelle was ppweries^ Iq Iji\tv^ d«^w%^^^>^^ ^v 
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dence of recent wrong-doing either by Kincheloe or by 
himself without Ethel's witness of what she had seen 
in his house at St. Florentin. Yet the linking up of 
this affair at the Rock with that of Galilee exposed 
elements of peril which were new. 

Lucas left the pier, calculating these; and strode 
toward his son's apartment. He had not the slightest 
idea of locking up Kincheloe ; for in the catalogue of 
Lucas's failings, betrayal of a confederate held no 
place. But perhaps it would be a good thing to get 
Kincheloe well out of the way, not alone for Kincheloe's 
sake but for Lucas's own. For no one knew better 
than Lucas the weaknesses of Miss Piatt's husband and 
the unlikelihood of his thinking clearly and sanely in 
an emergency. Suppose this fellow, who called him- 
self Loutrelle, and his attorneys, or whoever else now 
acted with him got hold of Kincheloe and told him all 
they knew about Lucas Cullen, Kincheloe undoubtedly 
would blow up ; he would not be capable of discriminat- 
ing between what they could and could not prove. 
Kincheloe — lacking any reliable tradition of fidelity 
to his partner in wrong-doing — was too apt to turn 
State's evidence to save himself. 

Lucas accelerated his pace till he reached a street 
car which took him downtown where he obtained a con- 
siderable sum of money in bank notes. Not knowing 
precisely where Kincheloe now abode, he telephoned to 
Kincheloe's lawyer friend, Dougherty, and, obtaining 
an address, he engaged a taxicab and drove five or six 
miles north into that extraordinary and wide-spread 
district of indulgence and light living which is known 
to many of its inhabitants as " Little Paris " and which 
was Kincheloe's delight. 

The car passed wv, gaudy apartment hotels with 
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frequent cafeterias, beauty shops, confectioneries and 
gay windows already brilliant with electric lights 
against the dusk of the wintry day ; it turned a corner 
or two and iBnally halted before an ifmposing establish- 
ment boasting a liveried darky, who hastened to spare 
Lucas the exertion of opening the cab door. After 
Lucas had alighted, the doorman looked within the 
cab as though certain some one must have accompanied 
the gentleman and then, turning, smirked at Lucas with 
obvious significance as he inquired, " Who fo', sah? " 

Lucas disgustedly elbowed him aside and, entering a 
glittering, tiled vestibule, he ascended the stairs to the 
second floor, where he passed along a softly lit, thickly 
carpeted hallway to the fourth door on the right and 
rang the bell. 

The number of apartments opening into this one hall 
indicated that this was a building which architecturally 
was Lucas's pet abomination, — a structure of two- 
room flats ; and the character of the occupants was so 
plain to Lucas that when, after several moments, a girl 
opened the door before him, Lucas gazed at her with a 
disdain which contained no great element of surprise. 



CHAPTER XX 

AND CALLS UPON A YELLOW CANARY 

SHE was about twenty, Lucas thought, a supple- 
limbed young thing with brownish hair which 
had been carefully " waved " but which was 
rather awry at the present moment; she had dark 
brows, pencilled and depilated to arch in a narrow, 
black curve ; her lashes evidently had been treated, also; 
her lips carmined; she had characterless, but not un- 
attractive, gray eyes; a too small but pert nose; a 
weak, pretty chin and small white teeth which she 
showed when she parted her lips as she looked up at 
the tall stranger. She displayed too — and not unin- 
tentionally — the whiteness of her neck and shoulders 
and the roundness of her small, firm busts. She was 
clad outwardly in a marvellous kimono-like silken gar- 
ment with much lace and ribbons which she had fastened 
only at her waist, underneath she wore a half trans- 
parent pink blouse of some grotesque pyjama suit, the 
pantaloons of which extended below her kimono, leaving 
bare her ankles; her small, slender feet, bare, were 
thrust into those senseless, heelless satin creations 
which — Lucas knew — women called " mules.^' Evi- 
dently she had just arisen from bed. 

*^ Smith here? " Lucas demanded of her curtly. 

"Who?" said the girl. 

** Your — husband. You're Mrs. Smith, I sup- 
pose." 
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The girl snickered. " Don't be silly. You're — " 
she looked both ways down the hall and then said cau- 
tiously "— Mr. Cullen? " 

" Eh.'* " said Lucas, taken a little aback. ** You 
know me, eh ? " 

" I've heard about you," the girl corrected. *' Do 
you want to come in? " And she opened the door 
wider. 

Lucas entered, and she shut the door. The windows 
of the room into which he stepped were protected by 
double shades, both of which were drawn ; but a pink 
encased electric lamp fairly well illumined an expen- 
sively papered, imitation walnut trimmed room of good 
size furnished with tapestried, walnut chairs, table and 
telephone stand and stool; what evidently was some- 
times a lounge to match now had been extended into a 
double bed, upon one side of which Miss Piatt's husband 
lay with arms stretched out and head thrown back, 
sleeping heavily. 

"Huh!" Lucas ejaculated with deep disgust. 
" Drunk, too ! " 

**What you talking 'bout?" the girl rejoined. 
" I'm not drunk." 

** I didn't say you were," Lucas replied, without 
looking about at her. " I said he was drunk — on top 
of being here with you." 

" Oh ! " said the girl, and snickered again unoff ended. 
" Yes ; he's got a perfectly rotten stomach for gin ; 
and he does like rickeys." She perched herself uncon- 
cernedly on the arm of a chair beside Lucas, displaying 
even more of her figure; but Lucas did not notice her 
at all. Though he had talked to Kincheloe several 
times over the telephone and frequently had sent him 
money, Lucas had not seen him smc^ \v^ \v«u^ cwssa. \55k 
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Chicago, and he had never before seen him with his hair 
mussed, his face bloated and twelve hours' growth of 
black beard darkening his face. 

" Dougherty 'phoned he thought you was on your 
way," the girl now volunteered to Lucas, " so I tried 
to give him a rouse ; but nothing was doing. Want to 
smoke?" And she stretched out a gold-plated case 
filled with slender cigarettes. 

Lucas ignored her. 

" Aw, take a look, anyway ; you paid for it ! " she 
taunted. 

Lucas opened a door near the bed and found a bath- 
room where he pulled a heavy bath towel from a rail 
and wet it with cold water; he stepped back beside 
Kincheloe and struck him heavily with the towel first 
on one side of the head and then upon the other. 

" Wake up, you lecherous fool ! " 

Kincheloe jerked violently and startled awake. 
" Wha's matter? Stop that ; what y'doin', Billie! " 

" Cullen's here, Johnnie ! That's all ! " the girl re- 
assured between puiffs at her cigarettes. 

" Goo' morning ! " Kincheloe now recognized Lucas, 
who gave him a few moments to further collect himself 
while Lucas returned to the bathroom and took the 
door key from the inside and put it in the outside of the 
lock. Without a word, then, he grabbed the girl by the 
arm, thrust her into the bathroom and locked the door. 

"Look here; what're you doin'? " Kincheloe 
started up to protest. 

Lucas thrust him back in bed. "How much have 
you told that of yours? " 

"Told herf* said Kincheloe in alarm. ** Nothin'; 
why? What does she know? " 

*^ She knew me,'' livvcaa aecvvs^du 
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" Oh," said Kincheloe. ^* I told her you and I were 
friends ; you staked me." 

"That all?" 

Kincheloe nodded, while wiping with his hands the 
water from his hair and face. His mind was quickly 
clearing, and he understood that Lucas Cullen's call 
meant peril. "What's happened, sir?" he appealed. 

" Fool ! " said Lucas heartily, not in particular ref- 
erence to Kincheloe's admitted disclosure but in general 
comment. ** Where do you wish to go ? Japan ; 
China ? Or South America ? " 

" Why ? " Kincheloe begged, cringing. 

"Pretty boy I Pretty boy!" said Lucas in con- 
temptuous pity. The man had no nerve at all; and 
now that he sat straightened and sobered by fright, he 
looked not old and bloated, but amazingly immature. 
He was wearing a striped silk sleeping garment, only 
less flimsy and feminine than his bedfellow's ; and now, 
in spite of his terror, he reached for his hairbrush from 
the stand near by and nervously began making his 
toilet. 

" I've brought money for you to go to Japan," Lucas 
continued, arbitrarily choosing the destination for 
him. " You are going to start right away — to-night. 
You go to Vancouver and take a boat to Yokohama. 
Here's some money for you. You will not receive any 
more until you get it through Yokohama." 

Kincheloe stood up, uncertainly, staring at his mas- 
ter vacantly. He did not see Lucas; he saw, instead, 
monstrous men about to arrest htm; he saw a cell 
with himself in it; the death watdh; gallows. He 
turned to a mirror and meticulously perfected the part 
in his hair and smoothed the brushing; he picked up a 
pink powdered burnisher and polidcied \vi% ^^ ^s^^ssn.- 
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cured nails ; then he looked up again to Lucas, and Ms 
jaw dropped and his lips parted loosely. "They're 
after us ! '* he whispered. " They're after us ! " 

" Pup ! " said Lucas. " You poor puppy, they can 
never prove anything ; but they may try to make trou- 
ble. That's why I came here to save you — " 

" Save me ! " 

" If you were one quarter man," Lucas continued 
less mercifully, but guarding his voice so as not to be 
heard at the other side of the bathroom door, " I'd not 
bother about you. But you're a canary — a yellow 
canary, dying of fright when the cat comes into the 
room. They can never hurt you, you fool; but you 
are going to get out of here. The train to Vancouver 
to-night; then Yokohama. You'll like Japan and en- 
joy yourself. Understand they've gone in for vice in 
the East in ways which may be new even to you. Of 
course, you'll not be held to Japan; there's China; in 
fact, most of Asia. I'll take care of you; but you'd 
better have a more distinctive name than John Smith 
to address. Let's see." Lucas considered a moment 
and, taking a blank card from his pocket, he wrote, 
" Gregory Clerkerton, care of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China." And he handed the in- 
scription to Kincheloe. " That'll always reach you 
and take care o^ you ; it's branches in Japan — every- 
where. Here's two thousand dollars to start. See 
that it's to-night. Good-by ! " 

" Good-by," said Kinchelpe stupidly. He seemed not 
aware of his master's departure until he found himself 
alone in the room, holding in one hand the card with 
name and bank address and in the other a sheaf of new 
bills. He counted these mechanically; there were 
twenty notes of pii^ T[v>w\dT^d ^^\Wx^ ^«^clv. 
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The girl in the bathroom, who up to this time had 
remained quiet, began knocking at the door. *^ John- 
nie ! " she called. 

Kincheloe started about and thrust the card and 
money into the pockets of his coat which was hanging 
over the back of a chair ; then he went to a drawer for 
a bottle and drank half a tumbler of raw gin before he 
unlocked the bathroom door. 

" What's the matter between you two ? " the girl 
demanded. 

** He thought," said Kincheloe, " he wouldn't come 
through with any more money ; but he did." 

" How much ? " said the girl. 

** Never mind ; enough." 

" Enough for what.'* " 

*' One hell of one good time to-nigfht, Billie ! Kiss 
me ! — We're going to have a party ; one hell of a party. 
Kiss me again, Billie — Say, you're all right — you — " 

Thus Kincheloe began to disobey. Undoubtedly 
from the first day of realization of what he had done 
at Resurrection Rock, he never had believed he long 
would escape the consequences; he was, as Lucas said, 
a yellow canary not fit to be chosen for such service 
as he had performed. And Lucas, having any option, 
never would have chosen him ; but there at St. Floren- 
tin he had been the ready instrument at hand. Yet 
how unfit a man to have killed another ! A slayer — a 
murderer — must summon both courage and contempt 
for society to keep himself safe; and Kincheloe pos- 
sessed neither. In his mind, the forces of American 
justice, instead of being pitifully bungling and stupid 
and letting the criminal go, became superhuman, inex- 
orable powers ; they caught a man sooner or later ; and 
at every moment to the time oi \\\s eau^XxsiT^^ \\& ^'^v.'s. 
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being pursued. Moreover, Kincheloe believed in the 
theory that a hiding man was always safest in a large 
city ; when he attempted to travel, then he was caught. 
So that night Kincheloe gave his hell of a party, gave 
it downtown with Billie close at his side; and the citj 
was ** wet '% very wet indeed, then. 

It was some time after two o'clock in the morning 
when Kincheloe and Billie started to 'drive " home." 
Kincheloe was driving his own car, which was a coupe 
purchased several days earlier with some of the money 
so readily obtained from Lucas CuUen, Junior. Kinch- 
eloe was drunk, and so was Billie. A light, fluffy snow- 
storm was blowing when Kincheloe skidded his car 
around a corner and on to Michigan Avenue and 
" stepped on the gas " for a race north. He had 
started driving with one arm about Billie; and he had 
boasted to a friend, as he shut the door, that any one 
who wanted him would have to travel some that night. 
So, very drunk and accompanied only by a drowsy girl 
and certain that officers of the law were after him, he 
drove north. 

At half-past seven on that same morning, Lucas Cul- 
len. Senior, was at breakfast and^had finished his daily 
reading and comment upon Wilson's performance at 
Versailles, when his eyes roved the less prominent col- 
umns to pass over an item headed, " Open Draw Claims 
Another Victim." His mind was considerably occupied 
with speculations about Kincheloe whom he supposed to 
have started northwest last night and accordingly to 
be nearing Minneapolis. Lucas was thinking it was a 
good thing to have got the yellow canary out of the 
>^ay, when his eye picked up the phrases, " Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China." What was that 
about. ^ " In his pockel, as so\^ m^^tV oi AdawUfication, 
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was a card upon which had been written in pencil, 
* Gregory Clerkerton, Chartered Bank of — ' " 

It was under that open draw heading ; and the para- 
graphs, when carefully read, related how a new coupe, 
very recklessly driven, had dashed up the approach of 
the Rush Street bridge and the driver, disregarding the 
danger signals, hurled his car through the barrier and 
into the river. The bodies were recovered; and there 
followed very fair descriptions of Miss Piatt's husband 
and the girl who had been with Kincheloe the afternoon 
before. 

Lucas, though no longer reading, held up the news- 
paper between himself and his wife ; he arose from the 
table, aftejr a few moments, and strolled into the empty 
smoking room. So Kincheloe had killed himself! 
Well, that, in its way, was fair enough. Kincheloe 
would give no more trouble ; and he had ceased to be an 
element of danger. *' No good to any one ; never was," 
Lucas said comfortingly to himself; and he recalled 
Kincheloe as he lay sleeping off his debauch. But now 
Lucas also recalled him as he had been at other times, — 
the handsome and affable, though indolent young man 
whom Miss Piatt's income had attracted ; and Lucas's 
thoughts carved, of their own accord, unwelcome chan- 
nels. Miss Piatt had possessed such alluring income 
because of her peculiar capacity to serve Lucas CuUen ; 
and Lucas's need of her had come as a result of that 
crime committed so long ago. How extraordinarily 
the influence of that persisted, destroying, at last, not 
only James Quinlan, among others, but entangling and 
finally snuffing out the poor yellow canary, Kincheloe, 
and his weak, girlish companion. 

Lucas tried to check himself from further ratiocina- 
tion, but against his own will, his thoughts flo^^d ^w. 
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Kincheloe had not been born when Lucas had met James 
Quinlan at Galilee and sent him thence with the flaming 
torch; yet, at that meeting, the death of the unborn 
child had been decreed. 

It was somewhat astounding to recount, as Lucas 
found himself doing, the seemingly never-ending, ever- 
spreading effect of that meeting, originally intended 
to accomplish but one limited object and stop there. 
Lucas did not at all wish to let his wife know that 
Kincheloe was dead, even though the manner of his 
death made it easily arguable that he had killed him- 
self in a drunken debauch utterly unconnected with 
Lucas's affairs. Lucas did not relish the prospect of 
having Kincheloe in the increasing ranks of the dead 
who had passed on, directly or indirectly, by his act. 
A little while ago, to know that one was dead was 
to know that he was " removed " ; but that was the 
case with Lucas no longer. " J.Q." with his flam- 
ing torch, had succeeded in registering himself 
upon andother's consciousness; might M. K. do the 
same.'* 

No ; Lucas could not think of Kincheloe as being 
nearly so " safe " for him as though he were in Yoko- 
hama ; not so safe, perhaps, as Kincheloe had been yes- 
terday here in Chicago. Lucas jerked himself back to 
practical considerations. Kincheloe, though not yet 
identified, sooner or later would be, and perhaps, as 
things stood, it was to Lucas's advantage that it be 
sooner. Kincheloe — Kincheloe who was dead and yet, 
in Lucas's mind, less dead than any one who had pre- 
viously passed on — might appreciate the respect of 
immediate identification and care. Moreover, that 
fellow who called himself Loutrelle, and who threatened 
trouble, had particularly wished to make sure of 
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S^incheloe; and knowledge of Kincheloe's death might 
-^alt any plans Loutrelle had on hand. 

Lucas waited until his son appeared and, having 
b>reakfasted, was ready to start downtown. " This 
Looks to me," said Lucas to Luke, showing the para- 
raph, " like our friend Kincheloe." 
" The name they say," said Luke, " is ClerkeAon." 
" That was a friend of Kincheloe's," Lucas said. 
" I've heard him mentioned." 

** Oh ! " said Luke. " I'll send some one over from 
the office to identify him." 

Accordingly the afternoon newspapers printed the 
fact that the man lost in the river " with a girl " had 
been one Merrill Kincheloe, who had been of the house- 
hold of Lucas Cullen, Senior, now of St. Florentin. 
Mrs, Kincheloe, who was Mr. Culfen's secretary, was 
at St. Florentin but had been wired for. 

Barney read this item that afternoon ; and three days 
later Ethel, in Sheridan, opened a fat envelope ad- 
dressed to her in Barney's writing to discover within 
clippings from Chicago papers which related all the 
publicly discoverable facts of Kincheloe's life and of 
the manner of his death. Barney had added only a 
few lines, saying that he was well and very busy and 
hoped before long to be able to write to her more fully ; 
he thanked her for the few brief letters she had written 
him recounting her occupations. 

He had made no comment whatever about Kincheloe's 
death; and* though Ethel experienced, with the reading 
of the clippings, the shock which inevitably comes when 
one learns of the destruction of a person whom one has 
known well, yet the succeeding sensation partook of 
relief. For Kincheloe, even though the tool of her 
grandfather, had been a murderer and, duriiv^ \\^y dvjs 
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in Chicago, sjie had been obliged to think of herself as 
working for fit punishment for him. To know that he 
was dead ended for Ethel the sense of recreancy in her 
duty to proceed against him. Fate or Providence — 
or Chance, if you chose that appellation — had well 
disposed of Kincheloe, she thought. Could the same 
powers be depended upon to punish, also fittingly, her 
grandfather? 

In his case, she thought ©f those Powers as less im- 
personal ; she thought of the soul of her father, of the 
boy Bob who. had wished Quinlan to tell and then of 
*' J.9." himself with the flaming torch ; and her sense 
of abandonment of them was lessened by the clear in- 
formation given in Barney's brief pkrase$ tkat he was 
absorbed in the business which they had begun to- 
gether. This last letter, like the preceding ones, indi- 
cated progress and made her long to know atid to aid 
But she, on her part, was very busy ; not only in Sheri- 
dan but in traveling about from one of her father's 
properties to another. 

It is a peculiar quality of a lie suggested (and old | 
Lucas knew this peculiarity well) that it finds, in the 
mind of the hearer, increasing reinforcement for itself 
when the baldly declared falsity would encounter ever- 
deepening denial; and so it was that Ethel, alone and 
with many solitary hours for self-examination, con- 
tinued, unwillingly, to discover within her reflections 
new fears that what her grandfather told her was all 
true, that Barney was Agnes's and h^ father's son. 
The very community of cousin Agnes's and her father's 
interests in these western developments added proof ; as 
she had herself said to her grandfather, cousin Agnefe 
and her father had had no written agreement; they 
completely understood eack o^^x. 
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When she had fled to the west, it had seemed to her 
simply in reaction to the instinct for the refuge of 
" home " ; but now that flight had assumed another ob- 
ject which was to preserve, even by the acceptance and 
use of Uncle Lucas's willing loans, what had been her 
father's and cousin Agnes's interest in the western 
properties. Not for her own sake but for Barney! 
For she knew that either he would find out some time 
that he was cousin Agnes's son, or she would tell him. 
She would give him, she planned, also her father's in- 
terest. She never said to kerself " his " father's ; con- 
sciously she always refused that; yet she found herself 
habitually acting as though she had accepted her 
grandfather's statement entire. 

Her Uncle Lucas, of course, learned that the funds, 
which he had insisted upon forwarding, were being used 
and, upon one of the rare occasions when a leisure 
hour at home coincided with his father's, Luke duly re- 
ported that fact. 

" Ethel seems to be making the grand tour of Wyom- 
ing, Montana and Idaho water powers," he said. 
** The busiest little business woman in the west. * You 
certainly brought her to her senses," Luke admitted 
ungrudgingly the amazing effect of his father's single 
interview with Ethel when all the rest of the family had 
failed. " What did you say to her? " 

Lucas had never told; and he only looked knowing. 

" When I saw Jaccard to-day, after he'd seen you, 
he looked," Luke continued, abandoning that quest, 
" like a cat who'd eaten the canary. What are — " 
Luke was continuing, but his father had jerked queerly. 
Lucas did not like to hear about canaries or talk of 
them since Kincheloe's death; but he could not explain 
that to Luke. 
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" What are you two up to ? " Luke persisted after a 
moment. "Your English ruling arrived?" 

" Something better than a ruling," boasted Lucas, 
who had quite recovered himself. " Did you see in the 
papers to-day that Mrs. Brand, the great English 
medium, had arrived in New York from London ? " 

"Yes," said Luke; "why?" 

" She's on her way here ; we have arranged it. We 
get our ruling here. You will see ! " And Lucas be 
came most laconically mystifying, as was his habit when 
gestating a plan with which he was particularly 
pleased. But he pretended to more complete gratifica- 
tion than he was experiencing in these days, when, upon 
suddenly entering Sarah's and his bedroom, he was 
likely to find her on her knees before a chair, praying 
— as he well knew — for him as well as for herself, 
Often he turned about and went out, ignoring her; 
sometimes he waited until she arose and then, bending 
very tenderly, he kissed her ; but sometimes, too, he in- 
terrupted her by catching her arm, firmly but never 
roughly, and pulling her to her feet. 

" You're getting morbid, Sarah ! " he explained un- 
satisfyingly, when her eyes looked into his. " Mor- 
bid ! " 

Miss Piatt's grief also absurdly affected him, though 
he believed that it could not be sincere; for she knew 
that Kincheloe had never loved her, and she had nevei 
really loved him. She had merely wanted a husband, 
Lucas said; and Kincheloe had proved himself cer- 
tainly of the most unworthy sort. Yet Miss Piatt now 
left Lucas's employ. 

She had done this before; and indeed, while in Chi- 
cago, Lucas had little need of her ; but this was termina- 
tion, not only oi \\eT ^itt^Xo^xaeoX.^ \s>^\, ^1 ^11 relations 
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between the Cullens and herself. Lucas had not the 
slightest fear of her failing to keep his confidence; it 
was solely the insult of her calmly spoken resignation 
and refusal to discuss reasons for it or conditions of 
reemployment. " The insult ! " Lucas afterwards re- 
peated hotly to himself. 

Did his own son Luke — and also John, who had 
returned to the city — treat him a little differently 
since Kincheloe's death? Or did Lucas only imagine 
it.'^ Probably, Lucas argued with himself, it was be- 
cause he was overstaying his intended visit ; but he did 
not want to return to St. Florentin; nor did Jaccard 
wish him to leave* Chicago now. So Lucas proposed 
that Sarah and he go to a hotel, a proposition which 
young Luke and Myra and all the rest vigorously op- 
posed. Nevertheless Lucas contrarily moved his wife 
and himself to one of the new hotels near Lincoln Park. 

This left him more time to himself to read and to 
think ; and what he continued to read mostly were those 
irritating, self -undermining books which he had bought 
at McClurg's; and his meditations dwelt on the same 
topics which also became a source of discussion between 
Jaccard and himself. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A DIFFICULTY WITH HEAVEN 

* *fT^ HE impression which Mrs. Brand has made in 
New York could scarcely be better for our 
purpose," said Jaccard, upon the occasion of 
one of Lucas's visits t© the many-windowed comer room, 
high up in a Dearborn Avenue office building, where 
Jaccard schemed and talked. Folded before him were 
copies of New York newspapers reporting the results of 
the English medium's " sittings " attended by many 
prominent New York people; the Chicago papers also 
had devoted prominent columns to the telegraphed story 
of Mrs. Brand's messages from the world beyond. 

" No," agreed Lucas, hunching his chair closer, so 
he could more comfortably rest his arm on the desk. 
Jaccard with his foot hooked out a cuspidor and ar- 
ranged it on the side and fairly between them. He 
kept it concealed from callers who were not, such as 
Lucas, old-timers like himself; Jaccard also preferred 
chewing his cigar to smoking it; indeed, Jaccard kept 
secreted in his drawer a bit of " plug ", which he now 
produced and proffered. 

Lucas looked at it longingly but shook his head. 
" No," he denied himself. " It would ruin me for this," 
and he continued to mouth his cigar. 

" I won't make you miserable then," smd Jp ccard 
generously, and restored the chewing tobacco to its 
hiding place. 

He was a taYL, sqviate maxi, S«.cc^x^^\a^\. \x!l ^^4 
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condition by golf and moderate eating, and apparently 
unharmed by somewhat inmioderate drinking; he was 
gray, baldish, and his blue eyes required, when he read, 
pince-nez wjiieh lie kept on a black ribbon. If one 
knew nothing of his record, or of his personal habits, 
he passed for an ascetic, almost Puritanical individual; 
he had been, in his younger days, a great '* jury law- 
yer " ; but it was a generation since he had personally 
pleaded in any lower court. 

" You see she has just been performing in New York 
the essential act," Jaccard resumed the subject of the 
medium. " She's been getting evidential messages. 
You know what they are ? " 

" Yes," said Lucas ; but he knew that Jaccard would 
explain anyhow. 

" Communications which no one can explain unless 
they came from people that are dead," Jaccard duti- 
fully persisted. " They say mind reading must be 
absolutely barred out. Now that's precisely what we 
want her to do. We don't want to get her here in a 
seance and ask some spook, * Is Agnes D. CuUen there? ' 
and have the answer come, * Yes, sir ; present.' That's 
no good to us; we want some speech or answer or evi- 
dence which could have come from Agnes D. CuUen and 
no one else. Then we've something to go on. 

" That's not enough to go to court with, even when 
we get it," Jaccard added hastily. " But it's for the 
impression — if properly advertised. Most cases are 
won before the courts open anyway. Any fool knows 
that. Half the case is the preparation of the jury 
before iheifre 'picked. Now we're going to use this 
spirit stuiT to prepare every venireman in the County 
of Cook, State of Illinois, who can read or hear, with 
the fact that Agnes D, Cullen not oivV^ \s Afe^4.\i\i5^Vaa> 
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proved it herself. We will then go to court and ask a 
jury picked from competent veniremen of County of j 
Cook, State of Illinois, to pass upon the validity of cer- 
tain material facts, witnessed at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Gallantic, to have caused the death of Agnes 
D. Cullen, beyond any reasonable doubt. Now when 
already they know she's dead, how do you think they'll 
decide?" 

Jaccard previously had convinced Lucas how a jury, 
which he selected, was likely to decide ; and Lucas, being 
fond of crowing himself, had no preference for that 
taste in others; so he did not directly reply but sat 
regarding his lawyer dubitatively. 

" What do you, yourself, think of ^ evidential mes- 
sages,' Jaccard ? " he suddenly demanded. 

** Think? " said Jaccard. " I'v^ just told you they 
will land you eighteen million or so in your lifetime in- 
stead of seven years from now — not saying you won't 
live seven years more, however." 

" I mean," said Lucas, " what do you think of it, 
not as a lawyer, but as a man sixty-seven years old?" 

" Sixty-six," Jaccard corrected. 

" It's all the same ; in your condition, you're about as 
likely to die in seven years, or in one, as I am. What 
do you think of that — material, Jaccard? " 

" The material in general? ' Raymond ' ; * The New 
Revelation'; * After Death'?" 

" Eh? " said Lucas. '' You've read all those too? " 

" How do you suppose I prepare a case ? " Jaccard 
returned. " But what'd you read 'em for? " 

" I bought them, so I read them," Lucas vouchsafed. 
" Well, Jaccard? " 

" Thirteen years ago," said Jaccard, looking re- 
flectively out tV\e wmdovj/^ Wwg^^xkfedLl^ be in London 
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and met W. T. Stead; he was getting his letters from 
' Julia ' about that time and having himself photo- 
graphed with spooks. He showed 'em to me; I was 
sorry for him. I thought he was touched. That was 
in nineteen-six." 

" This is nineteen nineteen," said Lucas. 

*^ Yes," said J^ccard, " and over there in that office," 
he jerked with his head toward a suite in another part 
of the building, " is Vin Parding, who goes to a medium 
every few days to talk to his boy ; and on the next floor 
there's Bill Woolston. I reckon on about every floor 
of this building, or in any other, there's a man or two 
these days — not counting any women — who hnow 
they're able to talk * through the veil.' " 

" But you," Lucas persisted. ** How 'bout your- 
self .? " 

" Me? " said Jaccard. " I wouldn't care to talk 
* through ', even if I was sure I could. That communi- 
cating process doesn't appeal to me. May be so ; may 
not be so ; I don't care much. But there's something I ' 
do care about that reached me out of it all, since you 
want to know. That's this," and Jaccard's eyes rested 
upon a small framed photograph which always stood 
turned toward him upon his desk. " I'm going to see 
my wife again, Lucas Cullen, that I lost thirty-two 
years ago; and I'm not going to find her just a washed- 
out angel in a silly, white, psalm-singing choir that'd 
mean nothing to me. I'm going to find her — her that 
went away that night. I'll know her; and she'll know 
me." Jaccard checked short his feeling. " I mean," 
he said after a minute, " that whatever else all this 
spiritual stir has done, it knocked out that old Chris- 
tian Endeavor idea of heaven from anybody who can 
think. As they used to sketch heaven lo w^^, wo oxvfe\sv5J^ 
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a half-wit would want to go there ; personally, to my- 
self, hell was more appealing, Cullen. But they," he 
turned and swept his hand to a space on his shelves 
where he had the books which he had used in the prep- 
aration of his case, " they show you a place you want 
to go to — a good human heaven where you'll know peo- 
ple, and they'll know you a good deal as you were and 
as they were. That what you want to know? " 

" Yes," said Lucas and abruptly changed the sub- 
ject and soon departed ; for he had sought Jaccard, the 
old skeptic and sinner, to argue him out of that hurnan 
idea of heaven which had been fastening itself upon hiin 
during these long days ; and instead, he found Jaccard 
was accepting that idea for himself. 

For Lucas's whole philosophy of life, now that he, had 
to think it over, had been based upon belief of no aC' 
countability at the end — or at any other time — to 
any other heaven than that populated by half-witted, 
washed-out angels in silly, psalm-singing choirs which 
could mean little or nothing, one way or another, to a 
new arrival in the Beyond. So he had thought of 
everything which was real and actual — either of re- 
ward or punishment — as being here. He had never, 
like Macbeth before the murder, boldly upon this baok 
and shoal of time " jumped " the life to come; he had 
thought of that life to come — whether in the old one- 
hundred th-believed-in hell or in the old, orthodox milk^ 
and-honey-blest heaven — as to be lived, not by Lucas 
Cullen, but perhaps by some characterless emanation of 
his spirit impossible to keep identified with himself. 
And this characterless soul would encounter, in the 
monotonous heavenly choir, only other spirits as lack- 
ing in human, personal attributes; so such meetings 
held for Lucas no teTxoT. 'I&mX. >Jftfe\iCk^^ ^V\rJcs. \\e re- 
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cently had been reading and their illustration in the 
recent return of " J.Q." of Galilee to display his flam- 
ing torch presented far different images ; in these even 
Jaccard now believed ; and these portrayed Lucas Cul- 
len, remaining in his own character and personality, 
encountering the spirits of the departed as individuals 
retaining personalities which were their own upon 
earth. Lucas did not relish such encounters, 

Kincheloe would be there; and J. Q. and Henry 
Laylor and, worst of all, Richard Drane. They would 
not seek to injure him, so said the books; but Lucas 
rather preferred, if he met them again, that they 
should try. But no; they would be kind to him. 
Kincheloe " kind " to him ! And Quinlan and Laylor 
and Drane! The thought made Lucas writhe. And 
others, whom he had injured or deceived in life, would 
be there to •be ** kind " to him ; and they would know 
all about him — his daughter Deborah and Carew, 
Ethel's father. They would know, for instance, what 
he had recently done to Ethel. Well, whatever nnen 
like Parding and Jaccard thought, Lucas would have 
no faith in such inhabitants of heaven; he preferred 
to continue to believe in the perpetual chorus of washed- 
out half-wits. 

But a belief, he found, was not a thing which one 
can command. 

The English medium, Mrs. Brand, continued her 
extraordinary work in New York City for about ten 
days longer ; then she came to Chicago, " sitting " in 
private homes of several of the most prominent people 
of the city and demonstrating evidences of communica- 
tion to the full satisfaction of the increasing groups of 
devotees, and daily convincing the skeptical of the 
reality of her powers to reach the ^oT\d WjoiA^ ^Sw^ 
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established, therefore, most ideal conditions for the 
trial of Lucas's plan to demonstrate the fact of Agnes 
CuUen's presence in the realm of the dead; and al- 
though, a few weeks earlier, Lucas had boasted of his 
plan and been impatient for opportunity to put it in 
practice, now when Jaccard told him that the time had 
come, Lucas delayed and postponed upon one pretext 
or another. 

Not because he at all doubted the death of Agnes; 
rather, indeed, because he was .completely satisfied that 
she was dead. 

" Here's the point," he raised an objection with Jac- 
card ; " when we get into a stance, how can we control 
that woman? " 

" We can't," Jaccard admitted. " She's not doing 
it for money ; besides, she's honest. She'd be no use 
if she wasn't. It's the known fact that no one can 
reach her that makes her valuable to us. You get an 
evidential message through Mrs. Brand from Agnes 
Culfen, and it'll mean something." 

Lucas started a little. " But how can we know 
what sort of message it'll be? " 

" What do we care ? " Jaccard returned, " so long 
as we can prove it's from Mrs. Oliver Cullen." Then 
the lawyer estimated more keenly his client's face. 
" Oh ! " he said. " Oh ! A spirit can't say much," he 
reassuYed. " The difficulty is to make them say any- 
thing at all which is comprehensible." 

Yet Lucas temporized. For he had learned that, 
under extraordinary conditions, spirits — or some 
manifestation simulating the effect of spirits and with 
a good deal of disconcerting information — said a good 
deal ; they might even speak in their own ypiges and ap- 
pear, *' materialize,'^ 
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Lucas steadfastly forbade himself the credulity to 
take such superstition seriously; nevertheless, since he 
understood that such phenomena were particularly 
likely to occur in the presence of such a powerful 
psychic as Mrs. Brand, he had no impulse to visit her. 
Suppose she could give power not only to Agnes CuUen 
l)ut to " J.Q.'* and Laylor and Drane — dead, disem- 
bodied spirits — to air each his personal and particular 
grievance! Lucas wished he had not said so much 
about his plan to the family and to Jaccard. 

The attitude of that fellow who called himself Lou- 
trelle also bothered Lucas; because, so far as Lucas 
could discover, he was doing nothing but spending cer- 
tain regular hours each day and evening taking courses 
in economics and business in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. This meant that, in ad- 
dition, he undoubtedly was doing something which 
Lucas's operative could not discover. So Lucas 
changed operatives but without more enlightening re- 
sults. *Also some one, in these days, watched Lucas 
whenever he left the hotel, and Lucas felt that he was 
watched within the hotel, too. He could not help won- 
dering what would happen if he made an evident move 
to leave the city. 

" But they can prove nothing," he constantly re- 
assured himself; and in a few days he conquered his 
absurd dread of something " uncontrollable " occurring 
if he visited Mrs. Brand. 

The medium then was visiting Mrs. Stanton-Fielding 
at her home on the Drive, where, in addition to wholly 
private sittings with individual applicants, Mrs. Brand 
was giving more public demonstrations upon certain 
afternoons. Occasionally representatives of the news- 
papers had been admitted to these a\\.\.\\ig^%\\svwt^ q>1\kxs. 
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Mrs. Stanton-Fielding had issued admission cards, 
thirty or forty in number for each slitting, which her 
friends were asked to give to others who were interested 
and who might not be known to herself. The holders 
of these cards were expected merely to present them 
at the door and enter without giving their names, as 
Mrs. Brand preferred to know nothing whatever about 
the people in the ** circle." Accordingly, many of the 
attendants at these stances came not only anony- 
mously, but heavily veiled or masked so as not to be 
recognized. 

It was one of these sittings, where there were sure to 
be influential witnesses for any extraordinary " eviden- 
tial " messages, that Jaccard had chosen for demon- 
stration of Agnes Cullen's presence in the world be- 
yond. When Lucas at last attended one of these 
stances, he contented him^self at first with merely watch- 
ing and listening to the phenomena which occurred for 
others ; and the result of that first afternoon, while in 
certain ways disconcerting, yet on the whole seemed so 
governable that upon the next day he brought with him 
his daughter-in-law Myra and his grandson Bennet to 
ask natural questions of the medium out of concern for 
their lost cousin Agnes; so it was upon this occasion 
that request was made for proof of the death of Mrs. 
Oliver Cullen. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE I SECRET OF THE TALL TREES 

SHORTLY after Lucas Cullen, Senior, had com- 
municated to his family his decision to attend the 
sitting at Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's, Barney re- 
ceived by special messenger one of those cards which 
admitted the holder to Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's draw- 
ing-room between four-thirty and five-thirty. With 
the card came a note enjoining him to be present early, 
to occupy an inconspicuous position and particularly 
to avoid recognition by the CuUens but to closely ob- 
serve them. 

These directions were not signed, but Barney was 
sure that his mother had written them. Though he had 
never seen her writing, these firm, clearly defined char- 
acters without the slightest trace of carelessness or 
tendency toward flourish immediately associated them- 
selves in his mind with the personality of her whom, dur- 
ing these recent, remarkable weeks of her recuperation, 
he had come to know as mother. She had left the hos- 
pital several days before this and had been continuing 
her convalescence in the seclusion of an apartment upon 
Division Street far enough west to be wholly out of the 
paths of her former neighbors and yet within a few 
minutes' ride of the Drive and of Scott Street. 

When Barney had last seen her, which was three days 
before that upon which he received her note, she had 
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become strong enough to sit up for several hours and 
even to walk about her room. With so much vitality 
regained, of course she had become able to converse with 
him ; yet so far she had confided to him almost nothing 
about her past or about her previous feelings for him. 
When the time came when she had been at last allowed 
to see him, and he had dared to clasp her and look into 
her eyes ; when her hands had pressed his face, and his 
lips kissed her cheek, and she had brought her lips 
about to his while she gazed at him, that wonderful 
epoch of brief minutes had been mute but for the 
breathing of names, endearments and prayers of 
thankfulness. And their next visit, after a long in- 
terval, had been similarly silent. 

Barney came to realize that this was not solely be- 
cause of her hard necessity to spare herself the ex- 
haustion of the great emotion sure to sweep her if she 
recounted her life; for another and more controlling 
reason she forbade herself. 

" You shall hear all — all," she promised him, when 
she clasped him, " all in its proper time, my son. If 
I told you now, I would spend too much — too much of 
what I've kept within me for twenty years." And he 
understood that she did not mean solely her strength. 
" But it is almost time ! " 

The time, he knew, when at last she could requite the 
enemy of all her life ; and as she felt the approach of 
her moment, she disciplined herself and him with pitiless 
sternness. As though she feared that recollection, like 
a spark, might suddenly fire her into vain and wasted 
outbursts of passion, she avoided all reference to what 
had happened and spoke with Barney only of what was 
to come. ^ 

In their future, he was to be her known and honored 
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son and to succeed her, at the right time, in the man- 
agement of the businesses she owned; for this reason 
she wished him at once to prepare himself in the School 
of Commerce; and much of their talk together was 
about his work there. 

Acknowledgment of him was to be after an event 
which she did not describe but of which she thought con- 
stantly. Her concealment, so far maintained, remained 
an essential of her plans ; and as the day of the event 
approached, she forbade him to return to her and 
would not be reassured by his promise to take all pre- 
cautions against being followed. 

She had questioned him about many matters relat- 
ing to Ethel Carew and the Cullens; and he had be- 
come aware that, though his mother had determined 
upon definite action, yet she was waiting not only to re- 
gain more strength but for a progress of circumstances 
which she was observing but could not hasten. To-day 
Barney read in those clear, concise lines of his mother's 
handwriting that occurrences at last favored her; she 
had sufficient strength to play her part and the time — 
her time and his and Lucas Cullen's -:- had come. 

Barney had received the note during one of his regu- 
lar hours at the School of Commerce ; so, upon leaving 
the university building, he took precautions to elude 
any one who might be observing him in Lucas Cullen's 
interest, and at a few minutes after four o'clock, he 
proceeded to Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's. 

It was a warm, pleasant and sunny afternoon of 
April, with the dampness from the morning's rain upon 
the walks and streets. The grass in the parkways and 
upon the lawns of the Lake Shore Drive was reviving 
into new green ; trees were bursting their buds, and the 
browDi sheaths from the yellowing twigs littered the wet 
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pavements. The last vestige of ice long ago had dis- 
solved into the lake which lay this afternoon almost 
motionless, rippling light green and deep blue in wide, 
shifting bands as the white clouds high in the sky let 
through or obscured the brightness of the declining sun. 
Several great steamers were in sight, thrusting south- 
ward, deep laden with ore from Duluth for Gary or 
South Chicago; there were passenger vessels, inward 
and outward bound; a package freighter or two, and 
ore boats and grain carriers in ballast, bound back to 
the Straits and the Soo which now had been ice-free for 
many weeks. 

Barney's thoughts followed them; and he pictured 
the northern shores which he had known in boyhood. 
The season by the Straits would be a little less ad- 
vanced, but the trees and brush would be breaking into 
the hundred-hued yellows and greens of the forest 
where even the pines would be bright and renewed; 
warbling and whistling birds would be darting all about 
at mating and nest building, and the little forest ani- 
mals, in pairs, stealing like shadows over the silent, wet, 
humus-heaped ground. Yet there might be patches of 
snow holding to shaded hollows and trickling little rills 
down to the roaring brooks. / 

Up by Resurrection Rock, the day undoubtedly was 
very like that which the medium Davol had described 
when she had related to Barney and Ethel and Bennet 
Cullen the coming of the girl, big with child, to the 
shore of the lake; for it was again the Moon of the 
Breaking Snowshoes, a fitting anniversary for some- 
thing of great significance to occur. As Barney made 
his way along the lake, he endeavored to keep his ex- 
pectations within bounds; nevertheless his inward tur- 
bulence betrayed that to-day he looked for nothing less 
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than the resolution of all his life's bewilderments. He 
longed for Ethel with an intensity more poignant than 
at any hour since she had left him. 

To be sure, he had heard from her only that morn- 
ing and she had written a longer letter than usual, yet 
had detailed little information about herself. Page 
after page had consisted only of a statement of the con>- 
dition, value and prospects of the different properties 
which had been her father's. She seemed to assume 
that he must be intimately concerned with them all; 
of course he was interested in whatever she was doing; 
but he wanted her ; most of all he wanted her here, here 
with him this afternoon. ' 

Upon reaching Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's mansion, he 
presented his admission card and was ushered, unchal- 
lenged and unannounced, into a large, handsomely fur- 
nished drawing-room temporarily transformed into a 
small arena by the addition of chairs circling the cen- 
ter, where was a large, easy chair not unlike that used 
by Madame Davol in her seance. Barney observed that 
thirty or forty people were expected; and four women 
and two men already were seated in the forward row. 
Two of the women were in black and were so heavily 
veiled that Barney could not tell whether he had pre- 
viously seen them; one of these turned and gazed at 
him but without sign of recognition. The other two 
women, who were unveiled and in ordinary street attire, 
were middle-aged persons of refined and serious de- 
meanor; Barney did not know them nor the men, prob- 
ably their husbands, who accompanied them. 

The windows were to the west and south so that the 
late afternoon sunshine sufficed to light the room; but 
the further corner on the right was so dim that Barney 
felt sure of being unobserved, if h^ vjeiA. lVsKt^\ ^^ \Nfe. 
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took a place in accordance with his instructions and 
watched the people who entered. 

Two women, both wearing mourning veils, and a girl 
of twenty came in: they seemed uncertain as to the 
propriety of conversing with an acquaintance whom 
they met and finally, after a few whispered words, took 
seats apart from the others and one of the women sank 
to her knees in prayer. Two well-dressed men of about 
fifty took seats together, speaking to no one and avoid- 
ing encounters; one wore in his buttonhole the tiny 
rosette of the Legion of Honor ; several other men and 
women, all strangers to Barney, filed in ; then a couple 
of fashionably gowned girls of about Ethel Carew's 
age, but not at all suggesting her in bearing or "man- 
ner, found places near Barney and audibly discussed 
the question of smoking there ; they dismissed this\idea, 
amid giggles, and began gossiping in exclamatory 
whispers about the people appearing in the doorway. 
Barney overheard the names of men and women, not 
personally known to him but prominent in the business 
and social life of the city ; thus he soon heard, " Mr. 
Jaccard ! " and saw the thin, dignified and Puritanical- 
looking figure of Lucas Cullen's lawyer. 

Jaccard gazed over the assemblage deliberately be- 
fore choosing a chair about a dizen feet from Barney's 
corner. Five minutes later, th^ girls' voices exclaimed, 
" Why, there's Bennet — and his mother — and old 
Mr. Cullen ! " 

They stood in the doorway, Bennet a little nervous 
and impatient to be seated; beside him a well-gowned, 
graciously assured woman of middle age ; and next her 
was the tall dominating figure of Lucas Cullen, Senior. 
He was gazing critically about the room and objected 
stubbornly when Beivive\, \.T\fed \.o l^«.d him; he chose 
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chairs for the three of them near to Jaccard's but 
separated from his lawyer's by two women who spoke 
eagerly to Mrs. Lucas Cullen, Junior, and who offered 
to move; but old Lucas shook his head curtly, com- 
manded " Quiet ", and they all sat down. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, the front doors were closed and, 
in a hush similar to the silence at a church service, 
Mrs. Stanton-Fielding entered through a door at the 
farther end of the room, escorting a slight, refined 
woman of about thirty years, who was dressed in a 
simple, loosely draped dark gown and whom Barney 
recognized — without need of Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's 
words of introduction — as the London psychic, Mrs. 
Brand. 

When she sat in the chair at the center of the circle 
and glanced about in the relaxation preparatory to 
her trance, the sight of her powerfully returned Bar- 
ney's thoughts to that remarkable sitting with her in 
London half a year before when he first heard facts 
about' himself; and he found himself tingling again 
with excitement beyond that which, upon that night, 
had kept him tramping the London streets until day- 
break. He had discovered, indeed, that most of those 
facts given to him at that particular time had been 
supplied by his mother who then — unknown to him — 
was in a hospital in London. Now his mother was 
here in this room. Barney himself could not decide 
which of the women, veiled from recognition, was his 
mother ; indeed, he had no actual information that she 
was present ; but he felt certain that she was. 

" I explain for the benefit of those who otherwise 
may find confusion," said Mrs. Brand in a quiet, soft 
voice, " that when in the trance I appear to be gen- 
erally subject to e^ ^ contrpl ' y^l\o st^le^ Vv\K^^^^l\i^^^*^:«^ 
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Keppel, whose personality employs my material body 
for expression. So far as I have been able to learn, 
he appears to have been a vigorous and cultured man, 
who died about fifteen years ago and in life here was 
both a physician and a preacher, having been a medical 
missionary to India. As he often acts merely as a 
guide to get through to us messages from our friends 
deceased, he sometimes reports in the third person, 
sometimes in the first and sometimes speaks for him- 
self. 

" The blinds will be drawn and red-shaded lamps 
used because, while not necessary for communication, 
the substitution of red illumination seems to facilitate 
extra-corporeal phenomena." 

Thereupon servants drew the window blinds and 
turned on the lights in the ceiling above Mrs. Brand 
and in several brackets on the walls, all of which lights 
had been covered with red silk. This illumination, 
though dim, was sufficient for clear observation of the 
medium. 

When Barney had attended seances in London with 
Mrs. Brand, she had entered into the trance without 
preliminary " twilight " interval of clairvoyance ; and 
this sitting was similar; for after a few minutes of 
silent waiting, it was evident that some profound trans- 
formation influenced Mrs. Brand's posture and her. 
manner of utterance; and, when her lips next moved, 
her speech indicated the control of a markedly robust, 
abrupt and masculine seeming personality: 

" What a cloud of witnesses are present ! So many 
come here to meet you! There is a spirit here with 
moustache and small, pointed beard; good forehead; 
delicate lips; hair grayish and brown — yes, it was 
brown before it w^iit a^a^v ^od^ ^U«w«i«.tLt hazel eyes.. 
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He is standing beside you in third row next to the end. 
He is patting you on the shoulder. You can't feel 
it ; but he thinks he is hitting you hkrd. He touches 
the rosette on your coat. 

" Somebody is laughing. Don't joke -^ it is serious. 
He—" 

It was the girls near Barney who giggled; the man 
with the rosette recognized nothing at all to suggest 
a joke. Barney was able to see his face when, once, 
he turned about with fixed, wide-open eyes to look 
up into the good, pleasant, hazel eyes of the brownish 
gray-haired spirit patting him on the sholilder. See- 
ing nothing, the man turned back to the medium and 
sat absolutely still and attentive while the voice went 
on. 

'* You ought to be ashamed of yourselves," a woman 
next to the girls rebuked them into silence; then she 
whispered to her companion, and Barney was just able 
to overhear, " That's Mr. William Woolston ; she's 
describing his only brother — the surgeon who died 
of typhus in Serbia. They were bound up in each 
other." 

Only after recalling his instructions did Barney shift 
his gaze from the set, serious countenance of the man 
with the rosette and observe the Cullens. Old Lucas 
was leaning forward a little, watching with half- 
squinted, skeptical eyes the face of Woolston. Bar- 
ney was sure, from his expression, that Lucas CuUen 
knew William Woolston and had known also the brother 
whom the voice described. 

" Does he want to say anything to me ? " William 
Woolston asked in a compress;ed tone. 

" He says," reported the Voice, " he does not want 
you to bother about bringing \\\m \>ae\L% \v^ Xv^'s. ^r^JO^ 
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brave men. He is satisfied. He wants you to be." 

Mrs. Lucas Cullen, Junior, bent to her father-in- 
law's ear and whispered. Barney could not hear what 
she said, but he did hear his nearest informant whisper, 
" Mr. Woolston sent yesterday to have his brother's 
body brought home ! " 

If it was this which Lucas Cullen was hearing from 
his daughter-in-law, he silenced her with an impatient 
shake of his head which meant, " I know." 

The Voice ceased to speak of the spirit beside the man 
with the rosette ; and though its next words stirred to 
a sobbing cry one of the unveiled women in the first 
row, old Lucas sat back and relaxed. The woman 
hysterically attempted to find with her arms a child 
described before her ; but Lucas was little moved, prob- 
ably because — so Barney thought — he did not know 
the woman. Similarly the next emotional demonstra- 
tions on the part of evident strangers concerned him 
so little that for a few moments he seemed not to 
pay attention at all. He glanced toward Jaccard 
who looked at him and slightly nodded; and Lucas 
Cullen nudged his daughter-in-law who sat back con- 
sciously, evidently preparing herself for some act, when 
the Voice suddenly said: 

" Laura is here ! " 

Jaccard jerked. 

" She is there before you ! " the voice continued with- 
out more definite designation. " She is young and 
beautiful — a beautiful soul always ; beautiful in face, 
too. She has beautiful, red hair — dark auburn and 
eyes very blue; and hands white and small and very 
smooth. There is a least bit of blemish — a scar on 
the back of her left hand. Yes; she says it is a scar; 
she shows how a dog, ^Xa^^x^^ n^VCcv. Wx^ V3k\k. Wr too 
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hard. She holds the hand out to you and smiles; you 
used to kiss that scar, she means to say." 

Jaccard had seized the sides of his chair and was 
staring, with lips wincing. " Laura ? " he said, against 
his will. 

" There is some one with her ; a girl, youn^ and beau- 
tiful, too. You never saw her as she is; she has de- 
veloped since. You saw her, Laura wants to say, only 
when a baby; when they both died. She has hair like 
Laura and — " 

Jaccard's breath whistled audibly. He made no 
other inquiry but sat struggling with himself; what 
had happened had come as a complete surprise to him 
and, for the moment at least, was so overwhelming as 
to drive from him all other thoughts. A moment later, 
when the Voice ceased to speak of Laura and her child, 
Jaccard turned and gazed at Lucas Cullen blankly and 
as if he had forgotten him; and as the client stared 
at his lawyer, Lucas Cullen's big form quivered. 

Throughout the great room, every one sat very still. 
The lights in one of the wall brackets went out, leav- 
ing the left end of the rows of chairs only vaguely 
illumined by the ruddy glow from the center. A serv- 
ant tiptoed from the rear of the room to restore 
the lights, but a whisper halted him and he retired. 
The whistle of Jaccard's breathing diminished; in the 
front row, the woman who had groped for the form 
of her child suddenly sobbed again and then controlled 
herself. Near Barney, the girls who once had giggled 
sat looking about with sobered, scared faces. 

" That was Mr. Jaccard ! " one confided, half fright- 
ened. ** Mr. Jaccard." It seemed that the fact that 
Jaccard had been affected was particularly significant 
to every one; or perhapr it was tVvaV. XkO^ ^n^x^ ^t^s; 
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in the room had witnessed gome close friend in manifest 
agitation. 

^t the center of the room the medium sat, open- 
eyed, in the erect, vigorous posture which had dis- 
tinguished her since entering the trance ; her eyes roved 
from place to place, sometimes resting upon the sitters 
but more often gazing between them or before them 
as though observing presences which to others were 
invisible; but the Voice did not speak. 

*' I would like to learn whether communication can 
be obtained,'* said a smooth, perfectly assured, femi- 
nine voice; and Barney saw, not by any motion of her 
own but by the attention of those seated about her, 
that Mrs. Lucas Cullen, Junior, was speaking, '^ from 
Mrs. Oliver Cullen — Agnes Cullen — who was lost 
last September on the Gallantic and presumably is 
dead.'* 

Barney's sinews seemed of themselves to draw taut. 
This demand plainly was part of the Cullen plan which 
his mother was there to counter ; or rather, it had been 
part of Lucas Cullen's scheme. When he had nudged 
his son's wife a few minutes earlier, undoubtedly he 
had meant her to put this request ; but now he did not 
want it. Jaccard's disturbance had so affected old 
Lucas that at first he had forgotten that he had given 
his daughter-in-law the signal; then he had tried to 
halt her; but too late. Barney saw him sit back ir- 
ritably; he saw Jaccard, suddenly remembering his 
cli^ent, glance about sharply. Then Barney gazed at 
the forward row at the darkened end of the room where 
he believed his mother to be. But either he was mis- 
taken in supposing her there, or this demand was not 
the one to draw her from concealment. No one moved, 
and no one spoke \»i\. tibkfe N o\efe ^WcVv %.\\xvcmncQd : 
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** AH the while a spirit has been beside you ; a man ; 
a fine-looking man, middle-aged, with dark hair and 
brows; strong, blue eyes; looking down, not at you, 
but beside you on the right. He holds a book in his 
hand; he holds it up so Doctor Keppel can see. It is 
the Book of Mormon." 

Evidently the Voice was replying to Mrs. Lucas 
Ciillen, Junior. Others in the room took this as an- 
swer to her; she so understood it; beyond any doubt, 
Lucas CuUen at her right thus received it. He stiffened 
and stared for an instant, somewhat as Jaccard and 
others had done ; then he hunched in his seat and waited. 

" He IS showing Doctor Keppel an open space out- 
doors ; about it is a big woods. He has cleared away 
the trees in the space, and he has a little house of 
boards ; new ; no paint on it. There is a woman there ; 
very young ; he is young too ; and very strong. It is 
long ago. Thirty years ago. Doctor Keppel thinks. 
No; he shakes his head; it is longer ago than that. 
It is more than forty years ago; more than that, he 
says. It is in M. He builds up an M — Mi — Michi 
— Michi-gan, he says it is. The young woman has 
a child ; a little girl, he says. He kisses botli of them. 
You are there ; you come by ; you are young, too ; tall 
and very strong. You walk into the shack. He is 
showing the inside now ; it is very plain ; no furniture ; 
just a bunk of boards; a table; a bench of boards. 
On the table is a book ; the Book of Mormon ; you pick 
it up; you drop it down and kick it; you kick it out 
the door. Something happens. Doctor Keppel gets 
wondering what; it is confused; he cannot see. He 
feels passion; strong anger; hate. Many men 
come — " 

The " jou '' described by the \o\c^ tvq V>xi^x ^%^ 
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Mrs. Lucas Cullen, Junior. Clearly it was old Lucas 
Cullen, himself. If any one had doubt, a glance at 
old Lucas was quite sufficient to find it confessed; he 
sat, attempting to appear unmoved, indifferent. But 
Barney saw him grow rigid in his struggle with sen- 
sations he was attempting to down. Jaccard, from 
three seats off, appreciated this ; his grandson and his 
daughter-in-law felt it, and she endeavored to relieve 
him. 

" I asked," she said, her smooth, assured voice as 
steady as before, " for communication, if possible, with 
Agnes D. Cullen who — " 

Lucas's hand came up with a jerk and thrust against 
her leg. " Hush ! " he whispered to her. " Myra, 
hush ! " 

Undoubtedly he meant his aspirate only for her ; but 
he had such poor control of his enunciation, as of the 
muscles of his thrusting hand, that the rasp of his voice 
reached over the room. Several of those seated in 
front turned about and gazed at him ; every one at the 
sides and in the rear watched him. Few of, them — 
if any of them, indeed — could know what dismay con- 
nected itself in Lucas Cullen's conscience with a vision 
of a quarrel in the Michigan woods with a man who 
possessed a Book of Mormon. 

The Voice, which had halted, spoke on. 

" Another stands near you. He was there before, 
he says. He wants to say he has often been beside 
you; shorter with light hair and gray eyes; energetic 
looking; a good face. He builds up an L to show to 
you. He wants you to know without a doubt who he 
is. L — A-Y, he builds up. Another L — Now he 
shows a space with trees about ; great trees ; a forest ; 
men cut some oi t\v^ \.Tvie^ >«Wx^ \s» ^ ^^^%xs\. ^1 ^i^jber 
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and a mill. Doctor Keppel feels a vibrating and 
buzzing ; it is a lumber mill. Over the door is a sign ; 
Doctor Keppel can read it all now. H. L-A-Y-L-0-R. 
H. Laylor, it says. He nods ; yes ; that is it. It looks 
like long ago; everything new there; but many years 
ago. >^ow there is a mist like a fog. No; he shakes 
his head. It must be smoke ; yes ; he says it is smoke. 
Now Doctor Keppel feels like heat; flames; and much 
heat; roaring; great flames; a forest fire approaching 
the mill. He is there and tries to save the mill; he 
does not try to get away ; not"till too late — " 

The Voice — full, emphatic, resonant — dominated 
the silent, darkened room. The Voice, which had all 
but materialized the presence of the departed loved 
ones to many others, was endowing — with all but ma- 
teriality — phantoms of the past for Lucas CuUen. It 
made little difference in the awe with which others 
Watched him whether they believed that the Voice viewed 
sights actually spread before the spectral dead or 
\irhether the Power which spoke was drawing these vi- 
sions from the close, secret conscience of ^ucas CuUen. 
If this were so, it was against his will; they could 
all see him — at least Barney could see him — attempt- 
ing by senseless physical constriction of the muscles of 
liis body, of his hands, of his jaw and by the tight 
pressure of his lips, to prevent more being drawn from 
him. 

** He knows," said the Voice, and every one knew 
that it had ceased to describe the fire and had returned 
to contemplation of the present spirit of him who had 
not got away, " he knows that all your life you won- 
dered how much he suff^ered. He does not feel that 
now, he wants to say; at first he did. When he came 
over long ago, he thought to try to ip\iTV\^\\\\ifeicrc^\NR: 
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died, he swore to; but over here, he did not. He 
tried to help, instead, the ones who lived to 
suffer." 

Beside Lucas Cullen, his son's wife sat facing for- 
ward, assuming calmness, trying not to notice the 
panic palsy of the old man; Bennet for a while had 
attempted the same indifference ; but now he abandoned 
it and, reaching across his mother, he seized his grand- 
father's arm. 

" You're sick," he said. *' Come out with me." 
" It's queer, he thinks," continued the Voice, " how 
all your life you wondered about him — how long he 
suffered and didn't think about the other at all; the 
other who didn't send the torch. He lived, so he suf- 
fered all the time. His wife — the others, he means; 
and his child; the girl. Grew up too, she did; had a 
son ; and you — ^" 

" Come ! " Bennet commanded, almost loudly. He 
arose and Jaccard arose, too ; the word or the disturb- 
ance stopped the Voice; and, as they began getting 
Lucas Cullen on his feet, Barney arose and stepped 
down the line of chairs. 

It was all contrary to his directions; but he knew 
that what now was occurring had not been foreseen. 
He realized that this commotion might end the trance; 
but as the CuUens determined to escape, he determined 
that they should not. He thrust Jaccard away from 
Lucas Cullen and, opposing Bennet, he pushed Lucas 
Cullen back into his seat. 

" You're going to stay this Qut ! " 
Lucas gaped up at him. " You here? " 
Barney caught his breath and glanced toward the 
medium who was sitting silent in the big chair. " They 
iiave been asking," Yve aa\d di&lmetl^j^ " for communi- 
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cation with Mrs. Oliver CuUen; can you obtain it for 
ihem now? '' ', 

The medium did not more; nor did her lips make 
reply; all about the room people lifted in their seats 
or stood up; there was a flutter of whispers; these 
ceased while every one watched to see what Lucas 
Cullen woiild do against the stranger who had com- 
manded him ; and there was silence again. 

I am here," slowly said a controlled, vibrant voice. 
I am Agnes Cullen ; I — " 

Barney gazed into the face of Lucas Cullen who 
stared at him with eyes widened, with jaw dropped ; the 
dim, pink light upon his skin lost a tint as the blood 
went from Lucas Cullen's face ; and Barney knew that 
he had recognized the voice. Now that Barney heard 
the voice in its full power and energy, he knew that 
any one who once had heard it would never forget. 
All about were others who had known Agnes Cullen and 
now knew the tones speaking in the dark, still room; 
these, like Lucas Cullen, had believed her dead ; and in 
this place, and at this moment of amazement, they re- 
ceived the voice as not embodied but as from a spirit. 

" Direct voice ! " some one gasped in awe ; and others 
whispered it. " We're hearing a direct voice ! — 
That's her voice ! — I knew her ! " 

Bcnnet Cullen had recognized it and dropped down 
into his seat, astounded; his mother knew the voice; 
and Jaccard; most certainly of all, Lucas Cullen con- 
tinued in the conviction that one dead was speaking. 
He knew why Agnes Cullen, though dead, should break 
all bonds to speak; he knew that the one who had just 
called for her was her son; and at this moment if 
the dead could possibly return, she would. And what- 
ever any one dead could do, he cted\\,edL K^^'s* ^xJ^^w^ 
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dead, with power to perform. Yes, she would come 
back! 

" I am going to tell the account of Lucas Cullen 
and his family and of myself and my son," said the 
voice clearly and steadily. " It begins far back ; yet ■ 
is brief enough ; and includes that which you have just 
heard and the effect of which on him you have seen. 
That, I shall explain. Sit down, every one, and be 
silent.'' 

So far, even to Barney, the voice seemed to proceed 
from no located source. He had believed his mother 
present among the veiled women at the left of the rows I 
where the lights had gone out ; but such was the quality 
of her tone that it seemed not enunciated from one 
spot but pervasive throughout the room. No one else 
seemed able to place it; those who attempted looked 
first here, then there and about. Very probably, by 
this time, there were some who realized that not a 
fleshless soul, but a woman was speaking; yet, surely, 
the woman was Agnes Cullen who, after having van- 
ished for half a year, had returned to deal a blow — 
whose nature she was about to reveal — to her enemy, 
Lucas Cullen, and probably to explain the reason for 
tliat long-known enmity and some of the secrets of ^er 
life. 

Every one was silent. 

" The beginning," continued the voice, '* was when 
I was a child in the Michigan forest. My father was 
the man whose spirit just now was here holding the 
Book of Mormon — whose cabin Lucas Cullen entered 
to quarrel with him and kick the Book of Mormon 
from the doprway. My father was named Drane — 
Richard Drane. He was born in Joseph Smith's 
colony in IlVmo\s \ aivd ^\v^tv ^^^ ^^x^ ^tv?^tv out^ his 
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parents went with the party under King Strang who 
cliose to find refuge, not in flight to Utah, but in the 
northern woods. For safety from the vigilantes, they 
went to Beaver Island, just south of the Straits, where 
they founded Strang's kingdom. But they found no 
safety ; again persecution. Drunken fishermen raided 
outlying farmhouses and insulted their women; hate 
«.nd violence fed murder and revenge ; my father's peo- 
ple fought back, showing false lights on the lake shores, 
wrecking boats — men said — stealing cargoes and 
murdering crews. King Strang enlisted the Indians, 
and when the government proceeded against him, for- 
tified a small island in a little lake and planted cannon. 
It was all a miserable business, ending when Gentile 
settlers invaded Beaver Island, shot Strang, burned the 
forts and tabernacle of the Kingdom, sacked the settle- 
ments and scattered the Believers. Most went west; 
but my father, then only seventeen, stayed in the State, 
clinging to the best of the belief in which he had been 
born but discarding the worst. He cleared a farm in 
the woods, married a Gentile girl from Big Rapids, 
and was living an honorable, useful life when he crossed 
the path of Lucas Cullen who recently had arrived 
to make his fortune in the forest." 

The source of the voice was discovered. It came 
from that darkened end of the room where Barney 
had supposed his mother to be; and, as people craned 
about or stood to see the speaker, she arose and, hav- 
ing cast off her veil and the dark coat she had worn, 
she stood a little apart, dressed all in white, with the 
dim glow from the center of the room falling vaguely 
upon her face and figure, while women and men made 
recognition. 

"Mrs. Cullen! — Agnes! — Mrs. Oliver Cullen I — 
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She's here! — That's she! — Why did she— How 
changed ! How could it be — " 

It seemed to Barney that every one must recognize 
that she was before them in^ the body ; yet so strong 
had been the spell of the illusion that a few still saw 
her as a phantom. Lucas Cullen did. 

Not only Barney detected this, but Bennet and his 
mother who now realized the truth. 

" It's Agnes, father ! " his son's wife shook him. 
" It's she — come back ! " 

" Yes," he said. ** Yes ; I see ! " But he understood 
that his daughter-in-law saw Agnes too as a material- 
ized spirit. 

Barney forgot him and watched his mother. This 
was her moment, he knew, for which all her life she 
had schooled herself; this was the effort for which, in 
these last days, she had been preparing and driving 
herself ; now she was to expend that, stored within her, 
of which even to him she had dared not speak. Prob- 
ably the seance had not offered the precise opportunity 
which she had hoped for; undoubtedly Barney's own 
interference with the departure of the Cullens had been 
unexpected; but Barney was sure that, on the whole, 
it was as she had wished. When she spoke on, he rec- 
ognized that her deliberate, careful words were being 
recited from rehearsals within herself repeated through 
years of waiting for such a moment. 

" My father," she said, " had abandoned farming 
to take out lumber, cutting from land he had home- 
steaded and from surrounding sections which he bought. 
You could buy timber land cheap in those days — two 
dollars and a half an acre; the State practically gave 
it away; but there were men who thought it foolish 
to pay the governmetit arvjlVvvw^ s.t. all for the great 
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trees on the State lands. They bought one section 

£tnd set up a mill and cut over the square miles all 

£tround — eight sections or ten or twenty ; as long and 

fits broad as they dared. Lucas CuUen was one of these 

meni. He had nothing against my father until my 

father bought f^om and paid the government for five 

liundred acres oi standing timber which he found, when 

lie came to it, that Lucas Cullen was cutting. This 

caused trouble for. Cullen when my father asked for 

a refund on his purchase money; not actually serious 

trouble; for Cullen had too much influence and too 

muqh power of intimidation for that. But it brought 

Cullen's anger on my father; Cullen couldn't see why 

the Mormon must be so particular; if he had found 

five hundred acres of his own being cut, why didn't he 

say nothing and just cut off a thousand of the State 

land somewhere else? 

"But the Mormon Drane couldn't do that; and the 
Mormon Drane — whatever lies Cullen told against 
him — had one wife only. She was my mother. She 
knew that Richard Drane had been reared a Mormon; 
but, because of the hatred and fear bred by Strang's 
Kingdom, he had concealed it from others till Lucas 
Cullen found it out and spread it about with lies — 
lies — lies. One of the lies, which proved in the end 
the most dangerous, was that the Mormon had lust 
for the wife of another lumberman, Henry Laylor." 
As she spoke, Agnes Cullen came forward and showed 
herself more plainly in the light. No one — not even 
Lucas Cullen, in his guilt-clouded consciousness — 
believed her a phantom now. Agnes Drane, his enemy, 
had returned to stand before him and accuse him to 
his family and neighbors and intimates and her own. 
He could reason, if he halted his wliirliu^ tKovi^t^^ 
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that she had not been away in the realm of the dead; 
but his brain was not functioning rationally. He knew 
she was returned in the flesh; vet his alarm endowed 
her with the advantages of association with the dead 
of whom she spoke and who, a few minutes before, the 
Voice had identified as present before him, — Richard 
Drane, the Mormon, and now Henry Laylor ! 

Lucas CuUen sat verv stiff and still in his chair with 

ml 

his son's wife and his grandson on one side; on the 
other side, in the seat which Myra's acquaintance had 
given to Barney Loutrelle, sat the son of Agnes Drane. 
About them, every one sat or stood very quietly, watch- 
ing intently Agnes Drane and Lucas CuUen and his 
daughter-in-law and his grandson and his lawyer and 
the stranger next him who had prevented his escape 
and who had asked, the third time, for Mrs. Oliver 
Cullen. In the very center of the room the medium, 
Mrs. Brand, had come out of the trance, easily and 
without demonstration; discovering that some extraor- 
dinary event was in progress, she remained seated as 
an observer. 

" Originally Lucas Cullen told the lie about Richard 
Drane and Laylor's wife only to harm the man who 
had made him trouble and to injure a rival ; for Henry 
Laylor had built a mill only a few miles from CuUen's 
near a little place called Galilee; he bid for the same 
timber and the same gangs to get it out, and for the 
same bottoms to take the lumber to Chicago. It cost 
Lucas Cullen; and it cost Henry Laylor; but neither 
would let the other drive him away ; so they fought till 
the dry summer of the great fires, and Henry Laylor 
was burned out; and, as you have just heard, he was 
killed. Perhaps he injured himself and was surrounded 
by fire ; perhaps \\^ s\La^ed Voo \o^^ ^wd swioke overcame 
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nim ; exactly how he died, no one knew. Lucas Cullen 

— you have just heard — wondered all his life: Laylor 
could not tell then ; perhaps he could not now. But he 
was killed in that fire — murdered. 

** For Lucas Cullen had that fire set ; he met near 
Galilee a man in his pay — a sawyer named Quinlan 

— and sent him to light shavings upwind from Laylor's 
mill. Probably not with intention of killing Laylor; 
just to burn him out.* But when it was known that 
Laylor was killed, and that a man had been seen setting 
a torch to the timber, Lucas Cullen moved quickly 
to save himself; he said that the man who had set the 
fire was the Mormon Drane who wanted to kill Laylor 
to get his wife. It was a savage, lustful lie of the sort 
which excited men like to believe ; they went to get the 
Mormon 'and lynch him ; then Lucas Cullen — partly 
to save Drane from being murdered, let us think, but 
partly also to stop suspicion swinging to his guilty 
self — made a great play for justice and for a trial 
for the Mormon and stopped the lynching — and per- 
jured Richard Drane into the cell where he died — 
my father — for a crime which Lucas Cullen and his 
man Quinlan had done. 

"Is it not so, Lucas Cullen .'^ Stand up and deny 
it, if not so! Stand before these people or sit there 
and speak and say to ^e soul of Henry Laylor, who 
stands before you, that you had no hand in his mur- 
der ! Say to the spirit of Richard Drane, there before 
you with the Book of Mormon, that for his own crime 

— not yours — you sent him to die in prison ! Say to 
the soul of your own servant, James Quinlan — J. Q. 
with his ever flaming torch — that, when at last he 
threatened to turn against you and confess his crime, 
for the sake of going into the next world cUwv.- — -^v^ 
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that you^ through your man Kincheloe, did not kill him I |ili« 
a few weeks ago at Resurrection Rock ! Say it is not j U* 
so!^' 

She stopped and waited for answer ; but Lucas Cullen 
neither stirred nor replied. She had swung the eyes 
of every one from herself to him; and his eyes, only, 
moved — his small, keen, crafty eyes darted from left 
to right and back again, resting nowhere, meeting no 
one, ceaselessly seeking for void in which to look; 
and finding all space filled with the eyes of the living 
or — who knew? — with eyes of the dead. 

The room had become a court with Lucas Cullen the 
prisoner accused and on trial ; and as though his son's 
wife and his grandson realized that, without response, 
he could not go free, they ceased to pull at him ; more- 
over, Barney Loutrelle sat very close to him. Barney 
did nothing; but Jaccard gazed at Barney, and Jac- 
card also refrained from interfering. 

And the others now realized that they composed the 
court before which Mrs. Oliver Cullen was haling Lucas 
Cullen for murder, — for one murder done long ago 
but also for another done recently and for which, as 
they gazed at Lucas Cullen, they saw he could not 
deny guilt. So the original sensations which had swept 
over them first when they seemed to hear Agnes Cullen's 
spirit speak and then when they knew that Agnes Cullen 
herself had returned as though from the dead, were 
lost lA this new amazement. 

**My father did not die for many years," Barney 
heard his mother say. " My mother worked to support 
herself and me and for money which constantly she 
paid to lawyers for pleas to get my father free. She 
tried too hard; she died when I was a young girl, and 
I took up the useWa a\ieTK^i%, The way to accom^ 
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plish something, I thought, was to watch the Cullens; 
Lucas CuUen and his brother John, who knew too much 
of Lucas's character, already had fallen out. I 
changed my name and came to Chicago to watch Lucas 
CuUen ; he left Chic:ago and built his house at St. Flor- 
entin ; and I went to live near there. I was not sure 
a^- first whether or not he knew me when we met. 

" That was the summer before his daughter married, 
when he had her friend, the Marquis de Chenal, as his 
guest at St. Florentin. So De Chenal happened to 
meet me one day; he left Lucas CuUen's house several 
times after that to find me. He attracted me, too. I 
thought he loved me.*' 

Her voice for a moment failed ; and Barney could re- 
main in his seat no longer. While she had held com- 
plete mastery of herself, while her will-supported 
strength had suflSced to keep her controlled, clear in 
thought and speech and purpose, while she had been 
arraigning to judgment the enemy of all her life, Bar- 
ney had made himself obey her. But now, not her will, 
but the power of her body to obey her will was weaken- 
ing; and what she was saying no longer contained the 
tone of direct accusation. For the moment, at least, 
she w^as ignoring her charge against her enemy for 
another purpose not yet fully plain. 

'* I told De Chenal why I was as I was, how my father 
was in prison, falsely accused by Lucas CuUen. De 
Chenal swore to help me; he was hot in my cause," 
she continued. *' He swore to justify my father and 
punish Lucas CuUen. First, he would marry me. I 
loved and believed him; perhaps he believed himself in 
those days ; I was very young and he was young and 
r — we went to a priest — " 

Barney began to make his way toN^iaxdViet.. "^^^ ^^ 
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was stripping her soul before these gaping people, nol but 
to punish Lucas Cullen, but to acknowledge him, herlchee 
son. Barney heard their whispers; they seemed tDlof * 
have forgotten that, at the beginning, she had spokei| to ^ 
of her son, — she whom they had known only as child 
less. But now they remembered; and they reminded 
one another. 

" Lucas Cullen learned of it, but gave out that his 
guest had gone on a hunting trip," she pressed on 
" He followed and finally found us. His money, of 
course, was an influence; I had nothing; De Chenal 
owed two million francs. He had forgotten that. 
Also Lucas Cullen showed that I had lied to him about 
my father; it was plain that the Mormon had been a 
murderer. Had not Lucas Cullen, at great risk to 
himself, fought for a fair trial? How could De Chenal 
go back to his creditors with a dowerless bride and 
to his family with the daughter of a convict? Lucas 
Cullen made his escape easy. I was under age; legal 
necessities had been ignored. Moreover, was I not the 
daughter of Drane, the Mormon murderer? He mar- 
ried De Chenal to his daughter, gave him money and 
packed him off. It was easier than before to make me 
an outcast. The next spring, my son was born." 

" Mother ! " Barney cried, forbidding her, as he 
stepped toward her under the light. From the Other 
side of the room, where she had been, women called 
her name. But she did not hear them, 

" This is my son ! " she cried, her hands clasping 
Barney's. " My son lost tp me that summer of his 
birth because I was made an outcast but now — now 
restored to me ! " 

So her son caught her in his arms, as her strength 
collapsed ; wit\\ t\\e aid ol «»o\tv^ ^Q.\x\«.\v^\rckxvck^\v to him 
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but who lovingly called her " Agnes " and kissed her 
cheek, he bore his mother through the door at the back 
of the room and away from the hubbub behind them 
to where they could be quiet and alone. 



CHAPTER XXIir 

or TBC MOOH OF THK BKEAXIXe SKOVSHOES 

ETHEL CAREW was on a train Rtnmiag to 
Sheridan from a trip of several davs through 
Montana and Idaho, when she happened to pic^ 
up a twcnty-hour-old newspaper which printed, under 
a Chicago date line, the information that Mrs. Oliver 
CuUen — the wife of the late son of the late .Tohn Cullen 
of Chicago and herself widely known throughout the 
East — had returned to her home after ha^'ing been 
missing for many months. Her family and friends hud 
supposed her lost on the Gallantic, in September, 1918; 
but she had survived and, by concealing this fact, had 
created, by her return, a sensation in Chicago circles. 

This was all that the paragraph of telegraphed news 
matter supplied, and it was quite enough for Ethel to 
learn at one moment. 

" Barney's mother," she exclaimed to herself ; and 
with her amazement of wonder as to what cousin Agnes 
had been doing and where she had been, there ran a 
rill of excited feeling for Barney. Did he know, she_ 
wondered? Where was he? What was it all about — | 
cousin Agnes alive and concealing herself ! It was too i 
mucli to grasp at once, particularly with this total lack I 
of explanatory details. 

She immediately wrote telegrams which she had dis- 

ic.hcd from the next stop, one to Barney and the 
r to Mrs. Wain, aaVm^ ttvem \a -^^e. \«f.v at Sheri- 
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dan. But before she reached her home, she obtained 
a more recent newspaper which supplemented the Butte 
item with the brief information that " Following the 
sensational reappearance yesterday of Mrs. Oliver 
Cullen, Mr. Lucas Cullen, Senior, had disappeared from 
his hotel; his family is searching for him." 

Waiting her at home, she found telegraphed replies 
stating that letters were on the way; indeed, two let- 
ters, written since the return of Mrs. Oliver Cullen, 
already had arrived. 

The one from Barney was exasperatingly s^prt and 
indefinite. It confessed, first, that ever since the day 
after Ethel had returned to Wyoming, he had known 
that his mother was alive and that she was Mrs. Oliver 
Cullen; he told how Mrs. Wain had taken him to his 
mother and related something of his experience since; 
but he said little about cousin Agnes's reasons for con- 
cealing herself, what she had been doing and what she 
meant now to do. He said nothing whatever about 
his father. Why didn't he? His letter was not meant 
for information ; it was an appeal to her to return to 
St. Florentin; or rather to Resurrection Rock, wiiere 
he was going with his mother and whore, if Ethel came, 
they would tell her everything. 

Cousin Agnes had enclosed a card on which she had 
written, " Come, dear Ethel, when you can. Agnes.'* 

Bennet, who was the author of the other letter, 
offered far more. He had written a volume of twenty- 
two pages requiring a big, business envelope and five 
stamps. He had prefaced his informative pages, how- 
ever, with extensive expletive. In Bennet's emphatic 
opinion, Ethel had certainly succeeded in spilling the 
beans ; he wished to congratulate her ; if ever a family 
had bees in bad, theirs was now. B\it h.^ had to c<^\^r 
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fess that cousin Agnes had staged some show; the 
town was talking about it from Lake Forest to Indiana, I '•h 
and the rich, racy gossips were only beginning to gel 1 1'^ 
around, too. 

Of course, Bennet said, the dear newspapers had 
faithfully done their bit ; but as cousin Agnes's oration 
had been entirely informal — no court actions yet 
started, no one legally indicted — the papers couldn't 
repeat a tenth of what they really wanted to without 
laying themselves open to libel actions. It was break- 
ing the hearts of the sob-squads and the society re- 
porters but never mind ; only the bourgeoisie was being 
deprived; every one who was anybody knew all that 
had happened and more too. 

Ethel read two sheets of this and skipped a third 
before she began finding out what cousin Agnes had act- 
ually done and where she had made her oration. On 
the next pages, however, Bennet reported with credit- 
able completeness " Marc Anthony's address over the 
body of Ceasar '* — as Bennet called it ; and he added 
such comments and interpolations as: 

" And after this, to show that the family was still 
running true to form, she said a little piece about the 
murder of Quinlan . . . then, in order to buck up the 
good name and general reputation of the Cullens, she 
spilled a little about aunt Cecilia and uncle Hilaire. 
She made it official, absolutely, that he had come into 
our family only for money; he'd been in love with 
Agnes. In fact, he'd married her; or made her think 
he had; uncle Hilaire had been her husband first and 
is the father of her son, your friend, Loutrelle — " 

The letter blurred in Ethel's hand, and things spun 
about her. Barney — her Barney — not her father's 

son; cousin Agnes' s, ^e^\ wx^i ^^\^\x^ ^'^ ^\NKx\aJ!<$v^. 
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Barney," she cried, lifting to her lips his letter 
^which she had let drop before. ** My — my Barney, 
I'm coming to you ! " 

The next day she started and, not visiting Chicago 
this time, her way lay through Minneapolis direct to 
the Straits, picking up the Chicago-Sault Ste. Marie 
line just above Escanaba and following about the 
northern point3 of Greenbay and on east into the nar- 
rowing peninsula over the same road which Barney and 
she had traveled upon their first morning of acquaint- 
ance. 

In contrast to the coldness of that snowy day, every- 
thing was green and warm, with the sun glowing in a 
clear, still sky. 

Ethel had had no need to change cars upon this 
occasion, yet she had awakened earlier than upon the 
morning in January; indeed, though she had gone to 
bed early in the hope of soon dropping asleep so that 
instantly the night would pass, her excitement and 
suspense so stimulated her that she slept but brokenly. 
She drpssed shortly after dawn and, after breakfast, 
waited intolerable hours until, marvellously, the por- 
ter at last called " Quesnel," and the train shrieked 
and stopped. 

Barney was there ; he had his two hands out for her 
as she came down the step. He had never known why, 
so suddenly and so cruelly, she had fled from him ; but 
he did not care now that she was back ; besides, he saw 
by her great joy how cruel the past weeks had been 
to her. She came down, giving him both her hands ; so 
they clung together, gazing at each other, each search- 
ing, half fearfully, for some evidence of inward change ; 
each finding none and both trembling with happiness. 
Then thej remembered other people. 
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Asa Redbird was there, having driven Barney over 
with a team and a buckboard ; and after Ethel had 
spoken t# the Indian and while he was carrying her 
bags to the buckboard and while sh^ still supposed they 
were all to drive to the lake together, she appealed to 
Barney: "Oh, why did you bring Asa? Can't we 
drive back alone? " 

** You'd rather? Or would you, by any chance, care 
about walking with me — " 

" Barney ; I thought all night about doing that ! " 

" Did yoM? Then you're not too tired, dear? " 

"Tired — now?" 

So they sent Asa ahead, and side by siil» and hand 
in hand, as soon as they were out of sight of others, 
tiiey set off down the St. Florentin road together. 

" Barney, how's cousin Agnes — your mother ! " 

" In remarkably good shape, considering everything. 
She's had a toiteil of seven operations; but the last 
is over now. You'll see her soon." 

" What a terribly hard thing she did ! " 

" You mean — " 

"At Mrs. Stanton-Fielding's." 

"What do you know about that?" 

" Oh, Barney, Bennet wrote me everything.'* 

"He did? I wondered what he'd do; he's a good 
sort at bottom." 

" Barney ; about grandfather? What happened to 
him? " 

" How much have you heard, Ethel? " 

"Just that he left his hotel and hasn't been heard 
of." 

" No one knows more ; nothing's been seen of him 
since that afternoon." 

" Then grandmotY\eT? '^ 
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" She returned here to St. Florentin day before yes- 
terday," Barney said very gently. " She wouldn't let 
any one come with her; she thought if she was here 
alone, with just the Indians, he might come back to 
her.'' 

EthePs eyes filled. "That's like grandmother. 
You've seen her here, Barney? " 

" I stopped in yesterday to thank her for a cake 
and jelly she'd made with her own hands and sent out 
to the Rock for mother." 

" Dearest, isn't she — wonderful? " 
" Your grandmother? Yes," 
'* I knew it ; but I meant — your mother," 
Barney halted, and she stopped before him ; they were 
in a little bower of trees and leafing bushes, with birds 
whistling and chirping. He looked into her eyes, and 
she saw that he wanted to tell her a part of what he 
was feeling but when he looked away from her and 
down, she knew he could not. 

" A mother," he said, " is rather a great institution," 
It caught at her heart as a more conscious expression 
could not have done. 

" I knew, dear, that cousin Agnes was your mother 
before I went away." 

He looked up at her. " Yes ; I'd supposed so," 
" But that was not why I went, Barney. Now I can 
tell you why. It was — horrible, Barney, I never 
really believed it but — but, you see, the next morning 
after that night we — we loved, dear, and you'd held 
me and I'd been yours, grandfather came to me and 
told me that cousin Agnes was your mother and your 
father was — mine." 

His hand jerked from hers in recoil. "What?" 
" I teJJ jou I didn't believe it v W\.\xe «»^\!i — ^w^^^'^v 
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I couldn't know; and I couldn't be with you again 
without knowing." 

" No ; of course not." -^ 

" It was his low, ghastly lie to separate us. Can 
you kiss me now, Barney? " 

" How I want to ! " But he stood away from her, 
his hands locked behind him as that night they had 
loved ; and she saw, as she met his eyes, how her flight 
had hurt her boy from the Indian shack in the woods. 
" This time, Ethel, if I have you, I must keep you." 

" I came back to stay, Barney." 

Yet he only clasped her hand, as before, when they 
went on ; and she knew that, having cjnce lost her, he 
dared not claim her again until she heard from his 
mother all there was to know. 

Perhaps he had realized this as little as had she; 
for both now wished haste rather than delay, delight- 
ful as that was ; so when they found Asa waiting with 
his team, they chose to drive the rest of the way, pass- 
ing the fork of the road to St. Florentin to continue 
to Wheedon's beach. 

" I'll see grandmother to-day," Ethel decided, as she 
gazed up toward the old house, " but first, cousin Ag- 



nes." 



A cedar boat of Asa's own reliable manufacture was 
pulled up on the sand to ferry them, ajawaodjigade, to 
Resurrection Rock. 

" We've a motor boat, but I thought this morning 
you'd like the tchimany^* Barney said. 

" I couldn't go out in anything else," Ethel repUed; 
and, looking back at the beach, both thought of Madame 
Davol's story of the girl who had come there alone 
long ago in the Moon of the Breaking Snowshoes. 

^' What Mrs. X>a\o\ \,o\^ w^ ^^^ \.x\x^;'* ^^^^^-^ ^^vd. 
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They went to the landing on the south of the rock, 
climbed the steps and entered the great room, now 
warm and streaming with sunlight, where Barney^s 
mother was waiting, — a strange, physically weakened 
cousin Agnes but whose touch seemed more vital than 
ever before as her lips kissed Ethel; whose hands, 
though thin, clasped with a confident pressure; whose 
eyes looked at Ethel steadily as ever, with some new 
sadness in them but with new joy, too, and with that 
haunting shadow quite gone. 

She told to Ethel, for herself, everything which Ben- 
net already had repeated and then related the events 
following Barney's birth here on Resurrection Rock. 

She had stayed here with her baby during the sum- 
mer, for she had regained strength slowly. In Sep- 
tember she realized that she was in desperate need of 
surgical care. It had been fair and warm in that Moon 
of the Gathering of Wild Rice. Her baby was well; 
Noah Jo's wife. Woman of the Valley, had proved very 
careful and had been doing for the baby just as Agnes 
asked. Every evening Noah Jo brought fresh milk 
from the shore. ~ Agnes had become so ill that she 
scarcely was able to travfl, much less trust herself with 
the care of her child on the journey. 

Later, it was easy to see that she should have taken 
the baby to some dependable white people or arranged 
for his care at some institution. But an institution 
was what Agnes most dreaded; and she feared to let 
any white people know that she had a baby; for was 
she not without a husband and obviously an unfit per- 
son to rear a child? So she had left her baby with 
Woman of the Valley and journeyed alone to Sault 
Sainte Marie where they had kept her in bed, not a 
few daj5 but weeks. She tried \-o ^^ea^^ *Ccv^ ^^- 
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meant vigilance; and when she almost succeeded, it 
was with such calamitous effects that she had more 
weeks in bed from pneumonia ; and when at last she re- 
turned to the Rock, it was deserted. 

The neighboring Indians said that Noah Jo had 
perhaps gone to Kettle River or to L'Arbre Croche 
or, maybe, to Cross Village, or, perhaps into Superior 
to the Minnesota Indians. So she spent agonizing 
weeks iix vain pursuit of this guess and then of that. 
Her money was all gone; sometimes she begged loans 
from strangers who pitied her; often she worked, 
menially, for wages enough to let her go on with her 
search. Then she heard that Noah Jo and his wife 
had been lost on the lake in a November storm. 

She went to Chicago shortly after that to resume 
her effort to get her father free and to punish, if she 
could, the man who had taken away her father and was 
responsible for the situation which had caused the loss 
of her son. She soon obtained a position in John 
Cullen's office. He then was on bad terms with his 
brother because of his knowledge of some of Lucas's 
methods ; but he would not proceed against his brother, 
and when he discovered that Agnes Dehan was Drane's 
daughter, he dismissed her. But Oliver already was in 
love with her; though she told him all about herself 
and about her child whom she had lost, he persisted in 
his wish to marry her. He turned against his uncle 
even more violently than had his father; he actively 
went about gathering evidence to free Richard Drane; 
and he spent much effort and money in search of Ag- 
nes's child. 

Oliver did not make public accusation of his uncle, 
but he did accuse Ivim to Ivk family. The sons sided 
with their fattier •^AiJU.t'D^OTe^v ».xAV^xV\i.^^\A^NsJ<5s. 
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had his own reasons for lacking respect for Lucas, 
aligned themselves with Oliver and Agnes. But they 
never could do anything effective. Lucas defied them ; 
Quinlan could not condemn Lucas without hanging 
himself; so Agnes's father died in jail. And the years 
passed with no trace of Agnes's son. 

But Oliver and she continued the search ; they bought 
Resurrection Rock and set a watch there in case Noah 
Jo should return. When Hilaire de Chenal ran 
through his wife^s money and could get no more from 
Lucas and placed his chateau on the market, Agnes 
bought it and broke it up and brought over the great 
salon to install in the house she built upon Resurrec- 
tion Rock. She raised this as a constant rebuke to 
Lucas CuUen for what he had done; and as her gage 
of defiance to him. He did not know whose it was 
or what was its purpose until he saw in it that great 
room torn from his daughter's chateau and knew that 
his enemy had brought it there to be her son's. For, 
as the years went by, Agnes became firm in the be- 
lief that, in spite of the failure of the search, her boy 
lived. 

When the war came, she knew he was of age to go ; 
so she visited the camps where the nation gathered its 
young men; at a camp in France she actually ex- 
changed a few words with a reticent boy named Lou- 
trelle, from Charlevoix county, Michigan, and upon her 
return to America, she received word from Boyne that 
an Indian named Mabo had brought up a white boy 
who had once been in the possession of a Chippewa fish- 
erman named Jo, and that this boy, who had taken the 
name Barney Loutrelle, had joined the Canadian army 
and now was with the American forces. 
Agnes immediately sailed for Eiiv^audi, ^w&l^^V^w*^^ 
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GaUantic was torpedoed, she was brought to London 
apparently injured fatally. 

She had been grouped with the injured from another 
vessel, torpedoed at the same time, and consequently 
had been wrongly identified. But she was unaware of 
this, until after several days she was able to send for 
Marcellus Clarke, who was in England. From him 
she learned that her husband was dead and buried, and 
that his uncle was claiming all the family properties. 

As she had previously drawn a will in favor of her 
son, in case her husband did not survive her, she now 
had her survivorship proved to protect Barney's in- 
terest, if she died ; but she withheld from announcement 
the fact that she was alive. 

" I don't think I then knew why, Ethel," this strange 
motherly cousin Agnes was saying. " I just did; per- 
haps I realized that I might accomplish more, as dead, 
than I had living. But I wasn't thinking a great deal 
about other people. Mr. Clarke told me that he," she 
looked toward her son whose hand she clasped, "was 
in London; he'd been wounded again. I thought I 
had to send for him ; but — " 

" She didn't," Barney helped her out, " because she 
was in such bad shape that she thought I shouldn't see 
her, when I was hurt, myself." 

" And I knew they were going to send you to fight 
again! My boy, how could I know how you'd been 
thinking of your mother? How could I want you to 
carry me in your mind as I was then? Besides, the 
doctors thought I was about to die ; I did not see how 
I could bear having you for once and — go. So I 
tried to arrange some way to be with you always, now 
that I'd found you, whether I was living or dead, 
and have influence \i\ ^o\\\' V\l^. 
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" I knew of several remarkable experiences in spirit- 
ism, and when I learned that he had gone to Mrs. 
Brand, I sent for her to ask what I might do, before I 
died, which would give me power after death to remain 
close to my son," Agnes continued to Ethel, " She 
said perhaps if I opened a channel now, I might find it 
useful later. I told her a little about him and myself. 
It seems that when she was in a trance at his next sit- 
ting with her, she was able to repeat to him not 
only what I told her but other things I hadn't men- 
tioned." 

" She certainly gave me a jump," Barney said and 
pressed his mother's hand. 

" Then through that channel came the messages from 
your father, dear." 

Ethel drew closer. " Then they were all from 
father? " 

** I had nothing to do with them — except perhaps 
starting the current of our affairs flowing through the 
channel. Some people might say that all that followed 
were telepathic thoughts from me. But I did not know 
anything about those messages till December after the 
armistice, when Mr. Clarke went to France to find 
him — " she held more tightly to Barney's hand — 
** and bring him td me. Mr. Clarke found that he 
had got his discharge and sailed for America in re- 
sponse to a letter received from his friend, Huston 
Adley, in London. I sent for Huston and was 
amazed to discover that your father — apparently — 
had established communication and had sent my 
sofa to Resurrection Rock and had mentioned that 
there would be some one named Bagley who was a man 
actually in Mr. Clarke's employ and used on private 
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" Mr. Clarke found you," she turned to Barney, 
" were on a slow transport — " 

" Never slower than that trip, mother." 

" So he sent a letter by fast mail boat with an order 
on Wheedon to give Bagley the keys and telling Bag- 
ley to open the house and wait for you. As soon as 
possible, I was taken to a boat and was on the water 
when Huston received the third message, which he sent 
to you, Ethel, on Scott Sitreet. A copy of his letter 
reached me in New York where I was in a hospital." 

" Then you couldn't have sent that!" 

" Some would say, Ethel, that Mrs. Brand telepath- 
ically could tap my dream strata two thousand miles 
off as well as a few squares away ; and it was true that 
all this time I was thinking about the Rock and Bag- 
ley, and about you and about him and about Quinlan 
and his grandson. Bob, and all the rest." 

" But the events, Cousin Agnes." 

" They could be called coincidences." 

** Do you believe they were ? " 

" What's one more opinion, dear? You knew your I 
father." 

" All my life," Ethel said, " it seemed to me he 
wanted to do something — and could not.** 

** He wanted," Agnes replied, " to take open and pub- 
lic action against your grandfather ; but he never had 
evidence upon which to proceed. After your mother 
died, he decided to keep silent, though he would have 
nothing to do with your mother's family. He took 
several trips in the Minnesota and Wisconsin Indian 
districts to get trace of my boy." 

"Did he, when alive, know James Quinlan?'* 

" He several times txled to ^et Quinlan to confess. 
If he continued, a.i\^^ \i^ '^V^> '^'^ Vxl^^ ^wsi^ tiSLvis^. 
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hetC) he might have observed that Quinlan had been 
bji^oken by the death of his grandson in flames follow- 
ing the loss of his own son in the Iroquois fire.'* 

" Then father sent Quinlan to the Rock ? " 

Agnes looked to her son. " You weren't sure, were 
you, that Quinlan meant to go to the Rock? " 

" No, You remember he was in the neighborhood 
when we got here," Barney reminded Ethel. 

" Your grandfather was excited about it ; Quinlan 
may have had some vague idea of doing for your 
grandfather ; and your uncle warned your grandfather. 
iMaybe Quinlan went to the Rock only because he'd seen 
lights there. But your grandfather didn't know how 
much, or how little was up. He sent Kincheloe to 
find out; and I've always figured Kincheloe got fright- 
ened and killed old Quinlan without much reason. 

" I know no more about that," Agnes went on. " I 
was in New York and was not brought to Chicago till 
the next week. The London letters, and the stir in 
the supernatural, began making a plan for me. With 
no other idea than to strengthen the belief that I was 
dead, I had had Huston manipulate a report of a mes- 
sage from my spirit ; this reached the Cullens, and when 
they took it as they did, my way was easier. Of 
course I wanted to justify my father; but he was dead 
and forgotten by every one but me. I wanted to pun- 
ish Lucas CuUen, but he is near the grave; what most 
I wanted was — my son ! And Lucas CuUen was the 
only living witness of the truth of how he came honor- 
ably to be mine! I had to make Lucas CuUen attest 
that truth ; I knew no other way ! " 

Barney bent over and kissed her. " That's all now, 
mother*" 

" You understand, Ethel? " 
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"Your father, Cousin Agnes, and Henry Laylor — 
were they at that sitting ; or had you told Mrs. Brand 
about them before? " 

Agnes shook her head. " No ; but I was thinking 
about them. Some would say they came only from my 
mind." 

" I wouldn't," Ethel said. 

She canoed with Barney to the mainland that after- 
noon, beaching near Asa Redbird's cabin close to the 
point where she had followed Kincheloe out upon the 
ice; and they took the old path through the woods 
to St. Florentin. Barney accompanied Ethel to the 
big house but let her go in alone to find her grand- 
mother. 

Mrs. Singlewolf informed her that the old lady was 
taking a nap; but if this were true, Sarah Cullen's 
slumbers were light; quickly she was at the head of 
the stairs calling hopefully down, ** Who has come 
in?" 

Ethel replied and ran up and gathered the thin little 
figure in her arms. 

" There, there, Debsie," Sarah petted her daughter's 
child and it was Sarah who comforted Ethel when they 
cried. " My boy's gone away but to come back, child. 
The Lord holds him in his hand and ' he that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.' ... I have been study- 
ing to-day, Debsie, the ninety-first psalm. Shall we 
read it together?" 

Barney waited outside for a long hour during which 
Sam Green Sky often interrupted his formal efforts 
in the garden to offer interested comment or question. 

" Damn funny business, 'bout this place now," Sam 
informed. " SomeboA^j V^XVedi oxsX, >Oc\Kt^.,V\i^>, ^WKe 
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loe been kiUed down in Chicago, everybody say; who 
done that to him?'* 

" Nobody," said Barney. " That was an accident." 

**Huh.?" said Sam doubtfully. "Perhaps you tell 
me when old man come back ? '* 

" I don't know," Barney admitted. 

** Two day ago," said Sam, " old lady say old man 
come back wahang (to-morrow). Say come back 
wahang yesterday; to-day he come back wahang. 
When anybody ketch up with wahamg^ I like to know? " 

Barney made no reply to this philosophical query, 
/ nd Sam stood gazing about musingly and whistled 
cheerfully to himself. **01d woman all right, you 
think.'* Sure to go to heaven? " 

Barney agreed. 

** Old man akiwesiish, eh ? Sure to go to hell ! But 
all good old woman, sure to go to heaven, think about 
is bad old man, sure to go to hell. How anybody fix 
up that?" 

Barney did not attempt the task. 

When at last Ethel appeared from the house, he took 
her quickly away from the curious scrutiny of the 
Chippewa gardener. Near the lake they climbed a 
little hillock wooded with new pine and balsam and 
cedar, where the slanting rays of the warm sun had 
dried the softly carpeted ground. Ethel sank down 
and, as Barney sat beside her, he saw tears again 
wetting her cheek. 

" I'm not crying," she denied, when he tried to com- 
fort her. " Barney, Fm so proud of grandmother. 
I've seen the finest thing in the world just now." 

" I know," Barney said. " Even Sam was speaking 
to me of her — love." 

** She doesn't think of herself at all, but owl^ ^1 \»sql 
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— constantly. She prays for him, but she never 
blames or judges him; she speaks — and I believe she 
thinks — of only the fine things about him and when 
they were young together. He loves her too, you 
know; he was always good to her and faithful. She'd 
go to him wherever he is, if she could. Love^ — Bar- 
ney, it frightens you to see what it can become, how 
wholly one person can join with another, what com- 
plete power over another's happiness one can gain — 
she was telling me about their first home ; it was a cabin 
in a clearing. They got a cow and a little calf, and 
when she called them in at night, deer and the fawns 
used to come up to the bars with the calf to get grain. 
It was so wild where they were; and they were alone. 
She wants to see you to-morrow, Barney, if you care 
to come." 

"Me?'' 

" Yes ; I told her we — '* 

"What, Ethel?" 

" What do we, Barney? " 

"Love you, I do. Ethel, you're not afraid?" 

*' Of your power over me ? " 

" You've had every power over me, Ethel, since our 
first day ! " 

He put his arm about her, drawing her to him ; but 
for a moment she held back to look into his eyes. " I 
didn't mean the sight of grandmother's love made me 
afraid, dear. To know it made me want you as never 
before ! " 

Later, as they walked down the wood road to Whee- 
don's, " Sing, Barney," she commanded. " That song 
you sang after you left me that day on the Rock. ' A 
Paris; a Paris — " 

** Ahf yy etais mousquctaxre? " 
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" That's it ! " 

" You sing too." 

So, going home together hand in hand, they sang, 
and through the wood and over the still, evening water 
there echoed the voice of their happiness. 

They married six weeks later, ^at the old house at 
St. Florentin. Bennet and Julia and their mother 
came up for the service, after which Barney and Ethel 
went west. Agnes returned to Chicago soon after the 
Cullens went back; and old Sarah CuUen remained at 
St. Florentin alone with the Indians until July when, 
after weeks of drought, the forest fires, which had 
rested for many years, swept through the tinder-dry 
slashings and second growth of the peninsula and 
burned the old house to the ground. So Sarah re- 
treated, perforce, to the home of her older son to pray 
and wait. 

Throughout the western forests also drought pre- 
vailed that summer; and in the great tracts of tall, 
virgin pine of Idaho and Montana blazed timber fires 
such as had not been seen in Michigan for forty years. 
They took everything before them, brush and crown, 
and camps and settlements in their paths. 

Here and there the fiames suddenly burst on two sides 
of little villages, all but cutting off escape; and in one 
of these places — so the telegraphed news related — a 
huge old man, strange to the settlers but dominating in 
manner and plainly expert in ways of fighting forest fire, 
placed himself in command and turned away the flames 
from the town. He himself worked tirelessly in the fire 
lines with axe and spade ; and when word came that two 
of his men were missing and probably had fallen and 
were lying overcome by smoke and gases, close in front 
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of the flames, he went in and brought out one man and 
returned for the other and never came back. 

Days later, when the fire had burnt out, and men 
were able at last to go through the black, smolder- 
ing region, they found his remains beside those of the 
man for whom he had returned. Identification was 
not easy; but soon the wires carried to Chicago the 
information that the old man had been, beyond doubt, 
Lucas CuUen. 

Bennet brought the message to his father at the 
oflice. 

" He went with his boots on,'* said Luke, winking 
wet eyes. " That's how he'd like to go. And — well, 
boy, it couldn't be better than that." 

** No," said Bennet. " No," and he was Hot ashamed 
to cry a little; for he knew that his father was not 
thinking only of his father dead with his boots on, but 
of the man he had saved from the fire and of the other 
for whom he had died. 

" I'll go right home," said Luke, " to mother." 

" She knows ; she was home when the telegram came ; 
it was to you, but she'd opened it," Bennet related. 

Luke jerked a little. "How did she — how is she, 

boy?" 

" She's all right," said Bennet, and then he broke 

down. " Oh, damn it, father, she — she took the tele- 
gram and read it and looked right up at me. * Bennet,' 
she said, *he — he whom they thought might be your 
grandfather, was he. Let us give thanks and be glad. 
Greater love than this no man hath, Bennet, than he 
lay down his life — he lay down his life for — ' " 

Ethel and Barney received the news together. 

" I knew grandfather wouldn't go without doing 
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something," she said proudly. " You see, he can better 
fac^ them all now!** 

" Yes," said Barney ; and he knew she meant her 
father and mother and his own grandfather of the 
Book of Moi'mon, and Laylor and Kincheloe and Quin- 
lan of the flaming torch. 

" I guess," Ethel said, " old J. Q. can put out his 
torch. I can't think that one fine act at the end can 
change one all at once ; but it's something begun which, 
over there, must have power to go on." 



THE END 
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